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JUNE. 


BY H. H. 





Oa! month whose promise and fitallment 


blend 
And burst in one! It seems the earth can store 
In all her roomy house no treasure more. iz 


Of all her wealth no farthing have to spend 

On fruit, when once this stintless flowering end. 

And yet no tiniest flower shall fall before 

It hath made ready at its hidden core 

Its tithe of seed, which we may count and tend 
Till harvest. 


Joy of blossomed love, for thee 

Seems it no fairer thing can yet have birth? 

No room is left for deeper ecstasy ? 

Watch well if seeds grow strong, to scatter free 
Germs for thy future summers on the earth. 

A joy which is but joy soon comes'to dearth. 





THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST 
IN RELATION TO SECULAR AFFAIRS. 





BY HENRY J. VAN DYKE, D.D. 


Tue duties which Christ, as the head of 
his body, the Church, has enjoined upon his 
wembers render it necessary for them to be 
associated together under some form of 
outward organization and government. 
They must unite in public assemblies for 
divine worship. They must co-operate in 
common labors for the extension of the 
Gospel. The Church is the pillar and 
ground of the truth. She is set for its de- 
fense and dissemination in the world. 
Moreover, she must exercise discipline over 
her own members, binding and loosing, 
admitting and excluding, according to the 
precepts and by the authority of her divine 
head. Hence, the necessity for the adop- 
tion of some form of church government 
has always been recognized by all Chris- 
tians who admit their obligation to perform 
the duties above enumerated. The few 
who have denied this necessity have either 
been compelled to violate their own theory 
in practice or have utterly failed to per- 
petuate their opinions and practices, like 
those occasional monstrosities in Nature 
which cannot propagate .their own 
species. While Christians have differed 
widely as to whether any particular 
form of church government is prescribed in 
the New Testament, and still more as to 
what particular form is enjoined by the pre- 
cepts and examples of Christ and his apos- 
tles, the Church, as a matter of fact, has 
always existed as a visible kingdom in the 
world. Even Congregationalists of the 
Most extreme type, who resist most earnest- 
ly the adoption and enforcement of any 
general rules by which the visible unity of 
the whole Church may be manifested and 
preserved, nevertheless, insist just as ear- 
nestly upon the organization and visible 
unity of the local church, and are compelled 
by the necessities of the case to extempor- 
Ze methods of co-operation for the per- 
formance of their common work in the 
World, and rules of action for regulating 
fellowship between the local churches, and 
tribuals for trying cases which cannot be 
settled by the local church. While they re- 
fuse to formulate these rules into express 
Statutes and deny the scriptural authority 
for such statutes as adopted by others, they 
Must and do recognize a common and un- 
Written law of Christ applicable to all these 
matters; and the controversies among them 








turn not upon the existence of such a law, 
but upon its correct interpretation. It is 
altogether aside from the purpose of these 
essays to discuss the question what is the 
most scriptural form of church govern- 
ment. We only insist upon the patent fact 
that some form of government, and the con- 
sequent existence of the Church as a visible 
organization in the world, is essential to 
the existence of Christianity. 

Neither, again, is it our purpose to dis- 
cuss the various definitions of the visible 
Church. On this point it is sufficient for 
the end we have in view to adopt the broad 
statement of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith: ‘‘ The visible Church consists of all 
those (together with their children) who 
profess the true religion,” and, by conse- 
quence, adopt, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, some rules for the performance of pub- 
lic worship, the propagation of the Gospel, 
and the discipline of nominal Christians. 

We come now to apply the doctrine of 
Christ’s Headship, as expounded in our for- 
mer articles, to the relations which this vis- 
ble Church sustains to secular affairs. 

Let it be observed, as fundamental to the 
whole discussion, that, as the Headship of 
Christ is twofold and distinct in its relation 
to the providential government of the uni- 
verse over which he is head, and to his 
body, the true Church, of which he is head 
in a more intimate and absolute sense, so 
also the Christian, if his profession of true 
religion is genuine, sustains also a twofold 
relation to civil society and to the Kingdom 
of Christ. These two relations must not 
be confounded. They are not identical. 
Neither are they coextensive nor co-ordin- 
ate. The Christian must act in all his secu- 
lar relations and duties under the guidance 
of the precepts and the spirit of Christ. 
But, then, he may and ought to do many 
things in the state and in his relation to 
secular business which he may not do in 
the Church; and he must do many things 
in the Church which he may not. do in his 
secular relations... If he lives in Thibet, 
under the Grand Lama, or in Rome, under 
Nero, he ‘‘must submit to the powers that 
be,” whenever such submission does not in- 
volve disobedience to God. And the same 
principle applies to him in his relation to a 
railroad company, a bank, or a literary insti- 
tution. For they are all among ‘the pow- 
ers that be,” ordained of God, as part of 
his providential government over the world, 
But it does not follow that he is to enforce 
his views of religion upon these secular in- 
stitutions, whether of government or of 
commerce. Neither is he to propagate the 
Gospel through these human agencies. 
The attempt to do so would be to usurp 
perogatives not conferred upon him and to 
neglect and despise those better means 
which Christ has appointed for the exten- 
sion of his kingdom. And what is true 
of the individual Christian in these re- 
spects is true also of the whole Church, 
which is the aggregate of Christians. 
It is but an extension of this same principle 
to observe that the Church and the state, in 
their origin, their design, and their gov- 
ernment are and ought ever to be regarded 
as absolutely separate and distinct. The 
one is of this world and human; the other is 
not of this world, but divine. The end of 
the one is temporal prosperity; the end of 
the other is eternal life. .The one is under 
the providential control of God (temporarily 
committed to Christ), by which he preserves 
and governs all his creatures and all their 





actions. The other is under direct law to 
Christ, as her living and everlasting head 
and king. 

The Second Book of Discipline of the 
Church of Scotland states this distinction 
with the clearness of a sunbeam. It lies at 
the foundation of the Reformed religion, 
and it was upon this broad scriptural 
ground that the Reformers, whether Pres- 
byterian or Puritan, resisted and van- 
quished the combined tyranny of a secular- 
ized church and a priest-ridden state. 

‘‘This power ecclesiastical is different 
and distinct in its own nature from that 
power and policy which is called the civil 
power and appertains to the civil govern- 
ment of the commonwealth; albeit they be 
both of God and tend to one end if they be 
po ove used—to wit, to advance the glory 
of God and have godly and good subjects. 

“For this power ecclesiastical flows 
immediately from God and the Mediator, 
Jesus Christ, and is spiritual; not having a 
temporal head on earth, but only. Christ, 
the spiritual king and governor of his Kirk. 
Therefore, this power and policy of the 
Kirk should lean upon the Word immediate- 
ly, as the only ground thereof, and should 
be taken from the pure. fountain of the 
Scriptures, the Kirk oe the voice of 
Christ, the only spiritual king, and being 
ruled by his laws.” 

The doctrine which in the days of bloody 
contest was mighty through God to the 
pulling down of the strongholds of tyranny 
and in securing liberty to both Church and 
state is just as powerful and just as essen- 
tial now for the preservation of that herit- 
age which has descended to us from our 
forefathers. The great conflict for true 
spiritual freedom was not ended in their 
day. They won many a battle; but the war 
is perpetual, and so long as sin exists in the 
world must be renewed under various forms 
in every generation. The union of Church 
and state is as old as the days of Nimrod. 
The ‘“‘mighty hunters,” begotten of the 
adulterous marriage of the sons of God 
with the daughters of men, are still on the 
earth. It behooves us not to be ignorant of 


thei ices. And ially should we | 
eelgrre oe . | ecclesiastical councils and assemblies decid- 


see to it that the Church itself does 
not become ensnared in their meshes by 
her own ignorant zeal to array Christ 
in a purple robe and put a mock 
crown upon his head. There are only 
three possible forms under which the 
Church and the state can be united. The 
first is where they are made professedly co- 
ordinate and exercise a joint jurisdiction. 
This would be a degradation of Christ’s 
perogatives, even if the bargain could be 
honestly carried out. 


remains as it is, never can be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. It always degenerates into one of 
the two remaining forms of union. The 
second is that in which the Church is de- 
pendent on the patronage and consequent- 
y subject more or less to the control of the 
state, recognizing the chief magistrate as 
the head of the Church, and accepting her 
teachers and spiritual rulers not by the free 
suffrages of God’s people, but as the ap- 
pointments of the civil power. This, for 
example, is the position of the Established 
Church of England. The degradation 
which such an union brings upon the 
Church needs no further illustration than 
the fact that such infidels as Colenso retain 
their bishoprics, because they are. civil 
as well as ecclesiastical officers...The 
third form of the union of Church and 
state is that for which Popery has always 
contended—.¢., a union in which the 
Church shall be supreme; receiving her 





support from the state, and in return direct- 
ing the civil magistrate in all matters where 
her rights and interests are supposed to be 
involved. If Christian ministers were all 
meek and lowly in heart and never disposed 
to be lords over God’s heritage, this form 
would be infinitely preferable to the other 
two. But, unfortunately for herself and 
for the world, Rome’s theory has always 
been better than her practice. The tyranny 
which has’ stained every chapter. of her 
history with innocent blood and darkened 
with ignorance every land where she has 
obtained pre-eminence is the legitimate 
fruit of spiritual pride fostered and sus- 
tained by secular power. Any church, en- 
dowed with temporal dominion and en- 
riched with the spoils of subject nations, 
would become equally corrupt and _intol- 
erant. Spiritual and secular power can 
never be safely trusted in the same hands. 
Christ knew this when he. said: ‘‘ The 
princes of the Gentiles exercise. dominion 
over them; but it shall not be so among 
you.” 

A theoretic opposition to the union of 
Church and state is deeply inwrought in the 
history and heart of the American people. 
And yet it may well be doubted whether 
the true grounds of that opposition are in- 
telligently apprehended by the great mass 
of professing Christians, and whether we 
are not fostering the seeds of such a union 
by some of the popular methods and argu- 
ments by which we are seeking to extend 
the influence of the Church. The boundary- 
line between the Church and the state is 
but imperfectly defined, and there is an 
evident disposition on either side to invade 
the territory of the other whenever the ex- 
pediency of the hour may seem to require it. 
Such questions as the right and duty of the 
state to teach religion, the exemption of 
church property from taxation; the loyalty 
of Christian ministers, not to Christ, but to 
certain political opinions, as a qualification 
for the spiritual office; and the propriety of 


ing questions of civil policy, about which 
there is no instruction in the Word of God— 


_ all these questions are intimately connected 
| with the union of Church and state and 


their intelligent decision by Christian peo- 
ple must ultimately turn upon our views of 
the Scripture doctrine of the Headship of 
Christ. _We purpose to make a further 
application of this doctrine to some of these 


) questions in another article. 


But such a league | 
never has been and, while human nature } 





“ WARRINGTON.” 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 








Ir is but a short time since the warm 
friend of Sumner followed him, on the very 
day of his departure and: but two years 
after, to the unseen world. The grass is 
growing green over his resting-place in 
Sleepy Hollow, the graveyard home of his 
birth, the historic Concord. It may seem 3 
long while to postpone a requiem. Yet his 
desert has not in faded during these days, and 
his character and fame warrant a special 
paper in these columns. The memory of 
many rich hours in his society stimulates 
this tribute. Shall not the spring flowers 
scattered on his couch \to-day’ in Sleepy 
Hollow, by the liberal and loving hand of his _ 
Creator, be accompanied. by a few equally 
natural. and not artificial; though. of little 
worth, yet vitalized by love? . 

In a great war the soldiers that, win 
fame. are not always the fighters 
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The sharpshooter that dropped many a 
gunner. at his post and by his steady and 
sure shots picked off the officers was often 
unnoticed in the gazette, and even unknown 
to the Gommander. ‘Yét, butsfor his peril. 
ous and persistent aim the day had gone to 
the enemy. 

So in life’s great field of battle, whether 
of the Church or of less reforms, the real 


fighter is not always the most prominent, 3 


The man that wins the battle for Christ and 
humanity may never wear the general’s but- 
tons; but he is none the less the real 
general. 

It seems natural to think thus when tbe 
sharpest, steadiest, truest journalist in all 
the mighty battle for freedom passes away 
with a dozen or less sketches in the daily 
press, a page long, and a score or two of 
minor notices, as his only requiem. Mr. 
Whipple finds room for laudation of a jour- 
nalist or two in his biographia literaria of the 
century; but fails to remember this most 
swift and sure of them all. 

Yet none the less for that omission will 
he be remembered. In the chosen few who 
waged to the end the glorious strife his 
name will stand among the highest. His 
gifts were as peculiar as any of his fellows. 
They were his own. He was nota phi- 
losophic thinker, peet, politician, statesman, 
nor even editor; though many of the ele- 
ments of the highest order of statesman, 
politician, poet, philosopher, and editor 
entered into his composition. He was pre- 
eminently the political letter-writer. No 
such shaft fled from any other bow as those 
his arm discharged. They were deadly, 
but never venomous. His arrows were 
sharp in the hearts of the king’s enemies. 
Like almost every other celebrity in this 
contest, he rose from obscurity. Born in 
Concord, he was not born of the rank that 
ruled the village realm. With Whittier, 
Garrison, Andrew, and Greeley, he was 
of no high reputation. What Whipple 
says so truthfully of the poet of re- 
form he might also say of its polit- 
ical portrayer—so far, at least, as social 
status went. He was not ‘‘a musing 
farmer’s boy, working in the fields and 
ignorant of books”; but he was a musing 
mechanic’s boy, working in the shop, ignor- 
ant of books in the classic sense in which 
that was intended to be applied. The old 
house where he was born or raised is still 
standing in the center of that town. In 
company with himself, I have looked on the 
comfortable but not lordly dwelling. His 
early days were passed under the stimulus 
of the memories, then unfaded, of the Rev- 
olutionary heroism; and one can easily dis- 
cern the musing lad gathering from these 
famous fields ‘a harvest richer than their 
own.” 

Curiously enough, the bloody beginning 
of the second war was connected with this 
town. Did the men who sought, in Con- 
cord, the sympathizers with John Brown, 
or the men who were thus sought, think in 
that moment of the former attempt on the 
same spot to suppress, by official violence, 
the rising purposes of freedom? 

If Charlestown and Bunker Hill are thus 
joined together in Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, still more remarkable is it that at the 
opening of both wars the non-combating 
leaders should be sought for in this self- 
same spot. 

This fact shows the superiority of this 
famous center in breeding men for a com- 
bat which involyes personal rights; 
especially when that combat is drawing 
near the culminating hour when there 
bursts forth 

** The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.’’ 

Amid this sfirring atmosphere the youth 
of this sharpest of our political writers was 
placidly passed. He wasa great reader, a 
deep but quiet thinker, a shrewd observer, 
a good listener of lecturers. He aspired 
after the benefits some of the more favored 
youth of his town enjoyed at Cambridge. I 
have heard him tell of his walking around 
about that literary Zion with vain desires to 
enjoy its privileges, 

But such was not to be. Banks passed 
by it to and from the Capital and his native 

_ town, vainly coveting its gifts. Boutwell may 
have ridden by it, as he went to and from his 
country store and the city, thinking of the 
richer treasure he would there wish to make 
his own. Wilson walked past it once and 
again, probably, longing for apprenticeship 


in its literary workshop. Like ‘‘ the musing 
\farmer’s boy working in the fields of Ames- 
bury,” these fellow-workers must grow un- 
heeded.and unhelped by scholastic aids to 
their ultimate power and fame. 

The new and busy factory town of 
Lowell, buta few miles from his quiet 
“home—thefirst purely factory townain Amer- 
icais drawing life from all regions to its 

growing center. -Thither goes the young 
printer, his trade having been previously 
acquired in his brother’s office. There he 
is soon felt as a power. His fen ts sharp. 
The rising and brilliant lawyer and pol- 
itician, who also made this his starting- 
place, soon finds in this silent penman a 
match for his vigor of purpose and 
action. They meet a Voutrance of life 
in hot ‘encounter, and they never cease 
that combat but with cessation of act- 
ive life. He makes a paper—in a new 
town, which is of no worth, socially or 
otherwise—that is respected in all the state. 
He is soon drawn to the capital. His fate 
is fixed. The newspaper is to be his fac- 
tory and field; the lead-pencil is his distaff 
and plough; the burning types of a morn- 
ing editorial are his daily harvest—a_har- 
vest like that of manna, as perishable as it 
is edible. No fame so powerful, none 
seemingly so evanescent. 

He is soon felt asan organizer of the new 
idea. Sick of the old party lines, which he 
has clung to with a politician’s instinct, he 
gets away into the new realm where princi- 
ple and party can be once more married, as 
they had not been since the days of the 
Revolution. He was a wise manager of the 
rising party and at every step was a co- 
worker with Wilson, and Claflin, and Bird, 
and Allen, and other men of mark, in bring- 
ing the new truths into organic shape and 
power 

From 1848, when he assisted in organizing 
the Conscience Party, to 1856, when it 
achieved its first state triumph, he was an 
unceasing laborer. In 1858 he made the 
new departure which gave him fame. He 
then assumed the signature of ‘‘ Warring: 
ton” and became a letter-writer for the 
Springfield Republican and other journals. 
He received the post of clerk of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, which 
relieved him from editorial drudgery and 
gave him freedom of pen and press. The 
choice of his signature is suggestive of the 
instinct that prompted it. In Thackeray’s 
‘‘Pendennis,” then a fresh book, there is 
drawn with great vigor a briefless barrister, 
younger son of a baronet, first scholar of Ox- 
ford,who makes his money by his editorials. 
The reckless yet resolute youth 1s #aid 
to have been ‘‘one of the hardest livers 
and hardest readers of his time at Oxbridge, 
where the name of Stunning Warrington 
was yet famous for beating bargemen, pull- 
ing matches, winning prizes, and drinking 
milk-punch.” But it was not these gifts 
that drew this writer to this character. In 
not one of them had he the slightest inter- 
est. He neither studied hard, nor drank 
hard, nor played hard. He despised the 
manly sports, and probably never pitched 
quoit or scampered round a field. It was 
the quality of the writings that he instinct- 
ively sought to copy—‘“‘the strong thoughts, 
the curt periods, the sense, the satire, and 
the scholarship ” which Thackeray said his 
Warrington exhibited. This ‘‘ character” 
gave him his key-note. His letters showed 
how happily he caught the vein. They 
were strong in thought, curt in style, full 
of sense and satire, and, though deficient 
in that aroma that classic scholarship sends 
forth, were not without high claims as liter- 
ary efforts. They were full of personalities. 
Men were not hidden behind the arras of 
compliment or general remark. It was 
Hon. Mr. So-and-So without the ‘‘ Hon.” 
and the ‘‘ Mr.” who deserved death and 
who received his deserts in the swiftest and 
sharpest style from this executioner. 


Many of his personalities provoked bad 
blood, or would have done so but for the 
seeming lack of all personality in the 
writer. Hesat as judge, and weighed these 
men in his golden balances as imperturb- 
ably as Rhadamanthus decided the fates 
of those who appeared before his seat of 
judgment. 

Some of the victims impaled on his pen- 
cil-spear writhed fearfully. Many were of 
such littleness as that that impaling alone 





has given them immortality, even as Pope’s 





“‘Dunciad” has kept many a dunce from 
oblivion. He struck te membersof the 
very house he served, if in his judgment 
they merited that fate. How timidly must. 
they have opened the Republican, to see 
in what guise the ‘‘ Warrington,” who sat 
before them so seeming cold and indifferent, 
had set them forth. Nor could one smile 
over his fallen neighbor, for he knew not 
the day nor the hour when he might not 
himself be slain, : 

This work was not executed in malice; but 
in his own conscience, undoubtedly, with the 
highest sense of duty. He was only testing 
every man’s work of what sort it was. Like 
Socrates, he wastrying it, not to show him- 
self, but itself. He never dwelt long on 
one he blamed or praised. He flew from 
flower to flower, extracting poison as de- 
lightedly as balm. Said Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ He 
has the best French gift of ‘touch and 


go,’ of which About is the master.” He 
went out into all realms—literary, po- 
litical, reformatory, theological. He was 


as equally self-assured in reviewing 
theology as politics; literature as_ re- 
form. He was, therefore, an unsafe, 


but never an uninteresting critic. His 
religious views were anti-orthodox, as 
might have been expected from his birth- 
place. He drank at the same fountain as 
his fellow-townsmen, Emerson and Tho- 
reau, of the former of whom he was always 
a reverent admirer. Of course, such a cul- 
ture is far from Christian and Christian 
truth never seized upon his soul. His 
writings were never touched by that light 
supernal. They were of the earth earthy, 
though that earth was polished marble and 
precious stones. He was bewrayed, too, by 
this defect into too loose ideas of liberty. 
Not in himself, for a maiden purity was his 
lifelong trait; but in society. Like Gov- 
ernor Andrew, he got so deep in love with 
liberty that he did not always discern its 
true metes and bounds. Mill’s wild liberty, 
which was license and lawlessness, infat- 
uated this seer and sayer. Yet even 
here were limitations, and the Free-love 
abominations of the hour found no more 
stinging foe than in his piercing pen. 

His religious vision widened as his later 
days put him among cheerful and orthodox 
Christians. ‘‘I shall show St. Peter my 
receipts for pew-rent in a Methodist church,” 
he said; ‘‘and that will insure me admis- 
sion.” ‘‘ You will die with the wafer be- 
tween your teeth, like Montaigne,” said a 
clerical friend. He did almost thus die. 
“T have been mumbling my prayers,” he 
quaintly remarked to the same friend, last 
autumn. May we not hope that ‘‘mum- 
bling ” was articulate in his own soul and in 
the ear of his Saviour and his God? 

Visiting a friend’s house in his later 
days, he saw a Bible lying on a table. He 
turned over its pages, commenting on its 
excellence, and turned up the sentence 
‘‘Now the latter end of Job was better 
than the beginning.” ‘‘That is a good 
verse,” he added. Was it not verified in his 
own life-history? 

It is not for me to dwell upon his closing 
hours. A more loving pen is engaged upon 
that sadly-pleasing task. They were rich 
in incident of act and word, and showed 
that he saw with eye of soul men as trees 
walking, if he did not see clearly by touch 
of Christ divine. 

His life was faithful according to its early 
light. Few men have ever lived who more 
completely verified the portrait of the poet’s 
poet— 


“Dowered with hate of hate, with scorn of scorn, 
with love of love.” 


His prejudices were sometimes his idols, 
which he worshiped as gcds. He was 
blinded to the highest spiritual truths, as 
were so many of his political and literary 
associates and as so many of them are to 
this day. He failed to see the right and 
justice of prohibition, his views of liberty 
blinding the eye serene that had seen the 
rights of man to freedom; but did not see 
the same rights to protection. A murderer 
and a thief society has ‘a right to protect 
itself against So has it against this mur- 
derer of families, this robber of happiness, 
of prosperity, of sobriety, of every domestic 
and political virtue—the liquor-dealer. But 
man cannot be judged for that he could 
not see. How much he could have discerned 
had he chosen he and his Creator know. 
To them is it left. That he was faithful in 





much-needed plainness of speech is certainly 
true. _ He irradiated the perishable columng 
of a daily journal With the ceaseless flashes 
of his poignant wit. He shot through them 
the piercing shafts of many a lofty pringj. 
ple. He was true to himself. Gatherings 
from those brilliant letters should be hae 
Wifely hands, we trust, will engage in the 
melancholy pleasure, They could not be 
in better hands, Skill to detect his bright. 
est words, both by love and training, wil] 
undoubtedly gather from his many hun. 
dreds and even thousands of columns 
a small but worthy memorial. His career 
is a stimulus and a guide to truthful jour! 
nalism. He should be copied by the hun 
dreds that control our press, in honesty and 
integrity. If they lack his capacity, they 
will after their measure be honored and 
successful, 

Other evils which his pen never attacked 
yet remain. Let his conscientious zeal 
against what he accounted wrong stimulate 
every seeker of life-fame to a like honor. 
able warfare. So will ‘‘ Warrington” be 
not a vanishing name, but a growing power 
in all the myriads of those who wield the 
mighty force of the press of to-day and 
to-morrow, 





ATTAR OF ROSES. 
A SONNET. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





HERE, in a sandal box, with Persian lore 
Gilded upon the slender vial (sce ! 

Some love-line out of Hafiz it may be), 

I keep imprisoned the delicious store 

Of a whole Cashmere garden. O’er and o’er, 
With every inhalation, come to me 

Light, song, breeze, color—all the witchery 
That crowds a thousand roses’ golden core. 


Would the wide field be better, where the way 

Is free to whomso cares to pass, Where none 

May claim an overplus, where oft the sun 

Scorches and clouds beset the calmest day ? 

Thou knowest, who hast for me, through yea 
or nay, 

Attared my thousand roses into one. 








THE JURY. 
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BY CHIEF-JUSTICE NETILSON. 





In proposing a digest to King James, 
Lord Bacon said: ‘‘Our laws are as mixt 
as our language, and, surely, as our language 
is thereby so much the richer, so our laws 
are likewise by that*Mixture the more com- 
plete.” The same theory is to be applied 
to the English people, a race as mixt as the 
language or the laws—the descendants of 
the Britons, Romans, Picts, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans. By some mysterious process 
of Nature, alien elements of mind, character, 
and blood were brought into such relations 
as to blend in subdued harmony the sharp- 
est traits of several nationalities, and to 
build up a new race, which in genius, per- 
sistence, patience, and stability was supe- 
rior to and unlike any other known to 
history. But Nature had rough and un 
promising materials for that work. The 
adventurers who had invaded Britain and 
remained there were fierce and piratical— 
Defoe says, ‘‘the mud of all races.” The 
twenty thousand thieves, so called, who 
landed at Hastings were little better. The 
early invasions must have impoverished the 
people; but may have tended to unite them, 
as the descendants of those who had sought 
to destroy each other fought side by side as 
brethren to repel later invasions. But the 
wars, early and late, have been the burden of 
history ; almost every acre of the Island bap- 
tized in blood. Yet for many years prior to 
the era of the Plantagenets the people had 
crept on toward a civilization they knew not 
of—a journey as through the wilderness, with 
no pillar of cloud or of fire to lead them on. 
The historians have much to say of the ex- 
ternal conditions of the state. They deseribe 
the struggle, the triumph or defeat, the 
endurance and heroism of the people. They 
may also give the true significance of events 
favorable to warlike or peaceful pur- 
suits. But upon no theory can they account 
for the fact that out of that fusion of races 
was evolved a form so fair and symmetri- 
cal; a people devoted to law, order, liberty, 
to the representative principle as an element 
of government. That revelation isthe mar- 


_velof the age. Its seeret remains untold. 
‘The development was of slow growth; ® 
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growth retarded yet, perhaps, in the divine 
economy, perfected by trial and suffering. 
But the discipline was not imposed by war 
alone. The uses of adversity were taught, 
even in times of peace, under cruel and ex- 
acting kings, unjust laws and judges, griev- 
ous penalties and persecutions. Nor was 
it only as if the adventurous and ambitious 
pad suffered. Among those held as in the 
pondage of fear—those coerced, fined, im- 
prisoned, disgraced—were unfortunate men 
who had been compelled to act as jurymen. 

We shall have occasion to refer to a few 
of the characteristic abuses which injurious- 
ly affected the people and the administra- 
tion of justice. 

A mania for hunting and for the preser- 
vation of game, which has infected the 


owners of country estates, was largely in- 


herited from William the Conqueror. 
Camden says ‘‘he better affected beasts 
than man.” We learn that after the country 
had been desolated by the War of the Inva- 
sion 100,000 of the people in the north per- 
ished for want of food, and quite as many 
in the south were driven from their homes, 
to make room for the New Forests. The 
forest laws of later periods were. odious. 
Hallam says that capital punishment: for 
killing a stag or wild boar was common, 
and ‘‘ was perhaps warranted by law until 
the charter of John.” The setting of 
spring-guns to put an end to the poacher, 
equally fatal to the casual or starving tres- 
passer, was resorted to at a late day. The 
courts seemed inclined to justify the prac- 
tice. In 1819, 1821 and 1823, Sydney 
Smith, as distinguished for his humanity 
4s for his wit, discussed the subject freely 
in the Hdinburgh Review. He denounced 
the guarding of such property at the risk 
of human life, and criticised the judicial 
excuses Which had been assigned by Mr. 
Justice Best. In the present reign such use 
of spring-guns has been prohibited. by 
statute. 

It has already appeared, from the brief 
reference made to William the Conqueror 
and his laws, that no real progress could 
have been made in his time toward the insti- 
tution of trial by jury. His successors, 
who were in power about sixty-seven years, 
contributed nothing to that end. In his 
tracts (‘‘ The English Janus”) John Selden, 
dear to the heart of every student, speaks 
of them inthis wise. Of William Rufus: 
‘All justice of laws was now husht in 
silence.” Of Henry I: ‘‘ He softened those 
new and most grievous injuries which Ralph, 
the Chief- Justice, plagued the people with.” 
Of Stephen: ‘‘ He reigned with an improved 
wickedness.” The Anglo-Norman era 
closed with Stephen. The greatest disor- 
ders had prevailed in his reign. A chronicle 
of the time has this lamentation: ‘‘To till 
the ground was to plough the sea. The earth 
bare no corn, for the land was all laid waste, 
and men said openly that Christ slept and 
his saints.” A historian, speaking of the 
condition of the island on the coming in of 
the Plantagenets, says: ‘‘ Public spirit, 
which had slept near a century, without 
evincing a single struggle to testify to the 
energies of national life, again revived.” 
But during that time England had been 
treated as a conquered country. Under 
the milder Plantagenet princes such prog- 
ress was made toward constitutional 
liberty that in sixty-one years after the 
teign of Stephen the Magna Charta was ex- 
torted from King John. It cannot be de- 
termined how much of that charter was 
declarative of the Common Law. It could 
not have been a new creation, devised at 
Runnymead, unless the barons had been 
inspired. Hallam thinks it was a mere 
purchase. But no words could have formed 
a grander national anthology than these: 
“No free man shall be taken or imprisoned, 
or be disseised of his free hold, or liberties, 
or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, 
or any otherwise destroyed, but by the law- 
ful judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land. We will sell to no man, we will 
not deny or delay to any man, justice and 
right.” That great charter, best known by 
its confirmation in the reign of Henry III, 
had been confirmed prior to Lord Coke’s day 
thirty times. It had often been evaded by 
Tulers and subservient judges, was held in 
such contempt by Cromwell that he used 
the words ‘‘ Magna Charta” in an obscene 
thyme. But the spirit of it, surviving many 
Conflicts, entered into the Bill of Rights, 


the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus 
Act—great land-marks in legal history— 
and gave life and something of the demo- 
cratic element to the English Constitution. 
The abuses perpetrated under imputations 
of treason were monstrous. The mere 
statement of the cases of men—names now 
held in reverence—who were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered would fill volumes. Laws to 
repress and punish treason were necessary— 
in the early times only a strong hand could 
hold the factions in restraint; but the 
charge of ‘‘imagining and compassing the 
death of the king” was so subtle as not 
always to be taken in the same sense, so 
flexible and expansive as to reach subjects 
hateful to the crown or to the faction in 
power. A statute of Edward III defined 
treason as it might be defined this day in 
England. But the character of later legisla- 
tion may be inferred from the reason stated 
in a repealing act in the reign of Henry [V— 
to wit, that ‘‘divers pains of treason were 
enacted by statute, insomuch that no man 
knew how he ought to behave himself, or 
act or speak or say, for doubt as to such 
pains” (2 Reeves, 500). But many persons 
suffered the extreme penalty for speaking 
idle and foolish words. Sir John Perrot, a 
rough and faithful old soldier, narrowly 
escaped that fate. He had spoken disre- 
spectfully of the queen, and was convicted. 
But when Elizabeth read the trial she re- 
fused to allow the sentence to be carried 
into execution. He had called her “this 
fiddling woman”; but, luckily, not an old 
woman. The whole theory of constructive 
treason was an evil invention. A prosecu- 
tion which had been pressed by the solicit- 
or-general, after he had consulted the chan- 
cellor, having failed, George III said to the 
chancellor: ‘‘ You have got us in the wrong 
box, my lord. Constructive treason won't 
do.” The reason why it would not do was 
that juries began to withhold the sanction 
of their verdict. But constructive treason 
remained a possible crime until abolished 
by 11 and 12 Victoria, ch. 12. 

The laws and prosecutions for heresy 
were, if possible, yet more monstrous. The 
offenders, of one faith or another, shifting 
with the ruling policy and doctrine of the 
time, were burned, and several women 
suffered that frightful death. The case of 
Anne Ascue, who was burned at the stake, 
with others, for denying the real presence, 
had this distinction. She was put to the 
rack to extort confessions, and, owing to 
the dislocation of her limbs, was carried to 
the place of execution ina chair. It is said 
that she was the only. woman put to the 
rack in England. But the torture was in- 
flicted in several reigns, including those of 
Elizabeth and James I. It could only have 
been practiced under the shield of arbitrary 
power; was in its nature alien to the char- 
acter of the people and of their institutions. 
It has been said that Sir Thomas More was 
a party to that abuse. The story—a mere 
report—is in Burnet, Fox, Hume, and has 
crept into Reeves’s English Law. Mr. Reeves 
says (v. 3, p. 426) that Sir Thomas sent 
Bainham to the Tower and saw him put to 
the torture. Mr. Finlason, in a note to 
Reeves, denies that, and no better or higher 
authority could be cited. Lord Campbell, 
in his Lives of the Chancellors(Vol. II, p. 42, 
etc.), gives the story patient attention, and 
exonerates Sir Thomas from the imputa- 
tion. So also does Sir James Mackintosh, 
in his essay on the Life of More. In Fen- 
ton’s case the judges to whom Charles I re- 
ferred the question declared that it was 
contrary to the law of the land to put one 
to the torture under any circumstances. 

The uncertain tenure by which personal 
liberty was held deserves notice. Lord 
Campbell says: ‘‘From the middle of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century there were few public men of much 
note who in the course of their lives had 
not been sent as prisoners to the Tower of 
London” (Ch. J., v. 1, p. 327). Mr. Finlason 
says of the reign of Henry VIII (note to 
Reeves, v. 8, p. 315): ‘‘The most eminent 
persons in the realm who had ventured to 
oppose the king’s views had been beheaded, 
etc.” Hume says: ‘“‘ While Henry was excit- 
ing this violence against the Protestants, he 
spared not the Catholics who denied his 
supremacy; and a foreigner, at that time in 


' England, had reason to say that ‘those 
| who were against the Pope were’ burned, 
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and those who were for him were han 
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(Hist. Eng., v. 3, p. 176). Lord Campbell 

quotes the traveler in the like words (2 Ld., 

ch. 118). So does Mr. Reeves, and adds: ‘“‘The 

miserable condition of the people can hard- 

ly be better described” (8 Eng. Law., 425). 

Lord Campbell says that Chief-Justice Bill- 

ing, who died in 1482, ‘‘ enjoyed the felici- 

tous fate accorded to very few persons of 

any distinction in those times, that he was 
never imprisoned, that he never was in exile, 
and that he died a natural death.” Under 
some kings the question how the subject 
should save his estate from spoliation was 
only second to the question how he could 
save his life or liberty. The aspirant for ad- 
vancement could only succeed by crouching 
down before and seeking to serve those in 
power. The success of Herbert furnishes 
an illustration. He had been enriched and 
ennobled by Henry ViII—won his way by 
conforming to every change of faith and 
policy. He received the nuns at Wilton, 
cap in hand, when they were restored by 
Mary; and drove them out, whip in hand, 
when they were suppressed by Elizabeth. 
Montague, when newly in Parliament, 
made a speech unfavorable to the supply 
bill. But, as Lord Campbell hasit: ‘‘The 
king sent for him and said: ‘Ho! will they 
not let my bill pass?” The young patriot, 
in great fear, knelt down; when Henry, 
laying his hand on his head, added: ‘Get 
my bill to pass by twelve of the clock to- 
morrow, or by two of the clock to-morrow 
this head of yours will be off.’ In an in- 
stant was Montague cured of his public 
spirit, and he became a steady courtier for 
the rest of his days” (Ch. J., v. 1, p. 175). 
Hume gives the same incident (v. 3, 559 
note). Twenty-three years after that admo- 
nition Montague had his reward. He be- 
came chief-justice. 

Thus were judges nurtured. The officer 
of the crown most subservient, most eager 
to do the work assigned him, however base 
and cruel, was the most sure of promotion. 
It will appear that the condition and service 
of the jury were made hopeless and intol- 
erable by the spirit and conduct of un- 
worthy judges; the authority of the jury 
usurped, their obedience compelled. The 
general reader will be apt to ascribe such 
malign influences to Chief-Justice Scroggs 
and Chief-Justice Jeffreys—names as famil- 
iar as they are infamous. The one cast in- 
effable disgrace upon the reign of Charles IIT, 
the other upon that of James Hl. Yet their 
terms of judical service covered less than 
six years. But there were other judges 
who “‘ poisoned the fountains of Justice”; 
were equally base, though, from want of 
| force and opportunity, less distinguished. 
What could the jury do? Theanswer will 

appear from some personal references to 
the judges and to the cruelty and compul- 
sion practiced on the jury. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





EGYPT—BELOW THE SURFACE. 


BY THOMAS P. M’ELRATH. 





THE discussions in England and France 
over the most profitable method of. giving 
financial aid to the Khedive of Egypt are 
attracting just now considerable attention 
to the condition of affairs in that country. 
To say simply that the latter are not half 
understood by the modern civilized world 
would be still leaving the bulk of popular 
ignorance on the subject unexpressed. Of 
the features of the country itself, and its 
relics of bygone importance, and the habits 
of a portion of its present population we 
are, doubtless, well enough informed, so far 
as those characteristics are observable along 
the Nile region and other routes affected 
annually by letter-writers and caravans of 
fashionable tourists. But of the real life 
of the modern Egyptian people, and partic- 
ularly of the inner operation of the Khe- 
dive’s eminently paternal government, the 
outside world is as completely in the dark 
as it was of the earlier history of that 
ancient land prior to Champollion and the 
Rosetta Stone. That this ignorance is sed- 
ulously cultivated by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, for purposes of its own, was last 
month made manifest by the extreme re- 
luctance of the Viceroy to allow the; crit- 
icisms of Mr. Cave upon his administration 
to. be published in England, albeit the re- 
port had already passed under his own 
vice-regal eye and notwithstanding ‘the ‘in- 





jury his own schemes suffered’ from such 


‘retention. The English people, who have a 


very direct and very substantial interest in 

Egypt, as the “‘reversionary suzerains” of 

the country, have long been aware that a 

candid exposure of their actual condition 

would reveal much hidden rottenness, which 

it would be distasteful, at least, to openly 

recognize; and they, accordingly, have at- 

tempted to appease their consciences by 
pretending ignorance and refusing to be en- 
lightened. Superficial observation—such as 
is available to the Cook’s Tourist class of 
travelers—has demonstrated the fact that 
certain European innovations have been 
introduced into the land by Ismail Pasha, 

its present ruler; and, notwithstanding these 
new modes do not always represent the 
highest order of culture, the three-weeks 
visitors alluded to almost invariably 
bring away with them rapturous recol- 
lections of the spread of civilization in the 
East, as evidenced by the laying of rail- 
roads to the Pyramids and the introduction 
of French customs and French vices in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Change is accepted 
by this class as synonymous with progress 
and substituted immorality for the march of 
civilization. 

We m America are also interested in 
Egypt, though not in so large a degree. If 
there actually isa fresh impulse of civiliza- 
tion welling in the sluggish current, of 
Egyptian affairs, much of its dynamic 
power is derived from America. Obvious- 
ly, the first precaution incumbent upon an 
Oriental ruler in the situation of the Khe- 
dive, ambitious of throwing off the tradi- 
tional lethargy of his predecessors, would 
be exerted in regard to his military estab- 
lishment. He would require an army not 
only trained to promote his expansive 
aspirations and disciplined to protect him 
from local jealousies, but controlled by in- 
fluences which would not conflict with his 
great object of freeing himself from sub- 
ordination to Turkey. This policy the Khe- 
dive has consistently followed, and in the 
United States he has sought and found the 
material for carrying his purposes into 
effect. The end of the Rebellion suggested 
| to that potentate—always shrewd to recog- 
| nize his opportunities—a source from which 
to procure new material for military com- 
manders, and at the present day the chief 
military men of the. Egyptian service are 
| ex-Confederates or men who formerly bore 
| American commissions. Until recently the 
Khedive had a#@ perhaps still has a regu- 
| larly-appointed agent in Wall Street for the 
| purpose of keeping him supplied with army 
| officers. The inducements offered were 
| flattering. A contract was formally made 
for a term of five years, the salaries to be 
| those of similar grades in the United States 
army, payable in gold. Lured by this bait 
to adventurous inclination, a number of our 
| enthusiastic warriors entered the Khedive’s 
| service, expecting, no doubt, to exchange 
the monotony of peaceful careers at home 
for the fancied luxury of Oriental life. In 
most cases the delusion was quickly dis- 
pelled, and the numbers who have thrown 
up their foreign commissions in disgust and 
returned to America, to bore newspaper 
readers with their indignant complaints, 
show how distastefully the selling one’s 
sword to work the will of an Eastern despot 
grates upon the generous sentiment of 
American manhood. 

For, not to mince the matter, Ismail 
Pasha is a despot of the lowest order. His 
‘‘ civilization,” so ostentatiously thrust into 
the faces of foreign visitors, is a mere var- 
nish coating to hide social blotches. Not- 
withstanding his importation of an Amer- 
ican lawyer to preside over the adminis- 
tration of justice, the latter is a commodity 
in which the poorer classes of his subjects 
have little share. Despite his professed 
detestation of the slave trade, that abom- 
inable traffic is carried on openly and ex 
tensively throughout his kingdom and the 
monarch is himself the largest slave-owner 
in Egypt. According to Mr. Greville J. 
Chester, who has recently indulged his 
countrymen with some fresh views concern- 
ing’ Egyptian affairs, in the pages of The 
Fortnightly Review, gangs of slaves are 
almost daily transported down the Nile or 
brought into the country by the Suez route, 
and the English nation, in sustaining the 
filibustering excursions of Baker and others, 
are’ simply conniving at the opening up of 





new fields for the procuring of African 
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slaves and slave-labor. The system of 
forced labor universally in vogue in Egypt 
is more brutal and heartless than slavery 
formerly was in America. Here, for the 
most part, the Negroes were innured by 
birth and education to their lot. There 
they are inhumanly wrested from their 
distant homes and forced by wicked pun- 
ishments, on the Viceroy’s farms or public 
works, to cruel labor, under which their 
bodies sink and perish. ~In this manner the 
Egyptian railroads, and canals, and bridges, 
and all the other outward signs of na- 
tional development in that land, for which 
the country has been taxed $150,000,000 
under Ismail Pasha, are literally founded 
on human bones and have been washed 
with the blood of the helpless and innocent 
victims who constructed them. Nor is the 
Viceroy more pure personally than he is 
humane as a ruler. The nine hundred 
wives, more or less, attributed to Solomon 
constituted a less numerous family circle 
than is. embraced in the Khedive’s menage. 
For the support of his harem the country is 
taxed to the utmost limit and its mainte- 
nance is accompanied with atrocities too 
revolting to describe. 

This is the boasted civilization of Egypt 
under the Khedive, and these, too, are the 
facts which the Cook’s Tourist sort do not 
have placed before their observation. What 
with his slave-holding and slave-trading, his 
grinding exactions upon his patient sub- 
jects, his general cruelty, rapacity, and in- 
justice, his brutal conscriptions, his re- 
morseless confiscations of land and prop- 
erty, and his individual sensuality—the 
Viceroy is an amazing illustration of the 
power of a slight veneering of personal pol- 
ish to blind the eyes of the world to a man’s 
real foulness. Much talk has been indulged 
in, especially in England, of assisting the 
Khedive, with his burden of £75,000,000 of 
debt, in freeing himself from his already 
nominal vassalage to Turkey. It is difficult 
to see the advantage of such a measure, or to 
distinguish in what respect civilization 
would in reality be the gainer thereby. 
Least of all is it agreeable to reflect that the 
accomplishment of such a purpose, if it is 
attempted, will depend mainly upon the 
eourage and sagacity of soldiers who still 
call themselves Christians and are proud 
of their titles of American citizens. 








THE STORY OF ISHTAR. 


(As FOUND BY MR. GEORGE SMITH ON THE ASSYR- 
IAN TABLETS.] ; 





BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





IsHTarR, the beautiful lady, has gone to the 
lands below— 

To lands which lie in the darkness, of which 
none living may know. 

She has gone to the house whose portals per- 
mit no turning back ; 

She has gone on the downward pathway, 


which shows no upward track. 
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And, as she went, there met her the Keeper 
of the gates, 

Who guards the seven-fold entrance and ever 
grimly waits. 

And she like joy came thither, and he like fate 
arose ; 

And there, at the first of portals, began the 
list of her woes. 


He took the crown from her forehead—the 
beautiful crown of gold, 
Studded with massy jewels and precious with 
work untold. 
‘*O Keeper, why have you taken my beautiful 
crown away ?”’ 
‘* Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with her 
guests to-day.”’ 


At the second gate he opened he caught her 
earring’s rim ; 
He stopped her passing onward and he took 
them both to him. 
“O Keeper, why have you taken my earrings 
both away ?”’ 
** Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with her 
guests to-day.”’ 


At the third gate that he opened her necklace 
pleased him well ; 
And he took away the necklace, more costly 
than words can tell. 
**O Keeper, why have you taken the chain of 
my neck away ?” 
‘‘ Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with her 
guests to-day.” 


The fourth gate that he opened he took from 
off her breast 

The rich and splendid jewel which clasped 
her spotless vest. 








‘©O Keeper, why have you taken the charm 
of my breast away ?”’ 

‘Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with her 
guests to-day.” 


The fifth gate that he opened he took from 
off her waist 
The girdle, fair and golden, unbinding it 
with haste. 
‘*O Keeper, why have you taken my girdle now 
away ?”’ 
“Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with 
her guests to-day. 


At the sixth gate that he opened, unclasping 
as they passed 
From hands aud feet the bracelets, he left her 
none at last. 
““O Keeper, why have you taken my bracelets 
all away ?”’ 
“Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with her 
guests to-day.”’ 


At the seventh gate he opened he took the 
robe of white 
Which Ishtar, the most beautiful, wore to the 
land of night. 
*“*O Keeper, why have you taken my mantle 
quite away %”’ 
“Lady, the Queen of Hades does thus with her 
guests to-day.” 


But when the lady Ishtar, the beautiful 
Queen of Love, 

Had gone to the dark, sad region and left the 
lands above, 

Joy and delight went with her, no living 
thing would play, 

And Love sat weary and sullen and scowled 
throughout the day. 


No tender words were whispered, no songs 
were sung to the lute, 

All kisses were barren of gladness, all voices 
hushed and mute ; 

No arms of love were extended, no vows of 
love were said, 

For Ishtar, the beautiful lady, had gone to 
the land of the dead. 


“‘Hearken! ye gods of Heaven!’ then cried 
great Samas, the sun, 
“‘Hearken! ye gods of Heaven, to what Ishtar 
hath done. 
Joy and delight are vanished, love is gone 
down to the deep, 
Sweetness and favor are ended. Arise ye! 
wake from sleep !’’ 


Then Uddusu-namir, the sphinx, who sits in 
the midst of the sands, 


Hea, the king of Heaven, sent down to the | 


lower lands— 

Uddusu-namir, the wise one, to go through 
the seven-fold gates 

And bring again bright Ishtar, for whom the 
whole world waits. 


And Uddusu-namir, the wise one, took a vase 
of water of life, 

And journeyed forth to Hades, that Tammuz 
might have his wife— 

Tammuz, the youthful husband of Ishtar, the 
most fair— 

Who sat in his palace weeping and tore his 
golden hair. 


And Simtar, keeper of portals, as the first 
great gate was passed, 

Around the Lady Ishtar her snowy mantle 
cast. 

And Simtar, keeper of portals, at the second 
gate, as was meet, 

Gave back the bracelets to Ishtar, both for 
her hands and feet. 


And Simtar, keeper of portals, at the third 
gate bound in haste 

The fair and golden girdle about her slender 
waist. 

And Simtar, keeper of portals, through the 
fourth gate as they pressed, 

Clasped once again the jewel which sparkled 
on her breast. 


And Simtar, keeper of portals, at the fifth 
gate again 

Bestored to the neck of Ishtar its rich and 
massy chain. 

And Simtar, keeper of portals, as the sixth 
gate opened wide, 

Replaced in the ears of Ishtar the earrings of 
her pride. 


And Simtar, keeper of portals, at the seventh 
gate of the dead, 

Lifted the crown of splendor and set it on 
fier head. 

And Uddusu-namir, the wise one, has taken 
Ishtar’s hand, 

And now they go together in the light of the 
upper land. 


And now the birds sing carols, and now the 
beasts are glad, 

And now with sudden happiness all men and 
maids go mad ; 

And precious stones like birds’ eyes and 
wondrous gifts are poured 

On the beautiful Ishtar, coming once more to 
greet her lord. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Smron CameERoN and Roscoe Conkling 
drove past my window on Sunday after- 
noon. They were in earnest conversation 
and there was not even a driver for a list- 
ener. The thought passed through my 
mind: ‘‘I wonder what I shall hear in the 
morning!’ All I heard before the next set 
of sun was that the son of old ‘‘ Warwick” 
had been made Secretary of War and that 
Pennslvania was to declare for Conkling. 
That is all denied now—that it was ‘‘a 
political move” in any way—that emphatic 
appointment; that ‘‘ Don” is rather ill, and 
is not quite sure whether he will be able to 
be a secretary or not. James G. Blaine is 
ill, also—too ill to come to Congress; but 
not so ill but he can work like a beaver for 
his election at home, and send a man, with 
his arms full of telegrams, down to News- 
paper Row in the evening, to appear all 
over the United States the next morning, 
telling how many new states are sure to go 
for this ‘‘favorite son.” It is a vulgar 
scramble. The chief magistracy of this 
great nation has sunk so low it is simply a 
prize for a dozen self-seeking politicians to 
lie and manceuver and fight for. 

If anything could abate your enthusiasm 
for your new candidate, my INDEPENDENT, 
it would be to come to Washington 
and watch his machinations to insure his 
own success. Do come! And then go 
home and lift your standard for the people 
—the people to choose a man above trick- 
ery, above dishonesty, above the lowest 
personal selfishness; true as truth; who 
loves his country at least as well as him- 
self; to whom her honor will be dearer than 
pelf, the integrity of her offices more than 
personal aggrandizement or power. This 
is the first letter I have written you from 
Washington in nearly a year. I wish I 
could devote it all to the celestial weather, 
to the Claude-like beauty of the picture 
lying at my feet—the blossoming city, the 
verdurous hills, the woods and valleys that 
I love, all lying within the circle of your 
Capitol. How many such letters I have 
written you in May! Alas! the ether of 
the upper sky is not mine this morning. I 
breathe near the earth, and the demons 
that Swedenborg says infest it. I have 
been told within a week that, whatever other 
presidential candidate I protest against, I 
must not say a word against Blaine. Why, 
forsooth? ‘‘ Because he is so unscrupulous 
he hesitates at nothing to punish those who 
oppose him. He will pursue you and strike 
you a blow in the dark.” 

Very well. Let him “ pursue.” Iam not 
going to sit here and lie because possibly a 
man may be craven enough to strike a 
woman from personal spite. I have no 
personal dislike to Mr. Blaine. He is more 
than ordinarily agreeable, and in this is the 
antipodes of Conkling. He is subtle, bril- 
liant, fascinating. He has great versatility 
of gifts, which rise readily to the surface 
and make him in his best moods a delightful 
companion. Were he to become President, 
you would see in some respects a dazzling 
administration. The splendid out-play on 
its summit might hide fora little the caverns 
beneath, in which selfishness, corruption, 
dishonesty would run riot. It could not be 
long. The flame soon betrays what feeds it. 
O’ervaulting ambition, self-seeking that 
halts before nothing in its way are as bale- 
ful in all ultimates as the lowest dishonesty. 
Have we not enough of it? Has not 
the honor of its Government sunk low 
enough in this degenerate commonwe lth? 
It is not Mr. Blaine alone. Far from it. It 
is only he so far as he is imminent and dan- 
gerous to the public weal. He is but one 
of a fraternity who have struck their fangs 
deep into the body politic and bled it till 
they should have a chance to bleed it for 
their own uplifting no longer. 

It gives me no pleasure to say that this 
whole set of men—who for the last ten 
years have been enriching themselves and 
entrenching themselves in place given them 
by the people—should be by these very peo- 
ple wiped forever out of power. They have 
had it too long already for their own integ- 
rity, for their own honor or the honor of 
their country. I remember (shall I say 
how long ago it seems?) heroic days. The 





death-throes of war, the libations of human 
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blood poured daily on a hundred battle. 


fields gave dignity to the debates of even 
politicians. 

The most mercenary nature was lifted a 
little higher than its native level. The 
anguish-laden ambulances lining our streets, 
the hospitals filling every city with the 
dying and dead, the homes in which wives 
and mothers wept, desolated—all helped to 
exalt while it saddened every phase of life 
and every department of action. 

Peace came at last, triumph, plenty. How 
soon the grass grew green on a hundred 
thousand graves, covering the pulseless 
hearts that ceased to throb for the sake of 
liberty!’ How soon a soldier, a brave sol. 
dier, was ready to sink to the lowest 
traffic in the head-stones of those very 
graves, Life had given him hours in which 
she made him a hero; yet he stooped so low 
in a degenerate time as to become an extor- 
tioner and a bribe-taker on a soldier’s pit- 
tance! He was but one of the many. Where 
were the patriots? Fattening on ‘“con- 
tracts,” bonds, claims, and vast corpora- 
tions, many of them. I think of one—a 
senator then—who in war-days, one morn- 
ing, walking forth, beheld the flag of his 
country streaming above him. With the 
consciousness of all it that moment cost, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, he 
composed an ode to it—very patriotic, if 
not poetic. ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
he sang in all sincerity that moment, no 
doubt. Nevertheless, he has not hesitated, 
in the most reprehensible manner, to bleed 
that country of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars since to enrich himself, his relations, 
and the men he put in power for that abso- 
lute purpose. It is not that the men who 
have brought the integrity of the Govern- 
ment into such low repute are worse 
than others by nature, or more false to 
the high principles of their party. They 
yielded to temptation—that is all that can 
be said. Opportunity was too much for 
their honor, their patriotism. And from 
the beginning the atmosphere of the 
two last administrations has been sor- 
did and mercenary in the extreme. Pres- 
ident Grant is not a dishonest man. I 
don’t believe it will ever be proved that he 
bas taken a cent, knowingly, that did not 
belong to him. But up to a late date in 
his life he was an unlucky man. He 
was an impecunious man. He _ was 
the ‘“‘poor boy,” the ne’er-do-well of his 
family. Tosave his life, he could not earn 
more than eight bundred dollars a year, and 
that for being snubbed in his brother’s tan- 
nery. No man ever feels, ground down for 
the want of money, the stigma and the 
curse of not having it, but, if he comes into 
the possession of it afterward, sets an undue 
value on it. All people love money, in one 
way or another; but the one who has suf- 
fered for lack of it is the one most likely to 
make it a god. President Grant, loving 
horses, not books; material good, rather 
than mental greatness; success, plenty, 
riches, and honors beyond all earthly gifts, 
drew around himself personally and into 
his administration the class of men who 
have been its bane. Men in pursuit 
of gigantic gains, taken in connection 
with the immense opportunities for specu- 
lation and money-getting in questionable 
ways, with the insane desire to outstrip in 
dress, houses, equipages, and entire style of 
living, has overcome many a man who ten 
years ago would not have dreamed his own 
temptation and fall possible. Is there no 
way to get back to honesty in public, as in 
personal life? Is it impossible to be simply 
upright and true in public place? What a 
comment is it upon the distance we have 
marked downward as a people when to 
‘“steal from the Government” is spoken of 
as a piece of prowess, to be laughed at and 
boasted over; as if stealing from the treas- 
ury of your country were a very different 
matter from stealing from the coffer of your 
neighbor! No doubt, somebody will assert 
this isa dreadful thing for me to say. But 
Iam perfectly aware of what I am saying. 
Iam not repeating anybody’s ‘‘croaking.” 
Instead, if I should report in these columns 
the small pilferings and the names of the 
pilferers with which I have become person- 
ally cognizant in the last ten years, you would 
think I had been “‘ putting it” very mildly, 
and you yourselves would be very much 
astonished. I knew a senator’s wife, now 
gone out of office, who took all the Christ- 
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mas and New Year’s presents she made her 
friends (and, of course, they were many) 
out of the Government. Outside of her 
own perquisites, the Government paid for 
them all. This may seem a little thing. 
It was for the United States Treasury to 
pay for one woman’s presents. But it 
involved the underlying principles of hon- 
esty and dishonesty, as much as taking a 
hundred thousand in the same way. It 
was a little part of the easy conscience, the 
enriching and place-getting and holding at 
the Government expense which has become 
our public and world-wide shame. A few 
men stand alone in Washington, as so 
many stand alone throughout the land, 
simple, manly, true. I would like to name 
them. They are not presidential candi- 
dates, though they have served their country 
long and well. These candidates! How 
many charming qualities they have! How 
many gracious and exalted gifts! Yes; 
but they are no longer to be trusted with 
power and place. They have abused both. 
They have had both too long. Where are 
the people—the true, great people of this 
land? Let them rise in their might, and, at 
least, choose a man whom they believe in 
and have aright to trust; that the names 
of these false self-seekers may cease to be 
tossed about as so many prizes that money 
and luck and personal connivance can make 


the next Chief Magistrate of this vast 
nation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20th, 1876. 





STATE CONSTITUTIONS AND RE- 
'  LIGION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





THE several states of the Union exist and 
operate under written constitutions, which, 
subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States, form their supreme law. All 
of these constitutions, while substantially 
similar in the powers of government and 
the manner of their distribution, contain 
provisions relating to religion, designed, for 
the most part, to protect the religious lib- 
erty of the people against encroachments by 
governmental agency. Some of the pro- 
visions, however, found in the constitutions 
of some of the states are exceptions to this 
statement and tothe general character and 
scope of the constitutions ot the American 
states. They appear as inconsistencies and 
deformities, and also vestiges of ideas once 
entertained, but now generally obsolete. 

The constitution of New Hampshire 
(Part I, section 6) furnishes one of these ex- 

ceptions, in empowering ‘‘the legislature 
to authorize from time to time the several 
towns, parishes, bodies corporate, or relig- 
ious societies within this state to make ad- 
equate provisions, at their own expense, for 
the support of public Protestant teachers of 
piety, religion, and morality”; and, also, in 
providing (Part II, sections 14, 29, 42) that 
“every member of the House of Represent- 
atives shall be of the Protestant 
religion”; that ‘‘no person shall be capable 
of being elected a senator who is not of the 
Protestant religion”; and that no person 
shall be eligible to the office of governor 
unless he shall be of the Protestant relig- 
ion.” The legislature is here authorized to 
grant to the towns, parishes, bodies corpor- 
ate, or religious societies within that state 
the compulsory power of taxation for the 
support of Protestant teachers of religion. 
The constitution also establishes a religious 
test as a qualification for the office of rep- 
resentative, senator, and governor. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania (Article 
I, Section 4) declares that ‘‘no person who 
acknowledges the being of a God anda 
future state of rewards and punishments 
Shall, on account of his religious senti- 
ments, be disqualified to hold any office or 
place of trust or profit under this common- 
Wealth.” This immunity against disquali- 
fication does not, by its very terms, apply 
to those who deny the existence of God, 
or deny a future state, or deny the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments in that state. 
All such persons it leaves exposed to the 
liability of a religious test by the will of the 
legislature, and protects only those who 
acknowledge the doctrines recited. 

The constitution of North Carolina (Arti- 
cle VI, section 5) provides that ‘all per 
sons who shall deny the being of Almighty 
God” ‘shall be disqualified for office.” 





The constitutions of South Carolina (Arti. 
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cle XIV, section 6), of Mississippi (Article 
XII. section 3), and of Tennessee (Article 
IX, section 2), contain a similar provision, 
with the extension of the exclusion in the 
last of these constitutions to any person 
who denies a “future state of rewards and 
punishments.” The constitution of Mary- 
land (Declaration of Rights, sections 36, 37) 
declares that no person, ‘‘ otherwise compe- 
tent,” shall ‘‘be deemed incompetent as a 
witness or juror on account of his religious 
belief, provided he believes in the existence 
of God, and that under his dispensation 
such person will be held morally account- 
able for his acts and be rewarded or pun- 
ished therefor either in this world or in the 
world to come,” and also declares that ‘‘ no 
religious test ought ever to be required as a 
qualification for any office of profit or trust 
in this state, other than a declaration of be- 
lief in the existence of God.” These pro- 
visions are religious tests, and, as Judge 
Cooley, in his ‘‘ Constitutional Limitations ” 
(p. 468) remarks, ‘‘show some traces of the 
old notion that truth and a sense of duty 
are inconsistent with skepticism in re- 
ligion.” They exclude persons from 
office on religious grounds. Maryland has 
quite an extended religious belief as a qual- 
ification to be a witness or perform the duty 
of a juror. 

So, also, some of the state constitutions 
exclude clergymen, priests, and teachers of 
any religious sect from civil office. The 
constitution of Delaware (Article VII, sec- 
tion 8) provides that ‘‘no ordained clergy- 
man or ordained preacher of the Gospel of 
any denomination shall be capable of hold- 
ing any office in the state or of being a 
member of either branch of the legislature 
while he continues in the exercise of the 
pastoral or clerical functions.” The con- 
stitution of Kentucky (Article II, section 27) 
declares that ‘‘no person while he contin- 
ues to exercise the functions of a clergy- 
man, priest, or teacher of any religious per- 
suasion, society, or sect . . shall be 
eligible to the general assembly.” The 
constitution of Maryland (Article ITI, sec- 
tion 11) says that ‘‘no minister or preacher 
of the Gospel or of any religious creed or 
denomination shall be eligible as 
senator or delegate.” The constitution of 
Tennessee (Article LX, section 1) declares 
that ‘‘no minister of the Gospel or priest, 
of any denomination whatever, shall be 
eligible to a seat in either house of the 
legislature.” These are examples of con- 
stitutional exclusion of persons from the 
exercise of civil functions on account of 
their ecclesiastical character and office, and, 
so far, examples of proscription on religious 
grounds. The reason of the exclusion and 
the fact itself involve the practical results 
of a religious test. 

These provisions are the exceptions, 
rather than the general rule, in the constitu- 
tions of the American states. The great 
mass of these constitutions exclude all re- 
ligious tests as qualifications to hold office 
or to perform any civil duty or exercise any 
political or civil right or privilege; and 
also exclude the power to levy taxes for the 
support of religion and guarantee to each 
person the full enjoyment of the rights of 
a religious conscience within the limits of 
decency and public order. It would be 
tedious to go through the whole list of pro- 
visions that secure these results, and, hence, 
a few examples must suffice. 

The constitution of Illinois (Article II, 
section 3) declares that ‘‘the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination, shall for- 
ever be guaranteed, and no person shall be 
denied any civil or political right, privilege, 
or capacity on account of his religious 
opinions,” and that ‘‘no person shall be 
required to attend or support any ministry 
or place of worship against his consent, nor 
shall any preference be given by law to any 
religious denomination or mode of worship.” 
The constitution of Iowa (Article I, sections 
3, 4) declares that ‘‘the general assembly 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; nor shall any person be 
compelled to attend any place of worship, 
pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for building 
or repairing places of worship, or the main- 
tenance of any minister or ministry. No 
religious test shall be required as a qualifi- 
cation for any office or public trust, and no 
person shall be deprived of any of his 





rights, privileges, or capacities, or dis. 
qualified from the performance of any of 
his public or private duties, or rendered in- 
competent to give evidence in any court of 
law or equity, in consequence of his opin- 
ions on the subject of religion.” The con- 
stitution of Michigan (Article IV, sections 
39, 41) declares that ‘‘ the legislature shall 
pass no law to prevent any person from 
worshiping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, or to compel 
any person to attend, erect, or support 
any place of religious worship, or to 
pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for 
the support of any minister of the Gos- 
pel or teacher of religion. The legislature 
shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or 
political privileges and capacities of any 
person on account of his opinion or belief 
concerning matters of religion.” The con- 
stitution of New Jersey (Article I, section 4) 
provides that ‘‘ no religious test shall be re- 
quired as a qualification for any office or pub- 
lic trust, and nd person shall be denied the 
enjoyment of any civil right merely on ac- 
count of his religious principles.” The 
constitution of Oregon (Article I, sections 
3, 4, 6) says: ‘‘No law shall, in any case 
whatever, control the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious opinions or interfere 
with the rights of conscience. No religious 
test shall be required as a qualification for 
any office of trust or profit. No person 
shall be rendered incompetent as a witness 
or juror in consequence of his opinions on 
matters of religion, nor be questioned in 
any court of justice touching his religious 
belief to affect the weight of his testimony.” 

Similar provisions, more or less full, are 
found in the constitutions of most of the 
other states, and in all the states there are 
constitutional restrictions designed to pro- 
tect the rights of a religious conscience 
against encroachment by legislative power. 

Some persons are conscientiously averse 
to bearing arms; and in many of the states 
we find constitutional provisions granting 
them an exemption from this service. 
Thus the constitution of Indiana (Article 
XII, section 6) says: ‘‘No person consci- 
entiously opposed to bearing arms shall be 
compelled to do militia duty; but such per- 
son shall pay an equivalent for exemption, 
the amount to be prescribed by law.” The 
constitution of Alabama (Article X, section 
1) says: ‘‘ All citizens of any denomination 
whatever who, from scruples of conscience, 
may be averse to bearing arms shall be ex- 
empt therefrom, upon such conditions as 
may be prescribed by law.” Provisions of 
the same general character occur in the 
constitutions of many of the other states. 

So also some persons are conscientiously 
opposed to taking a legal oath, and, hence, 
provision is made that they may simply 
affirm, as the equivalent of anoath. On this 
point the constitution of Missouri (Article 
II, section 12) says: ‘‘If any person shall 
declare that he has conscientious scruples 
against taking an oath or swearing in any 
form, the said oath may be changed into a 
solemn affirmation and be made by him in 
that form.” The constitution of Indiana 
(Article I, section 8) says: ‘‘The mode of 
administering an oath or affirmation shall 
be such as shall be most consistent with 
and binding upon the conscience of the 
person to whom such oath or affirmation 
may be administered.” Like provisions 
are found in the constitutions or statutes of 
other states. 

Some of the state constitutions expressly 
prohibit the appropriation of any public 
funds or property for religious or sectarian 
uses. Thus the constitution of Illinois 
(Article VIII, section 3) says: ‘‘ Neither 
the general assembly, nor any county, 
city, town, township, school district, or 
other public corporation, shall ever make 
any appropriation or pay from any public 
fund whatever anything in aid of any 
church or sectarian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school, academy, 
seminary, college, university, or other lit- 
erary or scientific institution controlled by 
any church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation 
of land, money, or other personal property 
ever be made by the state or any such pub- 
lic corporation to any church or for any 
sectarian purpose.” The constitution of Mis- 
souri (Article [X, section 10) contains a sim- 
ilar provision. The constitution of Indiana 
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money shall be drawn from the treasury for 
the benefit of any religious or theological 
institution.” The constitution of Oregon 
(Article I, section 5) provides that ‘‘no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury for 
the benefit of any religious or theological 
institution, nor shall any money be appro- 
priated for the payment of any religious 
service in either house of the legislative 
assembly.” The constitution of Michigan 
(Article IV, section 40) declares that ‘‘no 
money shall be appropriated or drawn from 
the treasury for the benefit of any religious 
sect or society, theological or religious sem- 
inary, nor shall property belonging to the 
state be appropriated for any such pur- 
poses.” The constitution of Minnesota 
(Article I, section 16) and that of Wiscon- 
sin (Article I, section 18) contain a similar 
provision. 

Looking, then, at these various constitu- 
tional provisions as a whole, and as indi- 
cating the general policy of the American 
states in regard to religion, Judge Cooley, 
in his ‘‘ Constitutional Limitations” (chap- 
ter xiii), says that ‘‘those things which 
are not lawful under any of the American 
constitutions may be stated thus”: 

1. ‘‘ Any law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” 2. ‘‘Compulsory support, 
by taxation or otherwise, of religion.” 
3. ‘Compulsory attendance upon religious 
worship.” 4. ‘Restraints upon the free 
exercise of religion according to the dic- 
tates of the conscience.” 5. ‘‘ Restraintg 
upon the expression of religious belief.” 

“«These,” he adds, ‘‘ are the prohibitions 
which in some form of words are to be 
found in the American constitutions and 
which secure freedom of conscience and of 
religious worship. No man in religious 
matters is to be subjected to the censorship 
of the state; and the state is not to inquire 
into or take notice of religious belief, when 
the citizen performs his duty to the state 
and to his fellows.” He also says that “‘it 
is not toleration which is established in our 
system, but religious equality.” The ex- 
ceptions to this principle referred to 
and illustrated by citations in the ‘com- 
mencement of this article he treats 
as exceptions not often put into prac- 
tice and by no means representing the 
general character of our American state 
constitutions. They are, rather, the relics 
of ideas once prevalent, but now for the 
most part discarded in this country. They 
are, moreover, generally found in the older 
constitutions, and not in those of more re- 
cent date. The American people have out- 
grown the doctrine of religious tests and 
that of taxation for religious purposes. 
The tendency of public thought has been 
toward.a complete severance of church and 
state. 

Mr. John Norton Pomeroy, in his ‘‘ In- 
troduction to Municipal Law” (p. 292), 
states as follows the general theory in re- 
gard to religion on which our national and 
state constitutions are built: 


‘The theory of our national and state 
constitutions is that the state, as an organic 
body, has nothing whatever to do with re- 
ligion, except to protect the individuals in 
whatever belief and worship they may 
adopt; that religion is entirely a matter be- 
tween each man and his God; that the 
state, as separated from the individuals 
who compose it, has no existence except in 
a figure; and that to predicate religious 
responsibilities of this abstraction is an ab- 
surdity. Whatever, then, the state does, 
whatever laws it makes touching religious 
subjects, are done and made not because 
the state is responsible, but simply that the 
people may be secure in the enjoyment of 
their own religious preferences. Public 
labor is forbidden by i on Sunday, not 
because the state, as such, respects the 
sacredness of the day or attempts to en- 
force its observance; but because a large 
portion of its worthy citizens do regard the 
day as sacred and employ it for public and 
private worship, and have a right to be pro- 
tected in the quiet use of the time for these 
purposes. So far as the state is concerned, 
the laws forbidding public labor on Sunday 
stand on exactly the same footing as those 
forbidding disorderly houses, public intem- 
perance, and -all other acts which disturb 
the ce. The same may be said of laws 
against profane swearing. 


Reasoning from these principles, Mr. 
Pomeroy says: ‘‘ Indeed, although the peo- 
ple composing our body politic are doubt- 
less as much impressed with Christian ideas 
as those of any other nation, our govern- 
ments, both state and national, by ignoring 
the whole subject, can hardly be called 
Christian.” This is undoubtedly the truth. 


, 





Neither Christianity nor any other religious 
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system forms any part of the Constitution 
of the United States. The same is true of 
the state constitutions, as a general fact. 
The exceptions are such as were specified 
in the first part of this article; and even 
these exceptions are limited to a few par- 
ticulars and in practice are mostly obsolete. 
The all-pervading principle, then, of our 
American constitutions is that the state, as 
such, has nothing to do with religion, be- 
yond affording to the people protection in 
the enjoyment of their religious rights, and 
that, too, with no discrimination among 
them. it is difficult to see how a state es- 
tablished upon this principle, and for rea- 
sons of state policy conducting a school 
system at the public expense, can make that 
system the instrument of religious instruc- 
tion or worship in any form. It manifestly 
cannot do so without contradicting the 
fundamental law of its own organic life. 


Biblical Research, 


AT a recent meeting of the London Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archeology Dr. Ginsburg 
read an interesting paper on the Babylonian 
Codex of Hosea and Joel, written in 916 A. D, 
and now at St. Petersburg, and compared it 
with the ordinary Masoretic text, as now ac- 
centuated. The Codex belonged to the famous 
Firkowitz collection, and exhibits phenomena 
which had not been known to exist in MSS. of 
the Old Testament up to the time of its discoy- 
ery. These are (1) the disposition and readings 
of the text and of the Massorah attached to it ; 
(2) the vowel-points, which not only differ in 
form from those in common. use, but also are 
placed above, instead of below the letters ; and 
(3) the form and disposition of the tonal ac- 
cents, which likewise differ from those to be 
found in Hebrew grammars and MSS. Thick 
dots are employed between the words, as well 
as in other places, to fill out the line to its 
proper length, in lieu of the usual littere dila- 
tabiles. Joel is divided into 5 sections, 3 open 
and 2 closed ; and Hosea into 18, 11 open and 7 
closed. Inthe Table of Variant Readings Dr. 
Ginsburg showed that the MS. has 94 variations 
from the received text, 63 being in Hosea and 
31 in Joel, all these being exclusive of varia- 
tions dependent on the plene or defective mode 
of writing. Twenty-seven of these variant 
readings have been corrected by a second 
hand. Among the new readings Dr. Ginsburg 
pointed out the following as especially notice- 
able: In Hosea ii, 22 (20 of the A. V.), “and 
thou shalt know that I am the Lord,”’ instead of 
‘and thou shalt know the Lord.”’ In Hosea 
iii, 1, ‘‘according to the love of the Lord 
toward the house of Israel,’’ instead of ‘to- 
ward the children of Israel.’? In Hosea ix, 2, 
*‘and the new wine shall deceive them,”’ instead 
of ‘shall fail in her.” From the Massorah 
Parva, which is given between the two columns 
and the outer or edge margin of every page, 
we have several readings not included in the 
printed Massorah. Thus against the words 
“and their staff (Spm) declareth unto them” 
(Hos. ivy, 12) we are told to read ‘‘and from 
His voice (}$\py}) declared He unto them.” 
It is peculiarly interesting to find the old (mas- 

cculine) form yp of the 3d personal pronoun 
used, instead of the feminine, in two passages 
(Hos, ii, 4; Joel iv, 1), thus affording fresh evi- 
dence that it was originally epicene, and so em- 
ployed throughout the whole of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, being only gradually displaced from 
the Prophets and Hagiographa by the later form 
vn, though left in the Pentateuch, the text of 
which was regarded as too sacred to be inter- 
fered with. 

At the same meeting the Rev. A. H. Sayce 
endeavored to throw some light upon the 
interpretation of the Hamathite hieroglyphics, 
and to identify afew of the characters, more 
particularly one which seems to be a determ- 
inative prefix of cities or countries. He also 
attempted to refer the invention of the Hamath- 
te system of writing to the Hittites, from 
whom it was borrowed by the neighboring Sem- 
itie tribes—the Hittites themselves, according 
to the evidence of their proper names, as found 
on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, being 
a non-Semitic race. He further compared the 
list of Hamathite characters drawn up by Dr. 
William Hayes Ward with those of the Cypriote 
Syllabary, and came to the conclusion that the 
latter were derived from the former. An at- 
tempt was also made to explain the names 
(aleph, beth, etc.) given to the letters of the 
Pheenician alphabet by the Semites, after they 
had borrowed it from Egypt, by supposing them 
to have been already familiar with these names, 
through the medium of the Hamathite hiero- 
glyphics. It was shown that the Phenician 
alphabet was really first used by the 
Arameans (as is proved by the Aramaic 
forms of the names assigned to the 
letters both in Greek and Hebrew), and the 
Arameans may be supposed to have adopted 
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it in place of the more cumbrous Hamathite, 
just as the Greek inhabitants of the Archipelago 
adopted the simpler Phenician alphabet in 
place of the Cypriote Syllabary. The Rey, W. 
Houghton contributed the second part of his 
monograph on ‘‘ The Mammalia of the Assyrian 
Sculptures,’’ dealing this time with the wild 
animals. He remarked that one of the mon- 
keys engraved on the Black Obelisk of Shalma- 
neser represents the Presbyter Entellus, the 
Hoonuman of India, or some closely allied 
species. Another species is the Macacus Silenus. 
The hare is the Lepus Sinaiticus, called in Acca- 
dian ca-zinna, or ‘face of the desert’’ ; and the 
animal denoted by the rimu, mention of which 
frequently occurs on the monuments, is a Bos, 
and not a Bubalus, or buffalo, as has sometimes 
been assumed. It probably represents the Bos 
Primigenius of the Tertiary period. The wild 
goat is the Capra Sinaitica, the Asiatic steinboc 
or ibex. We have also the wild sheep (Capro- 
vis Orientalis), the wild deer (Cervus Mesopotam- 
icus), as well as the Cervus Maral, or Persian 
deer, the rhinoceros, called ‘“‘the ox from the 
River Saceya,” and the elephant (Zlephas 


Indicus), 
Fine Arts. 


Mr. 8. P, Avery, to whom New Yorkers 
are indebted for many an opportunity for be- 
coming acquainted with the finest productions 
of modern European painters, has now on ex- 
hibition at his rooms in Fifth Avenue a very 
choice collection of .works by famous French 
artists which are well worthy the attention of 
alllovers of art. Among them is a new water- 
color by Meissonier, which he calls ““A Republic- 
an Sentinel of the Army of the Var.’’ It is a 
single figure of a soldier on guard ; but it is an 
exquisite drawing, and the landscape is so im- 
portant a part of the picture that the solitary 
figure appears like a subordinate in the compo- 
sition. The sky is beautifully luminous, and 
the bayonet of the soldier gleams sharply 
against the bright blue ether. There is a por- 
trait of a Syrian woman by Gerome, which 
offers a strange contrast to the other works of 
this great artist that have been seen here. It 
must be confessed that it is not a picture that 
one would be likely to fall in love with, either 
for the sake of the subject or its manner of 
treatment. But it isa Gerome, and as one of 
his late productions it is a curious subject for 
an artist’s study. There is a very charming and 
characteristic painting by Jules Breton, called 
“The Lookout,’ representing a peasant girl 
lying on a cliff overlooking the sea; and char- 
acteristic works by Schreyer, Charles L. Muller, 
L. A. Gros, Vibert, Baugniet, Merle, Comte, 
David Col, Bouguereau, Plassar, Boughton, 
Escosura, Saintin, Voltz, Castres, Perrault, 
Ziem, Palmaroli, and many others. ‘The Ar- 
rival of the Cardinal,’’ by Delort, is a very 
delightful piece of character painting, which 
makes one feel as though he were in Italy in the 
last century while looking at it. There is, too, 
an exquisite piece of delicate work by Paul 
Virey, which will repay avery close and long 
inspection and which cannot be seen in a hurry. 
Mr. Avery’s delicacy and refinement of taste is 
well displayed not only in the pictures in his 
rooms, but in a great variety of artistic objects 
of art manufacture in glass, porcelain, and 
bronze. 


....At the recent sale in London of the 
paintings belonging to the late Wynn Ellis, a 
merchant, who had been many years in making 
the collection, a portrait, by Gainsborough, of 
the Duchess of Devonshire brought the im- 
mense sum of £10,600, equal to about $60,000 in 
our currency. For a single head it was cer- 
tainly an enormous price. A landscape, by 
Turner, at the same sale brought $15,000, and 
the entire sale amounted to £100,000, There 
seems to be something wrong and cruelly 
unjust in paying such vast sums of money 
for single pictures and in squandering so 
great a sum as was paid by Mr. Stewart for 
Meissonier’s “‘ 1807,’’ while hundreds of worthy 
artists are unable to find purchasers for their 
pictures at any price. But it is the possibility 
of obtaining such prices that gives energy to 
artists and inspires art patrons with courage to 
make purchases of works which might never 
find a market if it were not for the hope of 
making a profit on them. 











...- There is an estimable French artist named 
Leon Coignet living in Paris, who recently cel- 
ebrated ~his eighty-third anniversary, when a 
banquet was given in his honor, at which there 
were four generations of his pupils, some of 
whom occupy the highest positions in French 
art. At the end of the banquet an album was pre- 
sented to him, containing portraits of 120 artists 
who were present on the occasion. The French 
certainly understand the art of paying compli- 
ments better than any other people, and French 
artists better than other Frenchmen, 


....-A movement has been set on foot for an 
exhibition during the coming summer of works 





of art selected from the various collections in 





New York, which, it is to be hoped, may prove 
successful; and, judging from the names of 
the public-spirited gentlemen published in 
connection with the scheme, we presume it 
will be. 


-.+.-The number of competitors for the Paix 
de Rome for painting this year was thirty-five, 
of whom ten have been selected for the final 
contest. Their work began on the 2th of 
April and will continue until July 17th, Sun- 
days and fétes excepted. 


---““The Dance of Death,” the old wall- 
painting in the Church of St. Nicholas, in Ber- 
lin, is to be reproduced in lithograph by the 
Historical Society of Berlin, and issued with a 
dissertation on the various Dances of Death. 


«.-.The school of artists in Paris, called by 
the name of Les impressionistes, have opened 
another exhibition of their works in the Rue de 
Peletier. 





Hersonatities, 


TaE New York correspondent of the 
London Academy, in making mention of Mr. 
I. H, Ingram’s stupid denial of Griswold’s 
“scandalous story”? about Poe’s piracy of 
Brown’s ‘“Conchologist’s Text-book,’’ says 
that the only copy of the latter known in this 
country is in the possession of Mr. George P. 
Philes, a well-known bibliomaniac, connected 
with the house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
of this city.’’ It is very far from being just to 
Mr. Philes to call him a bibliomaniac, for he is 
something a good deal more and better—viz., 
a thoroughly well-informed bibliopholist, who 
knows the commercial as well as he does the in- 
trinsic value of ancient and modern books. Asto 
the charge of literary theft brought against Poe 
by Doctor Griswold, Mr. Philes’s investigations 
prove it to have been strictly correct, and Dr. 
Griswold is justified by evidence which admits 
of no dispute; and Mr. Ingram is shown to 
be as ignorant as he was presumptuous in 
attempting the defense of a man of whom he 
knew next to nothing. 





--..‘* My heart would pouritself out intears,”’ 
said General Banks, in Congress, last week, “if 
I believed that while I was a member of this 
house the Speaker should be called upon to ap- 
pend his name toa chart which would be a chart 
of dishonor to Bunker Hill.” In such a con- 
tingency as that we should imagine that General 
Banks would do something a good deal more 
violent. A chart of dishonor to Bunker Hill, 
indeed! We would like to see Congress attempt 
anything of the kind. But there is little danger 
of it. What Congress proposed doing was to 
abolish the Boston or, rather, the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, which the gallant Banks felt would 
be a dishonor to Bunker Hill. Hence the gal- 
lant General’s proposed tears, which, happily, 
he will not be called upon to pour out. 


...-It turns out that the Democratic com- 
plaints that young Sherman, son of the senator 
and late partner of Col. Fred. Grant in Wash- 
ington, has been appointed United States mar- 
shal for New Mexico—‘“‘not because he was sus- 
pected of any fitness for the place, but simply 
because heis John Sherman’s son and wants to 
live, like his father, at the public crib’’—are all 
bosh, as usual. Hon. John Sherman has no 
children. The Sherman receiving the appoint- 
ment is a son of Charles T. Sherman, late United 
States District Judge at Cleveland, Ohio, 


....An Englishman named Charles A. Cole 
has contributed two articles to Macmillan’s 
Magazine descriptive of men and things in Ver- 
mont; and, although he tells nothing that is 
either new or entertaining, he is entitled to the 
credit of being perfectly honest and good-na- 
tured, although it must be confessed that he is 
very dull. The State of Vermont is full of love- 
ly landscapes ; but the people are the most un- 
picturesque of any in the United States. 


.... The wife of Ole Bull left New York re- 
cently to join her husband at his home in Nor- 
way. While Mr. Bull has been making his 
musical tour through Europe and Egypt, Mrs. 
Bull has been residing with her parents in this 
country and spending her time in translating a 
Norwegian novel, which will soon be published 
in Chicago. They expect to return to this 
country in the autumn. 


....Senator Jones, of Nevada, has become 
something of a lion in Washington since he 
made his great speech on silver. He is de- 
scribed as a bluff, hearty man of fifty. He 
wears fine diamonds and his eyes sparkle with 
humor. He can sing the latest negro melody, 
recite Joaquin Miller’s latest stanzes, and play 
billiards and poker. 

....-Among the arrivals in this city last week 
was the Marquis De Rochambeau, of the French 
comm*fssion to Philadelphia. The sound of the 
name brings back the time when our fathers 
hailed with tears of joy the advent of the first 
De Rochambeau to visit these shores. 


»-.-Dr. Gould, physician to the American 
legation at Rome, whose late wife, Mrs. Emily 
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Bliss Gould, will long be remembered for her 
philanthropic labors in behalf of: poor Italian 
children, has returned to this country for g 
brief sojourn. 


--.. Longfellow, the poet, has rented a cot. 
tage in Bryn Maur, Montgomery County, Penn,, 
where he and his family are to pass the sum. 
mer. He was “‘recepted’’ in Philadelphia by 
Mr. G. W. Childs, of The Ledger, last week. 


....The friends of Mrs. Swisshelm will be 
pleased to hear that she and her daughter are 
now in Leipzig, and that she has fully recovered 
from the illness which detained her in Londoy 
some ten days. 


....Ex-Governor Gaston, F. 0. Prince, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, Edward Avery, Judge 
Abbott, P. A. Collins, and Charles P. Emery ar 
among the stockholders in the new Boston Poy 
Company. 

..-.Mr. George H. Boker, the United States 
minister to Russia, left Liverpool on Saturday 
week to make a short visit to the Centennia 
Exhibition. 


....The firm of Schott & Sons, of Mayence, 
have purchased the copyright of Wagner's 
Centennial March. 


Science. 


THE last report of the state geologist of Ala. 
bama contains an essay on the cotton army- 
worm by Mr. A. R. Grote, who has resided sey- 
eral years in that state and had good oppor. 
tunities of studying the habits of this insect, 
He feels convinced that it is an imported insect, 
and not indigenous to the Southern States. The 
appearance of the worm is preceded by flights 
of the moth, which in Central Alabama occur 
in June or July. Previously he had always 
heard of the appearance of the worm to the 
southward. ‘Before it,” he writes, “the cot- 
ton in my vicinity had shown no sign of worm, 
and had any existed in the country it must have 
shown itself during the preceding three months, 
while the young cotton-plants were grow- 
ing. In favorable seasons the, broods were 
successive until frost and the death of the 
cotton-plant. Where food failed on one plant- 
ation the worms wandered to another; but 
not till then. The first brood in one 
locality is irregular—skipping some plantations, 
invading others. Again, I have noticed that, 
while there was yet leaf enough left and the 
season yet warm, whole sections would be for- 
saken by the freshly disclosed-moths. There 
is no doubt in my mind, from the facts in the 
case, that the cotton-worm has a yearly migta- 
tion northward. The cold weather finally kills 
the moths, without their being able to provide 
fora further brood. I have noticed the moth 
in the fall as far north as Canada and the Great 
Lakes and on the coast of Maine.” 


....In the arid districts of Mexico the Cacta- 
cee are a familiar feature. They are soft and 
juicy, and this soft and juicy character seems 
just the thing for preserving vitality during the 
dry periods that occur there. In a district in 
Southern Africa known as the Griqua States, 
and also an extremely dry district, a class of 
plants has recently been found which, like the 
Cactacex of our own continent, will live for 
long periods without water ; but, instead of be, 
ing soft and succulent, are hard and seem like 
solid stone. Dr. Hooker had a quantity sent 
to him, and he describes them as ‘spindle 
shaped, woody stocks of stony hardness.” 
Some of these remained some years under Dr. 
Hooker’s hands, though in a moist hot-house, 
before exhibiting any signs of growth, in this 
respect corresponding with our Cactacee, some 
of which the writer of this has known to remain 
twenty years without the slightest growth being 
manifest. When these rock-like spindles grew, 
however, Dr, Hooker was astonished to find 
them belong to natural families of no immediate 
relationship to one another. There were among 
them asclepiods and cucurbits, convolvulads, 
geraniums, leguminose plants, and others. 








...-lt has been found by Dr. Giinther, ac- 
cording to The American Naturalist, that the 
young sword-fish differs from the adult not 
only in having no ‘“‘sword,’’ but in having the 
scapular arch prolonged intoa horn at the 
lower part, while the ventral fins are wanting. 
Though there is no sword, the jaws are long, of 
equal length, and both are furnished with teeth. 
As the fish grows the scapular horn disappears, 
the ventral fins grow, and the upper jaw is de- 
veloped in excess of the lower. The long 
teeth disappear, and the upper jaw grows into 
the toothless, sword-like weapon which gives 
the fish its peculiar character. 


....Mr. Bundy has noticed that humble-bees 
have, in visiting the flowers of Ribes aureum, 
always extracted the honey through perfora- 
tions in the bases of the calyxes, made by their 
mandibles.”” “When,” he says (in The Amer- 
ican Naturalist for April), three-fourths of the 
flowers had been despoiled in this way, 60 great 
was their dexterity that seven flowers per 
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minute were found bitten open and robbed of 
their honey.”” The same was noticed by Mr. 
struthers, of Fort Atkinson, on the flowers of 
Robinia pseudocacia in 1868. 

,..- The brine shrimp, Artemia, has been the 
subject of several papers of much interest, by a 
Russian naturalist, Schmankewitsch, who an- 
nounces that by increasing the saltness of the 
water in which Artemia salina lives a modifica- 
tion goes on from generation to generation, 
until the caudal lobes finally disappear, and the 
form is that in A. Mihlhausenii; and by revers- 
ing the process the caudal lobes grow out again 
and become those of A. salina! These’are facts 
of significance bearing on the doctrine of the 
transformation of species. 


...-lt has been noted and regarded as a spe- 
cies of instinct in the Ampelopsis hederacea, our 
common Virginia Creeper, that when the ten- 
drils come near a wall or some other object 
capable of supporting it sucker-like dises ap- 
pear on the ends. In Ampelopsis tricuspidata, 
however, the discs appear when there is no for- 
eign body near. This precocity of this ana- 
logue of instinct in this species has not been ex- 
plained. 


....The observations of the Hon. J. D. Cox 
regarding the multiplication by fission ina large 
infusorian the (Stentor Miillerii) published in 
The American Naturalist for May, will interest 
microscopists. The entire process was under- 
gone in about two hours. Figures are given to 
illustrate the successive changes. 


....The report of Prof. Hayden, in charge of 
the U. 8. Geological Survey of the Territories 
for 1875, contains a detailed account of the 
Jand-snails of Colorado, observed by Mr. Earn- 
est Ingersoll, and affords much interesting in- 
formation regarding their distribution. 


....It has been found that the young of the 
blind beetles of Mammoth Cave are eyeless, as 
well as the adult. These, as well as a number 
of other forms, are figured and noticed by the 
editor of The American Naturalist. 











Missions, 


We printed in Tue INDEPENDENT of May 
4th a sermon delivered bya Buddhist bonze in 
Tokid, as reported by an energetic and scholar- 
ly American missionary, Rev. D. C. Greene. 
The sermon was given in one of the buildings 
of Zempukuji (Temple of Peace and Happi- 
ness) so long occupied by the United States 
legation, and for which our great government 
has never paid any rent. The shining-pated 
bonze annually made out his bill in imposing 
style, and got not even so much as the expense 
of his paper in return. This temple belongs to 
the Monto Shiu (Sect of the Disciples, or ‘‘ gate- 
followers’’). It is also called Shin-shiu, or New 
Sect. Our types made it Mouldshu; and we 
may add that if our correspondents would 
write out clearly or in printed letters all for- 
eign, strange, or uncouth names, fewer mis- 
takes would be made, to their annoyance and 
that of their readers. The Montoists are the 
Protestants of Japanese Buddhism. The sect 
is of purely Japanese origin, was founded 
in 1262, by his reverence, Shinran, who 
was a sort of Buddhistie Luther in silk and 
erape. Shinran taught the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith (in Buddha) as nearly as 
can well be imagined by a Protestant Chris- 
tian. Regarding as useless mummery all works 
of supererogation—amulets, chains, vain rep-_ 
etition of prayers, incense, penance, etc., etc.— 
he taught that men are saved by faith in 
Buddha alone, not by works, and that every 
true believer must purify his life and heart by 
faith, exhibited in right thinking, living, and 
acting: He also preached with practice that 
fastings, celibacy, vigils, etc., were not essen- 
tial; and, like Luther, he married a wife, the 
daughter of a court noble. To this day the 
Shin bonzes enjoy wives and families and the 
kindly fruits of the season with the fat of the 
land. As the writer can testify, they live purer 
lives, they are the most learned, the most zeal- 
ous, and the most diligent priests. In every 
sense, the Shin bonze is more of a man than a 
prelate. They are also the most progressive, 
aggressive, adaptive, and alert of Japanese 
bonzes. They were the first to remodel their 
theological schools after the pattern of Euro- 
pean or American seminaries. They build their 
temples not in obscure places and mountain 
solitudes, like other sects; but in the very 
heart and marts of the city, where living men 
and women most resort. These temples are 
cheerful and inviting without and gorgeous 
within. They number 18,718 in the empire. 
Other sects pray and use books in Chinese 
and Sanskrit. The Shin bonzes write in plain 
and vigorous Japanese vernacular. The Sankai- 
ri, the finest specimen of Japanese Buddhistic 
theology, is the work of a Shin theologian. The 
greatest twin temples in Tokio, in the heart of 
the city, are of the Shin sect. An immense one, 
burrt down in 1872, is to be rebuilt of brick, like 
& foreign or Christian church: While other 





temples in Kidto are dingily decaying, those of 
the Shin sect stand in full repair and shining 
defiantly in a dress of new crimson lacquer. 
‘“* As handsome as a Monto altar” is a proverb. 
It was the Shin sect that, by secession from the 
attempted government confederation of all the 
sects, both Buddhist and Shinto—broke the 
united front of Pagan resistance to Christianity. 
Though saving its own integrity, the Montoists 
by this stroke helped the Christian cause im- 
mensely. Finally the Montoists, besides having 
the lion’s share of learning, wealth, tact,skill, and 
aggressive power in Japanese Buddhism, have 
recently started a religious newspaper in Tokio, 
with the chief end in view of defending them- 
selves against the onslaught of Christianity, 
which seems moving slowly but resistlessly on. 
Probably no better test of the certainty of 
success in missionary work is found than by 
noting thestrength and amount of preparations 
for resistance which the progress of a new re- 
ligion invokes. 

....The recent proclamation of the prime 
minister of Japan declaring that hereafter Sun- 
day shall be observed as a day of rest in the 
government offices throughout the empire has 
an encouraging significance to those who watch 
the progress of Christian ideas in Japan. The 
five-line announcement of the premier, Sanjo, to 
the In, Sho, Shi, Cho, Fu, and Ken—as the 
trunk and branches of the government, from 
supreme council to county offices, are desig- 
nated—has a history behind it. In November, 
1872, when the Mikado had determined on 
abolishing the lunar and adopting the solar cal- 
endar, it was intended then to adopt Sunday, out 
of pureconvenience. This good intention was 
spoiled by the imprudence of a French Roman 
Catholic missionary in TOki6, who exultingly 
remarked to one of the supreme counselors 
that, haying adopted the ealendar of Christen- 
dom, with its Sunday, they might as well at 
once take the next step, and recognize Christian- 
ity. This remark was understood as a taunt; 
and the native conservatives, hearing of it, im- 
mediately took measures to secure the retention 
of the old holidays—the 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 
and 26th days of each month—and to prevent 
the recognition of Sunday. They were suc- 
cessful. Elated with their victory, they next 
demanded the purging of the schools of such 
text-books as Wayland’s and Haven’s “ Moral 
Science,’’ and issued orders forbidding the at- 
tendance of students at Christian churches or 
Bible-classes. Their next step was to prohibit 
the engagement of any minister or teacher of 
the Christian religion inthe government schools. 
They then boldly attempted to have the foreign 
instructors teach on Sundays, and take their 
holidays on the Japanese ichi-roku, or “ one- 
six’’ days. Only the French teachers in the 
Imperial College agreed to this, the American 
and English refusing. The baffled school offi- 
eer took his revenge in refusing to re-engage 
the American instructor most prominent in ad- 
vocating the faithful maintenance of Sunday as 
a day of rest. Three years have now passed, 
and the significance of the recognition of Sun- 
day as a day of rest in Japan is seen in this: 
that, whereas in 1872 such a measure so 
alarmed the anti-Christian or active Pagan ele- 
ment in Japan, now, in 1876, that element is not 
to be feared, and the adoption of Sunday has 
so far scarcely suggested the thought of oppo- 
sition. The direct advantage to Christian 
labor, and especially to preaching, in giving to 
the native evangelists and missiovaries a day 
that accords with the general public leisure, 
and audiences disengaged and ready to hear, is 
simply incalculable. Already the Japanese 
Christians in committees of two—the apostolic 
number—are preaching and teaching unchecked 
and unharmed in many of the interior towns 
and localities where foreigners are not allowed 
to go. 

.-..-Some years ago, says The Presbyterian, 
two Syrian brothers, Saleeby by name, founded 
a number of schools in the mountains of Leb- 
anon. They used the Arabic Bible and gave 
their whole instruction a seriptural tone. These 
schools have now passed into the hands of the 
Free Church of Scotland. They are under the 
charge of a superintending missionary, a phy- 
sician, and a lady superintendent. The Bible is 
taught and the Shorter Catechism or some sim- 
ilar formulary, Mohammedans, Druses, Maron- 
ites, and Greeks attend the schools. There is 
also an institution for the training of teachers, 
very fully equipped, 

....How Christian missions ought and do 
propagate themselves is beautifully shown in 
all the colors of the rainbow spectrum in Yo- 
kohama. The Sandwich Islanders, after their 
conversion to Christianity, some years ago, 
sent as a thank-offering a contribution to the 
Christians in Japan, for stained glass windows 
to adorn the first Christian church-edifice in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. The sunlight of every Sab- 
bath irradiates the faces of a Christian Japan- 


ese congregation gathered in this church, 
which now numbers nearly 200 members. 


...-The receipts of the English Wesleyan 
Missionary Society for 1875-76 will reach the 


sum of $920,000. Last yeara similar amount 
was, raised, by means of contributions for extra- 
ordinary objects. This year the large sum 
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The Suvday-school, 
LESSON yor JONE 11th, 1876. 


APOSTLES BEFORE THE COUNCIL—Acts 
V, 27-42. 








From this lesson we may learn 


1. A Save Rove or ActTIon ( v. 27—29). 
2..A NoBLE THEME OF DiscouRsB (Vv. 30—32). 
3. A STRANGE CAUSE FoR Joy (vy. 33—42). 


1. A Sarge Rute oF Action (vy. 27-—29).— 
These men, who are now arraigned before the 
great Jewish council, had been there but a few 
days before. They had then been bidden ‘not 
to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus.” 
In reply to this order, they appealed to the coun- 
cillors as to whether men or God ought to be the 
more obeyed. For themselves they said: ‘‘ We 
cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.’ Joining their Christian asso- 
ciates after this first warning, they prayed to 
God; and he manifested his will so clearly that 
they went right on in preaching and healing. 
This open disregard of the council, this glaring 
contempt of court, called forth the indignant 
inquiry of the high-priest with which to-day’s 
lesson opens. Having thus recalled the order | 
of the council, he at once charged on the apos- 
tles (1) their glaring disobedience and (2) their | 
virtual conspiracy to fix the crime of murder 
on the council. Peter does not deny the asser- | 
tions of the high-priest. Practically he grants | 
their truth; but he gives, as his all-sufficient rea- | 
son for what he did, this safe rule of action: ““We | 
ought to obey God, rather than man.”’ Legal | 
authority thundered against them. The ruling 
sentiment, if not the popular sentiment, was 
adverse. Imprisonment, scourging, death itself 
stared them in the face. But they did God’s 
will. They acted the noble part because they 
acted upon a safe rule. Here all persons should 
take a stand. Our Centennial Commission took 
this stand upon the Sabbath-opening question ; 
but will they maintain it? In all the ranges of 
activity and by all men, women, and children 
the rule should be observed. Obey God, rather 
than men. The lesson further presents 


2. A NoBLE THEME OF Discourse (vy. 30—32). 
—Personal matters were disposed of by Peter 
and the other apostles in one brief sentence. 
Then came that noblest of themes, Jesus. He 
made a wise and skillful presentation of the 
subject; for Peter knew his audience, and he 
did desire them to give him a candid hearing. 
He speaks, therefore, of ‘‘the God of our 
fathers’? and of ‘‘Israel,” seeking by these 
terms to win their attention, and sow in them to 
Jesus. There is, however, no concealing of the 
facts, no covering of the truth, no compromise 
with error. Jesus, the crucified and the exalt- 
ed One, is his theme. And this is the best theme 
for all who claim the Christian name or who 
undertake to do its work. The unsaved need 
Jesus, and so dothesaved. While the simplicity 
of his salvation can be grasped by the child, 
there are glories in his character and work upon 
which delighted ones may gaze forever. His 
work is the golden thread upon which the whole 
of the Scriptures hangs. Preaching or teaching 
Jesus opens an illimitable field, and it is beau- 
teous and delightful as it is broad. Upon this 
most noble theme let every Christian dwell, as 
did Peter and his fellow-workers. We see 

8. A STRANGE CAUSE FOR Joy (v. 33—42).—So 
incensed was the council by the bold declara- 
tion of the apostles that the first impulse was 
to slay them. The sagacity of Gamaliel avert- 
ed this, however. Their lives were spared ; 
but they were beaten, and again commanded 
not to speak in the name of Jesus, and then 
they were let go. No treatment was esteemed 
more shameful than scourging. It was the 
punishment of slaves and of the lowest grades 
of offenders; but these apostles, who had 
done nothing worthy of a censure, much less of a 
stripe, departed from the presence of the coun- 
eil “rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer shame for His name.’’ Here was a 
spectacle on which the council must have 
looked with amazement. A strange source of 
joy had been opened up; but it showed the 
power of Jesus to make his saints superior to 
all adverse surroundings. Nor was their joy a 
momentary effusion. It stood by them con- 
stautly, and “ daily in the temple and in every 
house they ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.” If Jesus can so sustain his fol- 
lowers, there is no need for any to falter be- 
eause suffering for his sake seems imminent. 
He transforms suffering into joy, and he who 
suffers with Jesus here shall reign with him 
hereafter (LI Tim. ii, 11, 12). 








....State Sunday-school conventions are 
flourishing just now. It seems timely, there- 
fore, to recall the conclusions of the Plainfield 
congress upon the defects of the average Sun- 
day-school convention. There is little hope 
that the deficient men will read this list, or, if 
they read, that they will take its solemn utter- 
ances unto themselves. However, if only one 





above mentioned is the ordinary income. 


pay. The congress specified the following 
matters as needing improvement: 


“‘(1.) Imperfect preliminary arrangements of 
the local executive’ committees where the con- 
vention is to be held. (2.) Want of s 
plan, with purpose and point. (3.) Time wasted 
reading monotonous statistics. (4.) Unin- 
teresting reports. (5.) Want of a good man- 
ager. .) Complime: appointment of in- 
efficient men to opena subject. (7.) Too much 
detailed preparation. (8.) Wantof punctuality 
in opening services. (9.) Too little judicious 
exhibition of Sunday-school appliances. (10. 
Want of good order among the officers an 
delegates. (11.) Too much business laid out in 
the programme. (12.) Too much talk by a few 
and too much gush. (13.) Neglect of a judi- 
cious use of circulars, printed notices, etc. 
(14.) Want of enthusiasm in o' g the ses 
sion. (15.) Want of the spiritual and devo- 
tional elements in the exercises. (16.) Lack 
of consecutiveness and progress in the pro- 
ramme of a convention from year to year, 
17.) Failure to secure and publish a definite 
digest of the expressed opinions of the con- 
vention.”’ 


....There are still some teachers who do 
little in the way of personal preparation for 
their classes. Perhaps persistent pressing of 
their duty may improve them; therefore, we 
once more train a gun upon them. The Mora- 
vianm, telling how we must prepare to teach, 
says: 

“Then we should know something. Those 
men like Peter and John, whom the Spirit 
helped so mightily, had some knowledge by 
means of which the Spirit could help and use 
them. When they spoke they showed they 
knew a good deal of their Bible and of the 
circumstances of those to whom they ad- 
dressed themselves. The Spirit will not help 
those who sit down before their classes unpre- 
pared, no more than the sun will draw a harvest 
of grain out of soil which has had no seeds 
planted in it beforehand. It is a mere farce to 
gather children and have nothing to tell them 
worth their knowing. Teachers should be like 
the wise householder of whom the Saviour 
spoke. They should study to bring out of the 
Bible, out of their own experience, and out of 
every store accessible to them treasures of 
knowledge, old and new. The reward is worth 
the pains.” 


-...Prize contests of various kinds are quite 
popular in our secular institutions of learning. 
Collegiate and inter-collegiate contests are 
much in vogue, It is not at all strange that 
prize efforts still continue in Sunday-schools. 
As a valuable statement upon the subject, we 
append a few sentences from the pen of Prof. 
Youmans, in the Popular Science Monthly: 

“The practice of giving prizes in schools is 
vicious, as substituting spurious and unworthy 
motives to exertion, where the very object is to 
form the character by bringing generous and en- 
nobling incitements into habitual and control- 
ling exercise. To beat an antagonist and win a 
medal or a purseis a vulgar and sordid in- 
ducement to study, and convicts the school that 
resorts to it of inefficiency in its legitimate and 
most essential work. It is, moreover, an inju- 
rious agency in education, as it is constantly 
used to stimulate students in false directions 
and to the excessive cultivation of unimportant 
subjects.” 


...“Bread for the Children” was the theme 
of a paper presented to the Wisconsin Conven- 
tion by the Rev. B. D. Conkling. Bible truth 
is the bread they need, and we agree with the 
writer of the paper in the following declara- 
tions : 

‘* Bread in its natural shape would be better 
relished by the child than when done up in the 
shape of bread-pills. A child will flourish on 
Bible truth in Bible forms, while it will starve 
on the formulas of theology published from the 
laboratories of philosophy. e same wisdom 
in the instruction of the Sunday-school is needed 
as'in'the public school. Begin with the easy 
matter, and goon to things ‘hard to be under- 
stood.’ It should be an axiom of the Sunday- 
school teacher that ‘education is as mucha 
means of grace as preaching.’”’ 


....Jdune is the favorite month for state Sun- 
day-school conventions, as is illustrated by the 
following calendar of meetings just at hand : 








New York, state, at Utica............... June 6—8, 1876. 
Nebraska, 8 ,at Fremont... ........ June 6—8, 1876. 
Indiana, state, at Fort Wayne.......... June 6—8, 1876. 
Ohio, state, at Dayton.............- - June 6—8, 1876. 
Connecticut, state, at Winsted........ June 6—8, 1876, 
Pennsylvania, siate, at Rea «.++--d une 13—L, 1876, 
Minnesota, state, at Stillwater.... ...d June 13—15, 1876, 
Dakota, territorial, at Yankton...... June 13—1, 1876. 
Iowa, state, at Council Bluffs......... June 20—22, 1876. 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort ....... June 20—23, 1876. 


.---Chautauqua is enlarging itself as an edu- 
eational center. The general scheme for its 
work this year includes four parts—namely, (1) 
a three-days’ convention upon natural science 
and its relations to the Bible; (2) a two-days’ 
temperance convention ; (3) a two-weeks’ as- 
sembly on the plan of 1874 and 1875, but enlarged 
and improved ; (4) a three-days’ congress of 
Christian workers. We hope the work will be 


so distributed that these useful exercises will 
not be followed by another—namely, (5) the 
burial of the conductor-in-chief. 


...-‘* A Bird Concert ’’ has been given by the 
Sunday-school at South Bend, Ind. Birds were 
introduced in abundance, to contribute their 
melodies ; and then all the bird-songs and mus- 
ical imitations of birds and recitations about 


birds which could be found were employed to 
add interest and variety. The affair was pro- 
nounced a delightful success. 


...-Messrs. Moody and Sankey attended the 
Missouri State Sunday-sehool Convention, just 
held at. Kansas City. Of course, enthusiasm 


abounded and undoubtedly the workers of that 
region went home with new inspirations for 





defect is discovered and shunned, the éffort will 


their toil. 








School and College. 


A NEW act of the lately-adjourned legis- 
lature of Massachusetts provides that school 
committees shall direct what books shall be 
used, and skall prescribe, as far as is practica- 
ble, the course of studies and exercises in the 
schools. A change of book may be made by a 
two-thirds vote of the whole committee, pro- 
vided notice of such proposed change has been 
made at a previous meeting of the board; and, 
if any change is thus made, each pupil then be- 
longing to the public schools requiring the sub- 
stituted book shall be supplied by the school 
committee, at the expense of the town or city. 


--..The Syracuse University summer school 
of art will provide instruction in free-hand 
drawing, perspective drawing, painting in water 
color and oils, photography and modeling, and 
mechanical and architectural drafting. Parties 
will be formed to sketch from Nature, in the 
vicinity of Syracuse. Twenty-one lectures on 
art subjects will be given and a loan exhibition 
of works of art will be held in the University 
building during the summer. 


....The friends of the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va.,; have 
been trying to raise an endowment fund of 
$100,000, to replace the same amount which 
was lost to the institution three years ago. 
The sum of $75,000 has been subscribed outside 
of the diocese, on condition that the remaining 
$25,000 be raised in Virginia. This amount has 
just been secured. 


....-The commencements of the various de- 
partments of Boston University are as follows: 
School of Oratory, May 18th; School of Law, 
May 31st; School of Theology and School of All 
Sciences, June 7th; College of Agriculture and 
College of Liberal Arts, June 21st ; College of 
Music, June 25th. The commencement of the 
School of Medicine was on March Ist. 


....In Cambridge University, England, there 
are 5,816 members of the Senate, against 5,744 
in 1875; 2,249 undergraduates, against 2,193 in 
1875 ; and 10,008 members of the boards, against 
9,824 in 1875. There were 8,488 members on 
the boards in 1865, 7,482 in 1855, 6,325 in 1845, 
5,399 in 1835, 4,700 in 1825, and 1,500 in 1748. 


..--The course of lectures on agriculture 
offered to farmers last year by the University of 
Vermont did not prove successful. The 
academic and scientific departments have some 
ninety students, fifteen of whom are women, 
one-third of their number being in the senior 
class. 

----The students at Boston University have 
pegun the publication of a paper called The 
Boston University Beacon. The Centennial Eagle, 
a weekly magazine, will be edited and published 
in Philadelphia during the Exposition by five 
members of the collegiate department of the 
same university. 


-.-.The Richmond schools cost in 1875 $70,- 
044.98. The actual cost per scholar was $13.15. 
The school population, white and colored, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21 was 20,754. The 
value of the school property of Richmond is 
$212,875.87. 


...-President Robbins, of Colby University, 
Waterville, Me., thinks that ‘‘the greater free- 
dom of recitation allowed in the larger colleges 

¢ is a departure from the true principles of educa- 
tion and to be avoided.”” We frankly admit 
that we don’t know what he means. 


.-.-The Boston school-board has come to the 
wise decision that the morning exercises of all 
the schools shall begin with the reading by the 
teacher of a portion of Scripture, without note 
or comment ; and that no other religious exer- 
cises shall be permitted in the schools. 


--..The action of the Dartmouth faculty in 
allowing the admission to college of graduates 
of approved fitting schools without examina- 
tion is commended by many academies and 
received with general favor. 


---. The Harvard summer school of geology 
is to have the co-operation of the Kentucky 
Geological Survey and of the state geologist of 
Tennessee. Arrangements have been made for 
the reception of 50 students. 


--..-During 1875 Massachusetts employed in 
her public schools 9,216 teachers. Nineteen 
and a half per cent. of the whole number had 
been at some normal school. 


--+. The public schools of Brooklyn cost $639,- 
000, exclusive of the state appropriation of 
$261,441. The account for teachers’ salaries 
will next year amount to some $700,000, 


....The Buffalo school-board has adopted a 
rule excluding all married women from being 
employed as teachers. 


..--The professorship of chemistry in the 
Johns Hopkins University has been accepted by 
Prof. Ira Remsen, of Williams. 


...-The suspended editors of The Dartmouth 
have been restored, but the publication of the 
paper has ceased—for the present, at least. 





; THE INDEPENDENT! 


Pebbles, 


A NOVEL SUIT: paper covers. 


....The voices of the night: those blessed 
babies. 


...-If men pay as they go some of them go 
very slow. 





....The man who volunteers to pay borrowed 
money acts®s a surprise party. 


....Sunday boots squeak worse than every- 
day ones. So do Sunday Christians. 


....Startling discovery of a little three-year- 
old: ‘‘ Why, pa, there’s a hole in your hair.” 


....8prigging says: ‘If drinking interferes 
with a man’s business, why, give up the busi- 
ness.” 

...-The author of the saying ‘‘ You must 
always take a man as you find him’’ was a 
constable. 


....It is reported that the man who “ penned 
a few rambling thoughts ’’ repented afterward 
and let them out. 


...-A Boston Sunday-school informs the pub- 
lic by circular that it will soon celebrate its 
“annual anniversary.” 


--..dohn Smith, a hod-carrier of Boston, died 
lately. At the last moment he muttered: 
“Telegraph that another Boston man is gone.”’ 


...-A little three-year-old, when gathering 
flowers, found one with an unusually short 
stem, and exclaimed-that he ‘found it sitting 
down.”’ 


....It was Plutarch, we believe, who re- 
marked that railroad accidents are called 
c’lam-itous affairs, because the engineers are 
always by valves. 

... ‘Is your house a warm one, landlord ?”’ 
asked a gentleman in search of a house. “It 
ought to be,’ was the reply. ‘‘ The painter 
gave it two coats recently.”’ 


....A compositor, setting up a report of a 
horse-race, said the “ fool-sellers were busy,” 
instead of the ‘ pool-sellers.’’ But it did not 
alter the sense of the paragraph much. 


.-.»“‘ How are ye, Smith ?” said Jones. Smith 
pretended not to know him, and answered, hes- 
itatingly: “Sir, you have the advantage of 
me.’”’? ‘Yes, I suppose so. Everybody has 
that’s got common sense.”’ 


.-..-A pupil in a Waterville high school was 
asked to explain the line 
“* And she laid on the water a spell.” 
‘‘Well,”’ he answered, “I don’t know, unless it 
means that she laid down on the water a little 
while.” 


.... The spirits materialized George Washing- 
ton at a séance in Indiana, the other day; and 
when one of the spectators asked him whether 
he was really the great hatcheter our first 
president replied : ‘‘Dot-ish der kind of Hans 
ich am.” 


....There is one very mad man in Oconto, 
Wisconsin. He was a candidate for the legis- 
lature, and, being too high-toned to vote for 
himself, he voted for the other man, who was 
elected by one majority. He is disgusted with 
politics. 


....The politicians are getting out lumber 
for the platforms. There are two excellent, 
well-seasoned planks that might be used to 
advantage and would be very acceptable to the 
people. They are the eighth and ninth com- 
mandments. 


...-Mr. Musclejohn, hearing that a neighbor 
was reporting that he was a man of violent 
temper, excitedly said: ‘“‘He ought to know 
better than to spread such a slander, for I 
knocked him down only yesterday for merely 
hinting it in my presence.”’ 


....A rural editor, wishing to be severe upon 
an exchange, remarks: ‘ The subscriber of the 
—— in this place tried, a few days ago, to carry 
home some lard in a copy of that paper; but, 
on reaching home, found that the concentrated 
lie had changed it to soap. 


...-Anold man fell asleep in a New Hamp- 
shire church on a recent Sunday afternoon, and 
his nose got wedged into a book-rack so that 
he couldn’t get it out. After he had thrashed 
about and snorted a good deal the sexton re- 
leased him by splitting open the rack. 


....Phe enthusiastic choir-master who 
adopted “Hold the Fort” as a processional 
has been dismissed by the rector. He con- 
sidered it personal when the chorister burst 
forth : 

“See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on.” 

...-Strawberries are still high in New York; 
but they seemed here Saturday to be within the 
reach of the poorest. They stood ona box in 
front of a grocery and several of our leading 
citizens hung around most of the day; but as 
the proprietor was looking they were unable to 
buy any.—Norwich Bulletin. 





Ministerial Register 


Information for this department will be gladly receiwed. 





BAPTIST. 


BAILEY, T. J., ord., Pleasant Ridge, Miss., 
April 3d. 

BLAKEMAN, C. F., Milan and Moravia, N. Y., 
resigns. 

BROWN, J. B., ord. at Machiasport, Me., May 
11th. 
BRISTOW, T. J., late of Peters’s Creek, Penn., 
inst. at West Brighton, Penn., May 18th. 
BURCH, E., Palmer, Ia., goes to Greenfield, Ia. 
CHAPIN, N. E., Jefferson, Miss., goes to Pal- 
myra, Wis. 

CHAPMAN, ADELBERT, goes to 8. Pulteney, 
N.Y: 

CHURCH, 8. D., accepts call to Blackstone, 
Mass. 

DIETZ, H. L., Newark, N. J., goes to German 
ch., Louisville, Ky. 

FLOYD, C. T., Iola, Kan., goes to Independ- 
ence, Kan. 

HEWITT, P. B., Chicago, Ill., goes to Crystal 
Lake, Ill. 

JAMESON, E. H. E., ord. at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 9th. 

NISBET, E., Rochester, N. Y., goes to Rock 
Island, Il. 

SCHULTZ, H., ord. at Fosterburg, Ill., May 
11th. 

SHERMAN, T. H., Stevenspoint, Wis., goes to 
Lawler, Ia. 

TAYLOR, J. M., Chatham, Pa., goes to Cedar 
Run, Pa. 

WHEELOCK, L., Galway, N. Y., resigns and 
removes to Michigan. 

WILLIAMS, A. C., Catskill, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, J. L., Saugerties, N. Y., goes to 
Tivoli, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION, 


BATCHELDER, B. 8., New Bedford, Mass., is 
stated supply at Assonet. 

BOW DISH, 8. B., Wolfborough, N. H., goes to 
Rye. 

CORYELL, W. L., Holly, Mich., removes to 
Pontiac. 

GALLUP, J., Gilboa, N. Y., removes to Parkers- 
ville. 

GODLY, ALseErt, Christian Biblical Institute, 
Stanfordville, N. Y., accepts call to Vienna, 
N. J. 

HOLMES, Tuomas, D.D., Merom, Ind., retires 
from the ministry for the present. [Ill 
health. 

KINNEY, C. D., removes from Knoxville, Pa, 
to Franklindale. 

LINES, D. M., Pueblo, Col., has removed to 
Mason, Texas. 

MANVILLE, W. 8., Valparaiso, Ind., resigns. 

MILL, J. W., Woodbine, Iowa accepts call to 
Henry, Ill. 

PHILLIPS, L., Thornton, N. H., accepts call 
from Wolfborough. 

SMITH, H. E., Baker’s Corners, Mich., returns 
to Fredericksburg, 0. 

ae L., Reidsville, N. Y., goes to Coble- 
skill. 

WATSON, Pror. L. F., Merom, Ind., assumes 
editorship of Our Work. 

WEEKS, J. W., Marshall, Mich., removes to 
Dayton, O. 

WHITNEY, J., Mackerel Corners, removes to 
Wolfborough, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, D. E., Wilton, N. H., called to Ashby, 
Mass. 

ARMSTRONG, R. 8., accepts call to Winne- 
bago Agency and Jamesville, Minn. 

BECKWITH, C. A., Yale Sem., preaches at E. 
Kelley, Vt., during vacation. 

BEECHER, W.A., Yale Sem., oo at Red 
Willow and Valley Grange, Neb. 

BOYNE, Joun 8., supply at Portland, Conn. 
inst. pastor, May {th. ; : 

BOYNTON, L. D., remains another year at 
Nashua and Bradford, Iowa. 

BRADNACK, J.R., Buffalo, N. Y., is acting 
pastor at Riga, N. Y. 

BREED, Davin, Middlebury, Conn., resigns. 

BROWN, AnNsELMB., inst. at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
April 27th. 

BUFFUM, Francis H., late of East Hartford, 
Conn., has been expelled from the Hart- 
ford Pastoral Union. 

BUSHNEL, 8. C., Yale Sem., supplies E. 
Braintree, Vt. 

BUTTNER, A. L., Hart and Shelby, Mich., re- 
signs. 

CATE, of Yale Sem., supplies at Fontenelle, 
Neb. 

CHEESMAN, J. M., late of Frederica, Kan., 
has taken charge at Hamlin and Fairview, 
Kan. 

DOLE, C. F., Plymouth ch., Portland, Me., 
called to Unitarian ch., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

DUNCAN, Tuomas M., died at Antrim, N. H., 
May 5th. 

EVERSY, M. E., Pittsfield, O., resigns. 

FRY, 8. D., Yale Sem., will preach at Saranac, 
Mich., during vacation. 

GORDON, Cuarues E., ord. evangelist at 
Pomfret, Conn., May 17th. 

GRIFFITH, T. D., supply at Salisbury, Vt., re- 
signs. 

GUYTON, J. F. accepts call to Elk River, 
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HILL, Catvin G., Hamilton, Mass., called to 
Walpole, Mass. 
HOWE,'E. Frank, Terre Haute, Ind., resigns, 
JONES, F. C., Franklin, Conn., resigns. The prom 
KIMBALL, Epwarp, Chicago Sem., supplies | “> 
. eae Grove and Broughton, Livingston oa “a 
‘o., ll. 
LUDWIG, ©. B., will preach at Hubbardston ee 
Mich., during vacation. : THE N 
LYMAN, W. A., supply at Windsor, Wis, 
called to the pastorate. . 
MOWERY, C., Yale Sem., supplies at Indian. THES 
ola, Neb. “ork It 
OLDS, H. H., West Dover, Vt., dismissed. ie Ca 
PETERS, M., Yale Sem., supplies at Silver p 0! “ 
Creek, Neb. again 
PLATT, L. H., supplies for six months at Bur. years 
lington, Kan. prough 
REID, C. F., Naperville, Ill, dismissed May 4th, 3 ihe 
SMALL, U. W., Turner, Me., resigns. di : 
SNOW, F. E., Yale Sem., supplies at Jalapa, port wi 
Neb. mer, at 
SPRING, L. W., Fitchburg, Mass., accepts call 20W. 
to supply Plymouth ch., Lawrence, Kan,, five th 
for three months. 
STARR, E. C., Guilford, Conn., inst. at Weth. JB %2¢' 


ersfield-ave. ch., Hartford, Conn., May 17th, 


SWAIN, A. T., Yale Sem., supplies at Brain. 
tree, Vt. 


va F. R., Yale Sem., supplies at Juniata, 
Neb. 
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WARNER, Aaron, D. D., died at Amherst, 
Mass., May Ist. 

WATSON, C. P., Cowansville, Ontario, sup- 
plies at Sheldon and Franklin, Vt. 

— JAMES, supplies at Hart and Shelby, 
ich, 


LUTHERAN. Th 
HAMMA, D. R., accepts call to Indianapolis, 
Ind. deces: 
HUFFORD, R. W., accepts call to St. John’s J give i 
ch., Lancaster, Penn, one ¢ 
LA _” D. M., accepts call to Woodsboro, the u 
oe hund 
PRESBYTERIAN. belon 
ADAMS, I. T., Auburn, N. Y., has removed to ing te 
Norwich, N. Z. be 
ANDREW, J. H., inst., at First ch., Brooklyn, A 
N. Y., May 15th. some| 
ARMSTRONG, J. A., Arkansas Presbytery, dis- amou 
missed to Winchester Presbytery, Va. nearl 
BERRY, J. W., ord. by Presbytery of Ilinois. to h 
BINCKLY, R. W., ord. recently by Presbytery : 
of Charlotte, enn. m oe 
CLARKE, J. L., formerly of Pesth Center, N, It Is 
Y., called to New Wilmington, Penn. this | 
CRISMAN, JoHN, who was suspended, has been fore 
restored to ministry by Presbytery of Ococe, — 
Tenn. 625. 
ELDER, J. W., ordained recently by Presbytery are 
of Decatur, Il. doze 
FLEMMING, R. H., Lexington Presbytery, hve 
called to Woodstock and Strasbourg, Tho 
FREEMAN, Joun N., inst. at Lockport, N. Y, I 
May 16th. prol 
HAIR, SAMvEL, Presbytery of Chicago, died re- the 
cently. insu 
HAMNER, J. GARLAND, ae pe! of Utica, a 
accepts call to Calvary ch., Parkersburg, oni 
W. Va. insv 
HARRIS, F. D., Woodbury, N. J., resigned. A 
KESSLER, R., late of Pontiac, Ill., has removed can 
to Brandt, Susquehanna Co., Pa. ; 
MAGIE, B.C., D.D., Dover, N. J., dismissed. = 
MAYS, D. V., late of Fairview, Penn., has ac- dur 
cepted call to Corry, Penn. thei 
OGDEN, J. G., late of rag gg N. Y., has last 
removed to Buskirk Ridge, N. Y. ies 
OSINGA, 8., Unadilla, N. Y., removes to Ed- 
wardsburgh, Cass Co., N. Y. anc 
POAGE, C. A., Larkin-st. ch., San Francisco, mo} 
Cal. Th 
THOMPSON, J., ord. by Presbytery of Mlinois. pag 
VAN DOREN, W. H., D.D., Presbytery of ‘ad 
Chicago, dismissed to Presbytery of San ® 
Francisco. sey 
WILSON, Joun A., Beavertown, Penn., called tat 
to U. P. ch., Chicago, Il. the 
WYLIE, W.T., Bellefonte, Pa., resigns, to be- fi 
come president of Wilson College, Pa. a 
YOUNG, Lora, D.D., French Creek, W. Va., wi 
accepts call to Parkersburg, W. Va, to be rie 
inst. June 13th. th 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. sh 
BEACH, Amos B., D.D., Christ ch., Oswego, ye 
N. Y., resigns. a 
CHAMBERS, J. Taytor, St. Cloud, Minn., re- 
moves to La Porte, Ind. th 
COURTNEY, FRrReperic, late of Scotland, W 
elected assistant rector of St. Thamas’s ch., ot 
New York City. | 
HEWLETT, J. C., accepts call to Providence, 
R. I. ‘ 
KRAMER, W. P., Augusta, Ga., resigns. P 
LOVE, GrorGE, ord. priest in Trinity ch., New a 


York City, May Ist. 
MOORE, Water H., Vallejo, Cal., removes 
to Napa City, Cal. > ¥ 
PHILLIPS, Wo. H., Crownsville, Md., removes 0 
to Beltsville, Prince George bo., Md. Q 
SEYMOUR, Cuarizs, Mount Vernon, N. J.» t 
removes to Clayton, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 


TUCKER, Ws. P., accepts call to St. Paul’s, 
Holyoke, Mass, 


UNIVERSALIST. 
FORTNEY, L. T., grad. class of Canton Sem., 
accepts call to Enfield, N. H. 


GIBBS, W.. L., Harrison, O., removes to Man- 
chester, Mich. 

HEBBARD, 8. 8., Portsmouth, N. H., resigns. 
ILMAN, Tuomas W., last class of Tufts Divin- 
ity School, accepts call to Saugus, Mass. 
JOHNSON, J. R., Westfield, Mass., accepts 

call to Brockton, Mass. 
JOVEJOY, W. W., supplies at Calais, Me., for | 
one year, | 
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Literature. 


the prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered byus an equivalent to their pub- 
fishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 
THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORT.* 


THE seventeenth annual report of the New 
York Insurance Department, Part IT. Life 
and Casualty Insurance, is at hand, and is 
ain out very early in the year. Two 
sears ago Superintendent O. W. Chapman 








prought out his report in April, and again 
did the same thing last year. Formerly the re- 
port was not furnished until late in the sum- 
mer, and the Massachusetts reports are not 
yow. It costs an average of about seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year to run the In- 
surance Department, which the companies 
have to pay. They furnish a statement of 
their business in January, and one would 
think that two months was long enough to 
ensolidate the statements and make the 
valuations. Why itis that the Massachu- 
setts Department is still plodding: along in 
its old stage-coach style no one can even 
guess; but its report will not be seen this 
year before August or September, unless 
its ways are mended. 

The report before us is very like its pre- 
decessors in its statistical tables. These 
give information enough that is valuable, if 
one only knows how to get at it. There is 
the usual array of vast figures. Over four 
hundred millions of dollars in assets now 
belong to the forty-five companies report- 
ing to the New York Department, and they 
ar carrying an insurance on the lives of 
something over half a million people, 
amounting to a total insurance of very 
nearly two billions of dollars. There seems 
to have got abroad an impression that 
everybody has a life insurance policy, and 
itis quite interesting to see to what extent 
this istrue. The real number of policies in 
force at the beginning of the year was 774,- 
625. In a great many cases two of these 
are on one life and sometimes as many as a 
dozen. It is doubtful if over a half million 
ives are insured in the country, and this in 
apopulation of forty millions. There are 
probably three millions of healthy males in 
the country who can afford to pay for life 
insurance. It is certainly not an over- 
done business, if only one in six of them is 
insured. 

A retrospect of the business of the year 
cannot be discouraging to the life com- 
panies. They have increased their assets 
during the year over fifteen millions and 
their surplus is over a million larger than 
last year. The expense of management 
during the year was some two millions less 
and policy-holders received about a million 
more in dividends than the previous year. 
The acting superintendent devotes a half 
page to telling us that the ‘‘death-rate dur- 
ing 1875 is considerably greater than for 
several years previous.” We turn to his 
tables, page lii, where he has recapitulated 
the loss-record for the past three years, and 
find that the average claim during the year 
was $12.90 per thousand insurance car- 
tied, and that this is precisely the same as 
the average claim in 1878. The rate 
should have been larger than it was two 
years ago, for the policies were older 
and the reserves greater. Just why 
the superintendent should make such a 
Wild misstatement is not very clear. On an- 
other page Mr. Smyth tells us how “‘ife in- 
surance is staggering under the pressure of 
the ‘hard times,’”’ and proceeds to draw a 
picture that would almost totally discour- 
age a person who is in any way inter- 
ested in life insurance. We do not know 
What he means. He growls, and we know 
hot at what. Can life insurance be ‘‘stag- 
gering,” when forty-five companies have fif- 
teen millions more in assets than fifty had 
ayear ago; when their expenses have been 
about two millions less than the previous 
year, their dividends a nfillion greater, and 
their losses, while possibly a trifle larger 
than the previous year, less than in 1873? 
Again, can he not see by his own tables 
that there are five hundred and eighty-seven 
More risks in force than there were one 
year ago? He tells us on page xx that 
*SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT GF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
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there are seventy-five millions less insurance 
in force than on the first of the previous 
year. We turn to his tables again (page }), 
and find the amount to be a trifle over 
twenty-two millions. But what does this 
mean? There are more risks in force, but 
they are smaller. It means that people who 
have tried life insurance like it, and want 
it still, and that they will carry what they 
can. The reduction amounts to simply 
this Atthe end of 1874 the policies in all 
the companies averaged $2,510 each. At the 
end of 1875 they averaged $2,480 each, being 
a difference of only $80 ina policy of $2,500. 
That the times were hard during 1875 all 
know; and wecan only wonder that the life 
companies should really increase the num- 
ber of their risks and suffer a loss 
of so small an amount on the average. The 
worst phase of Acting Superintendent 
Smyth’s thrust at the life companies is that 
he makes no distinction. He aims his blow 
at them all. There are four companies 
whose insurance has increased over three 
millions each, while twenty-one companies 
show an increase of a total of over sixteen 
millions; and yet all these twenty-one com 
panies come in for attack. So, again, he 
omits to say that two companies have with- 
drawn from the state, that four more have 
ceased business entirely, and that over 
twenty millions of dollars were paid in 
cash by the companies for surrendered 
policies. We dislike to accuse Mr. Smyth 
of ignorance, for he had his own tables 
before him when he wrote his ‘‘ text”; and 
that is all we have. That he has rendered 
his report valueless by maligning the life 
companies we think certain, and we are at 
a loss to account for his dyspeptic tirade. 
A careful examination of the statistics of 
his report shows us that the life companies 
have had a more successful year than could 
have been expected; and we hold it to 
have been a simple duty of the officer in 





charge of the department, who had all the 
facts before him, to have said so. 

We find little to commend in this re 
port except the usual tables and statistics, 
formed on a basis long ago established. 
Perhaps Mr. Smyth should be praised for 
omitting some of the silly and meaningless 
ratios that other reports have given. He 
gives no expense ratio, or dividend ratio, 
or interest ratio, and it is well he did not. 

It is only due to the life companies that 
we give them the benefit of information de- 
rived from other sources. Expense of man- 
agement is one of the most vital points in a 
life-insurance company, and it is gratifying 
to notice the steady reduction in this from 
year to year. We cannot do better than 
quote from a recent publication: 

‘In 1872 the average of all the ratios for 
the ten previous years was 22.85 per cent. 
For _the ten years ending with 1875 the av- 
erage of all the ratios has been but 19.92 
per cent. So the average of rafios for the 
past year has been about three per cent. less 
than in 1872 and nearly five per cent. less 
than for the past ten years. 

“It is sometimes charged that the expense 
of management in life companies is too 
great. Taking the three largest fire com 
panies and comparing them with the three 
largest life companies during the year 1875, 
we find the average expense of the fire com- 
panies to have been 23.09 per cent., while 
the average expense of the life companies 
has been but 7.64 per cent. That our fire- 
oe companies are managed with ski' 
and ecénomy every one knows; and it is 
certainly remarkable that our life compa- 
nies are managed at less than one-third their 
expense. This is not a little to the credit 
of those honorable men who have in charge 
such a large amount of funds, belonging 
not to themselves, but held by them in trust 
for the insured and their families.” 


ar 
THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


A prece of music in The Atlantic Monthly 
is a great rarity, but one as good as Mr. 
John K. Paine’s to accompany Mr. Whit- 
tier's Centennial hymn deserves the honor 
of its appearance. Mr. Paine’s hymn is 
strong, solemn, grand, and yet not out of 
popular comprehension. When put to the 
test of actual use, it proved a complete suc- 
cess. Mr. Whittier’s hymn itself is one of 
his best productions. The rest of the 
poetry of the number is above the magazines 
average, which, totell the truth, has not 
been a very high one for the last two or 
three years. Mr. Paul H. Hayne’s sonnet is 
as melodious as his sonnets are wont to be; 
T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Unsung” is one of his 





pleasant conceits; and ‘‘ Ma Blonde aux 


Yeux Noirs,” by Adelaide Alling, an un 

familiar name in magazine literature, is a 
very pretty poem of compliment. Of the 
prose articles we have read several with 
much interest. ‘In the Quantick Stage” 
sounds like the title of a love story. The 
article is, however, a sketch pure and sim- 
ple. It describes and satirizes New En- 
gland local gossip. The picture is in the 
main an accurate one; but Deacon Manches- 
ter is much overdrawn. There are not and 
never have been deacons in the New En- 
gland Congregational and Baptist churches 
so contemptible as it is getting to be the 
fashion to describe in fiction. ‘‘A Shaker 
Village,” by Mr. Howells, describes very 
closely, and with a vein of humor, the life 
and appearance of a quiet town in Central 
Massachusetts. ‘‘The Facts Concerning 
the Recent Carnival of Crime in Connecti- 
cut” is an amusing bit of fun by Mark 
Twain. Mrs. Kemble’s ‘‘Old Woman’s 
Gossip” is as good as Crabb Robinson. 
Some of it deserves the higher praise of 
being almost as good, though not half as 
amusing, as Julian Charles Young. A new 
novel by Mr. Henry James, Jr., is begun. 
Its title is ‘‘ The American,” and the hero 
is, as usual, abroad. ‘The Bostonian 
Abroad” would do for the title of about 
every piece of fiction Mr. James ever wrote. 

Union College is described in Scribner's 
Monthly by Prof. William Wells in a style 
of sober laudation. _ The general view of 
the college is the first that has been pub- 
lished for along time, and shows the new 
memorial hall built upon the old round 
foundations which were dug in accordance 
with the ambitious original plans for the 
collegecampus. The portraits of President 
Nott and Prof. Tayler Lewis will also be 
prized. All the engravings accompanying 
the article are of admirable execution. 
Nothing could easily surpass, for instance, 
the shadows on the picture (p. 240) of a lit- 
tle old Dutch house in Schenectady. We 
notice that Prof. Wells quietly ignores the 
name ‘‘ Union University,” which we sup- 
posed to be the present name of the institu- 
tion, and omits allusion to its newly affili- 
ated departments at Albany. Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis’s article on Philadelphia and 
its antiquities is good, and the accompany- 
ing illustrations are of corresponding merit. 
Other readable articles are Clarence Cook’s 
on furniture and furnishing (Number 5 in 
his series); E. 8. Nadal’s on Collins; and 
John D. Stockton’s review of Charlotte 
Cushman’s career. 

In Harper’s Magazine Mr. John Esten 
Cooke, a Virginia author, who is always 
industrious and usually readable and enter- 
taining, puts into the first article many 
reminiscences of his state a hundred years 
since. ‘‘The Romance of the Hudson, 
third paper, by Benson J. Lossing, ends 
up his little series, which has been a very 
good one. Whatever Mr. Lossing does is 
marked by an even average of excellence. 
He is never great; he is seldom dull. The 
present number of Mr. Holly’s series on 
‘““Modern Dwellings” is, it strikes us, too 
elaborate for practical use. If we want to 
read about costly country mansions, let us 
turn to Mr. 8. C. Hall’s ‘‘ Stately Homes of 
England.” What Mr. Holly needs to give 
us is something likely to benefit those, say, 
who do not want to spend more than 
$75,000 or $100,000 for thefr homes. But, 
then, Mr. Holly’s design is not wholly 
architectural or suggestive. It is largely 
descriptive; and we pass by this seeming 
defect, which very likely he will remedy 
hereafter. Dr. Austin Flint’s summary of 
the medical discoveries we have made dur- 
ing the last hundred years is a thorough 
and trustworthy one. ‘‘Lord Macaulay 
and his Friends,” by R. H. Stoddard, con- 
tains much gossip, some from Macaulay’s 
memoirs and some not. , 

The brightest article in The Galary is 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s exceedingly clever 
and witty essay on ‘‘ The Pre-Raphaelites 
in England.” Mr. McCarthy makes fun of 
them; but he does it with thorough good- 
nature, and at the same time with a keen 
perception of their weak points. Those 
who believe Pre-Raphaelitism (a term about 
as vague as Transcendentalism) to be the 
great literary and art revival of the century 
will be the ones best to enjoy Mr. McCar- 
thy’s dry wit. For that revival has a weak 
and amusing side, which Mr. McCarthy 





knows all about. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine the month’s arti- 
cle on the Centennial Exhibition is of value, 
both in text and pictures. ‘‘ Phee and You” 
is the first half of an agreeable Philadelphia 
story; ‘‘Felipa” is one of Constance F. 
Woolson’s well-written tales; and ‘‘ The 
Italian Medieval Wood Sculptors” is one 
of T. Adolphus Trollope’s well-rounded 
papers 


NOTES, 


Sir Henry Taylor has been writing his autobi- 
ography. 

A “History of the City of Troy,” by A. J. 
Weise, will be published by William H. Young, 
of that city. 





“The Californian” is a new San Francisco 
monthly magazine, under the editorial manage- 
ment of Edward Isaac Dobson. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly literary bulletin, to be 
issued on the first day of each month. 


“The Prairie Province,’’ being sketches of 
travel from Lake Ontario to Lake Winnipeg, by 
J.C. Hamilton, is announced by Belford Brothers 
of Toronto. 


The Pull Mall Gazette is cruelly satirical on 
the subject of Mr. Lanier’s ‘‘ Cantata,” remark- 
ing of that extraordinary production that “its 
meaning is doubtless as deep as its feeling.”’ 


‘‘Bliicher in Letters Written during the Cam} 
paigns of 1813—1815”’ is the title of a German 
work by E. von Colomb, a descendant of a rel- 
ative of Bliicher’s second wife, Katharina Ama- 
lia von Colomb. 


After the appearance of the last book of 
“Daniel Deronda,’’ George Eliot will leave Lon- 
don for Embrun, in the south of France, and 
will pass the autumn in the neighborhood of 
that place. 


Mr. C. A. M. Fennell, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, has nearly finished a systematic treatise 
on the comparative philology of the Aryan na- 
tions, with especial reference to Greek, Latin, 
and English. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have in press ‘‘ The Pulpit 
of the American Revolution,” in a new revised 
edition, 8vo, price $2.50. The North American 
Review once declared it to be “a unique and 
rich contribution to the history of the period.” 


Mr. Nicholas Triibner, the London bookseller, 
has published a catalogue of Sanscrit literature, 
containing all works produced in Europe and a 
very large number of those produced in India, 
with prices; also a catalogue of Pali books, 
all making eighty-four octavo pages. 


Mr. Elliot 7Stock, of London, announces for 
publication in his fac simile reprint series a re- 
production of the first edition of Herbert’s 
Poems, with an introduction by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. Mr. Stock has already reproduced the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Walton’s Angler. 


The Rey. Dr. Nathaniel Bouton, of Concord, 
state historian of New Hampshire, has com- 
pleted the provincial history of the state, and 
it comprises nine volumes, the historian’s labors 
having covered a period of ten years. The 
work has been formally accepted by the gov- 
ernor and council. 


The Harvard College Library, says The Boston 
Transcript, ‘‘ has been discovered to be exposed 
to a new and alarming dangerin the form of the 
white ant, an insect whose ravages have been 
serious in Europe and by which in one of our 
Western states a fine library has been totally 
destroyed. Their liking is chiefly for books, 
but they riddle wooden buildings easily, and 
the structure finally falls. Prof. Hagen thinks 
that the recent fall of a bridge overthe Fitch- 
burg Railroad was owing to these insects.” 


‘* The fortunate possessor,’ says The Boston 
Transcript, ‘of the magnificent book of auto- 
graphs offered last winter at the fair for the 
benefit of the Infant Asylum is Mr. G@. W. Sim- 
mons, Jr., of Boston. The book contains an 
original manuscript story by Hans Christian 
Andersen, letters from Dickens and Tennyson, 
autographs of Goethe, Sir Walter Scott, Sydney 
Smith, Byron—in all between two and three 
hundred of the most famous names of the 
world. The book was drawn recently at the 
Asylum, in Boylston.’ 


Says The Liberal Christian of Dr. Orville 
Dewey: “ Dr. Dewey has happily retained to his 
eighty-third year extraordinary freshness of 
feeling and discriminating power of intellectual 
perception. He unites, with his old force of 
logic and poetic temperament, the experience 
of years of life passed in studious and medita- 
tive retirement and in ceaseless quest of the 
highest truths of religion. No old age could 
well be calmer, more dignified, more alive with 
thought and feeling, sweeter in its affections, 
or hotier in its temper.”’ 


A handy-book about “Schools and Masters of 





Painting,” by Mrs. A. G. Radcliffe, is au- 
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aaa 
nounced by D. Appleton & Co. The chapters nies Be tery. aus, Leviticus, ten iy 
treat of Pagan painting, the rise of Christian lated by Fre¢ ederio Gardiner, DD. 8¥0, Dp. V, 
art, the art of Buropean countries, painting in ani 86. "New "orks Setioner, Paes ~——T 
the nineteenth century, schools of painting, and | The peu of the Stuarts. By the_ Rev. E. Hale, 
“world pictures,” of which thirty full-page | M; 4i,/%thmape poche of History). 0m0, |, 
wood engravings, made for this book, are given. Rudjments of Theolo AR. a book Sor ota 
3 ngton Norris, 
An appendix furnishes a guide to the galleries 16mo, pp. 25. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 100 
of Florence, Rome, Venice, Madrid, the Louvre, Belf-Ratsed ; or. From the Depths. By Mrs. 
Southworth. 12mo, pp. 658. 
London, Dresden, Munich, and Berlin. There Philadelphia: Nr B. Peterson & Brothers.... 175 
is also an alphabetical index to painters. All is | Left-handed Elsa. (Loring’s Tales of the Day. ) : 
ithin the compass of 600 12mo pages Pee Tv. paper, BO. 1/8 Roeeee tae ei 
=e pes pages. Out from the Shadows; or, Trial and Triump oh. 
3 By Ella A. Giles. igmo, pp. 317. me 
“‘The French,”’ says The Tribune, ‘have Jansen McClurg & CO,.,......-sseeeseseeeeeeeee 150 
caught the fever of ‘centennial literature,’ and OMsurfce. ay Frances tial nn gy omg 
a work on ‘The War of Independence Beto aCe vurnthmnceeyinwae, aimee 
(177%5—1783) : The French in America,’ by Léon } Great Questions Answered, Two Collo nies be- 
‘4 j s tween Moo y an am umer. 
Chotteau, is to be issued by Charpentier, in re Gao pert. 2 Thane. oF 005 
newal of the old relations between the two | what is it to Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ? 
countries. An eloquent and heartily-apprecia- By a 2 = BS meine B.D, Smo, paneer, 004 


tive preface is by M. Laboulaye, who says of 
‘this féte to which young America has invited 
old Europe’: ‘The great feature of the Phila- 
delphia Exposition will be to show to the world 
what a century of labor and industry have made 
of a desert. I do not believe that in all history 
there can be found another example of a change 
so prodigious.’”’ 


Mr. Sidney Lanier defends his centennial can- 
tata in a letter to The Tribune, which closes as 
follows: ‘‘Since, taking the meanest possible 
view of his cantata-text, it was, at all events, a 
faithful attempt to embody the status of poetry 
with regard to the most advanced musical 
thought of the time, made upon carefully- 
evolyed laws and with clear artistic purposes, 
which is more wérthy of his countrymen’s ac- 
ceptance, that or the far other endeavor of 
certain newspapers to belittle the largest an- 
niversary celebration of our country by the 
treatment of one of its constituent features in a 
manner which evinced not only a profound un- 
consciousness of principles, even preliminary to 
the possibility of any right judgment in the 
matter, but also a more inexcusable disregard 
for the proprieties of a dignified occasion and 
for the laws of respectable behavior.” 


The sixty-second annual report of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society (Boston) has just been pub- 
lished in a neat pamphlet. It is for the year 
ending April 29th, 1876. The Society has had a 
good financial year, on the whole; and, although 
its receipts have been somewhat curtailed, its 
grants have been little restricted. Further- 
more, the Society, paying low salaries and 
small rent and owning no printing presses, to lie 
{dle during periods of business stagnation, 
does not suffer losses of interest upon unpro- 
ductive property, nor does it sustain a large 
body of workmen and salesmen when they are 
not needed. The treasurer’s account shows 
that the Society’s income from its royalty on 
books and profit on periodicals, added to the 
rent of the old premises on Tremont Street, is 
more than sufficient to pay its salaries and 
tent. We are glad to find in this report evi- 
dence of such solid strength and usefulness 
on the part of this venerable Society. Its peri- 
odicals are admirably edited and beautifully 
printed, and high praise also belongs to the 
majority of its books and leaflets. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that its publications are such 
general favorites. All the Society wants is 
money enough to enable it to keep up with the 
demands made upon it. We quote a part of 
its own modest mention of its needs: ‘‘ We ap- 
peal to our friends to send in their donations as 
prompily and as liberally as possible. We find 
ourselves straitened for money to supply the in- 
creasing demand upon us for tracts and other 
publications. We endeavor to distribute as ex- 
tensively as the state of our treasury permits ; 
but we cannot go far beyond the liberality of 
our friends. .The economy of our mode of op- 
eration is so great that we feel great confidence 
in asking for liberal gifts.’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Middle States. A hand-book for travelers. 
With maps. (Centennial edition.) 16mo, PP. 
xvi, 469. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.. 

The Conduct of Life. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. (New edition.) Sq. l6mo, pp. 256. The 
SELL BALE ALL LER DL BEALL LARIAT 150 

Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. (New edition.) Sq. lémo, pp. 269. The 
| _ aRR er, etn, pith ent Yep eye c oO ate 150 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. Ilus- 

5 (Centennial edition.) 8vo, paper, 

. The same...... eAsehar ars hpehnesaneton 100 

Old Acquaintance. By James T. Fields. [lus- 

. (The Vest-Pocket Series.) Sq. 32mo, 
pp.121. The same, 0 WD 

To Buddlecombe and Back. By F. C. Burnand. 

Sa. 16mo, pp. iv, %. Boston: Roberts Broth- 


- $2 00 


The M yuntains; a collection of poems. 8q.16mo, 
DINE, OR rsesies tssnnsccpenecensocsies 
Old landmarks and Historic Personages of Bos- 
ton. By Samuel Adams Drake. Llustrated. 
(New edition.) 12mo, pp. xv, 484. Thesame. 2 00 
ola kantentehs and Historic Fields of Middie- 
sex. By Samuel Adams Drake. Llustrated. 
(New edition.) 12mo, pp. xiv, 442. Thesame. 2 00 
Spiritualism, and allied causes and conditions 
of nervous derangement. By William A. 
Hammond,M.D. 12mo, pp. xii, 36. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons............-.. .... 2 2 
The Warfare of Science. By Andrew Dickson 

White, LL.D, l6mo,pp. 151. New York: D 
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Lessons from Hoeuce, ha manifested in mind 
and matter. Goemme Mivart, Ph. D. 
12mo, pp. xvi, i. The ba ion phe ane Bit 

The Land of the Sky; or, sates in Mount- 
ain By-Ways. By Christian Reid. Llustrat- 
ed, Svo, pp. 140. The sam 1% 

The Fortunes of Miss Folien B 
win-Talcott. mo, pp. 270. 


€ BAMEC....... > 150 


Forty Years’ Mission Work in Polynesia and 
a Guinea, from 1835 to 1875. By the Rev. 
W. Murray. Llustrated and with maps. 
FB pp, xvi, 509. New York: Robert Carter 
BIO, Bhiicdccnbockthschiiseicesincielsednecce 2 50 
The Rise of the Romish Church; its results 
in Europe and its designs upon the institu- 
tions of America. By the Rey. J. B. Helwig, 
A. M. With an es ~ the Hon. 
William Lawrence, LL.D. 16m Bo 364. 
Dayton, O.: _— ‘United Brethren ublish- 
MERE BAGUIO 5s oi db nc vind dccdeicchccnockaced$*+seccces 
The Silent House. By B. P. Tenney. 16mo. Pp. 
156. Boston: The Congregational Publish- >** 
ON EEE SLO ELE OILS 410 
bab = 5 s Workin the Church. By Mrs. M arth 
yler Gale. Sq.32mo, pp. 68. The same.. 
The icecream By Mrs. E. L. Morse. 
(To “i 4 the Black Valley Railroad 
picture.) 16mo, paper,pp.15. The same. 
Hand-book for Fruit-growers. 
ee. Sq. l2mo, p 
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By F.R. Elliott. 
pp. 128. Rochester: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW B BOOKS. 





WORKING PEOPLE, Ai AND THEIR 
By WASHINGTON yaa 
NR NE, SE ccccnnceuspcacesubeancs ccsouvecs - $1.75 


“This is one of those books that we can cordially 
welcome. It seems meant to do good; is plain, direct, 
and practical; and it will do good if the public takes 
our advice and reads it.”—Literary World. 





Il. 
Life of Israel Putnam. 
By INCREASE N. TARBOX. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated 


This is a valuable contribution to historical litera- 
ture and determines conclusively certain long-dis- 
pated maiters connected with the battle of Bunker 


IIL. 
ts ” . 

Is ‘Eternal’ Punishment Endless? 
By an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1. Paper, 75c, 

“It is written by one who has deep convictions and 
scholarly attainments. . ill, no doubt, be 
sought and read by many of the orthodox faith.”— 

Christian Leader. 


oe 


At all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


SUNDA: Scrool rman BOOKS. 


ELI ral 





Pood! brer aa dint = cae he iocines 
schools. 

Subscriptions received for Lesson Papers and Mag- 
azines. IBLES PRAYER-BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
CARDS, ETC. 

P.S. e udent’s Bible” er prepared 
for Sunday-school teachers at low prices 


iRD, 
150 Nassau Street (upanetess. New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subscriber 
in the U Inited States or Canada, on receipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S \V EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for 37. Postage prepaid the Pub- 
lishers. (3 poy toy dl Saaaeeane will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten 0 
HARPER & BROTHERS. “Franklin Square, 1 ae 








ow TO BE BE AUTIFOL. Cloth, 60c.; paper, 
25c. AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING Co., 27 Bond St., N.Y: 


WIDE-AWAKE 
FOR JUNE NOW READY. Only 20c.; $2.00 a 
ear. Marg brightest_and most popular Juvenile 
agazine D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


BARCAINS IN 
WRITING PAPER 


by the Quire, Package, or Ream, at 
LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
Price $1.25 


RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. 


A First Book for Students. By JOHN PILKINGTON 
NORRIS. 12mo0, cloth. $1.25. 











“It is capable of doing most important service 
among ail classes. The whole thing is so ad- 
mirabl@in tone, arrangement, and style that it will, 
no doubt, become universally popular.” —Churchman. 





. Post-free on receipt of price. 


POTT, YOUNC & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York. 
A By flusteased Journal of Sct. 
gp, BATA. ha ¥en CHILLA <p guaiearigaine 
RB. CARTER & BRKOS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Poblishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application 

















CARL R & GALPINS® CATA. 
Oks free by mail on application 
Also W. Pe Nimmo’ ‘#, at 506 Broadway, N. 





APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK of AMERICAN 
CITIES. Ulustrated. Price in paper covers, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK OF THE SUM- 
MER RESORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Nearly ready.) Illustrated. Paper covers, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE. [Mlus- 
trated. Price, $6. 


APPLETONS’ NORTHERN AND EASTERN 
TOUR. Wmo. Cloth, Price, $2. 


APPLETONS WESTERN 
Cloth. Price, $2. 


APPLETONS’ SOUTHERN TOUR. 
Cloth. Price, $2. f 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED, 50 cents. 
THE HUDSON RIVER. Miustrated. 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
+ Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of 


TOUR. 12mo. 


12mo. 





the United States, on receipt of the price. —_ _-_ aus 
By J. 8. C. Abbott. 
‘BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Being Volume 12 in the Series of American 
Pioneers and Patriots. By J. 8. C. Abbott. 
1 vol. 12mo. IMustrated and bound uniform with 
the series. $1.50. 
The following are the volumes of the Series : 


1. Christopher Columbus, 7. | rag Franklin, 
2. De Soto, 8. George Washington, 
3. La Salle, 9. Daniel me, 

4. Miles Standish, 10. Kit Carson, 

> Captain Kida ll. Paul Jones. 


Peter Stuyvesant, 12. David C wrockett. 
Each 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Series, as thus completed, presents a complete 
picture of our country’s history from its discovery 
until after the Revolution. 


Doda, Mead & & Company, 
Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. HALI’S NEW BOOK. 


Familiar Talks to Boys, 
By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., 
isnow published in a handsome 12mo volume, 
price $1. 

For sale by all Booksellers and by the Pub- 
lishers, 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
751 Broadway, N. Y. 


Page Tiisssretes Book of Wonders sent free. 
40 B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal 8t., New York. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready 
June Ist), of 5,000 Choice Books at 30 to 

pee cent. below Publishers’ prices. 














ins in good books. Cata- 
logues treet o any address, 
ESTES & LAURIA 

301 Wesson 8t.. opp. Old far. Boston. 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 
ne 76 EAST NINTH STREET. 


Everything needed by Pastors, Superintendents, 
and ‘Teachers supplied promptly and at lowest 
prices. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS, 


the latest and best of our own publications and ap- 
proved books of other publisher 
SEND FOR CIRCULA 

GEO. M. VANDERLIP, Depositary. 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A complete list, numbering 8.129, with a Gazetteer, 
correct to date, of all the towns and cities in which 
newspapers are published; historical and statistical 
sketches of the Great Newspaper Establishments, il- 
lustrated with numerous te of the principal 
eee buildings. Book of es, we issued. 

jled, postpaid, to any address, for be. ply (en- 
closing price) to 8UPERINTENDENT OF van EWSPA- 
PER PAVILION, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or 
American News Co., . Every advertiser needs it. 


“How to be a Christian.” By Rev. W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 75c. M.H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO,’S Catalogue, Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


PARALYSIS. 
By GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D nts. Shows 
Paralytic, Deformed, and other hetpless invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 


« WooD & CO., 
17 Kast 58th street. New York. 


BOOKS IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 


write to us for terms. Al) books 
Mention this paper in onan 























sent by mail, postpaid, on soceiot 
ed fotall ees ce. Send for catalogue 
aw, H e 


ISON ST., Chicago 
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CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED py 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History, 


ees illustrated. ye vol., octavo. 


“ Principles ‘and Acts” 


of the American a oe H. Niles (of Niles’ 
Register). $9. bal 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of ‘ens $1.50. 


Democracy i in America, 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. $3, 


62 Agents wanted to sell the the above. 
111 and113 William Street, New York, 


DR. souweers &. +4 H KALTH-LIET, Con, 
mended by LL.Ds., D.Ds., M.Ds., College 

and Profs., School Principals, Authors 
Brain-Workers generally. Full on ar 
J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’ 



























FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 
The events of the presidential campaign will bew 
faithfully and fully illustrated in E 
YORK SUN as to commend it to can 

arties! We will — the W. 









A NEW CHEAP 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


gus ready—Martien’s cnene Sunday-school 
No. er 50 Choice Illustrated a 
aly ‘pound in Cloth, Gilt Backs ad enclosed in 

neat Wooden Case. Price only $20 net. No 
2% Catalogu 


from this price to Sundaycshesia. 
will be furnished with each Library. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELP: 








The_Youth’s Companion. Specimen coptes sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
A Choice Selection of Music. 


“Little Mollie Brown”; “I am Waiting for a Letter, 
Love,” song with chorus, Blake; ‘‘Keep a Little Cor. 
ner in your Heart ro me, ” song and chorus, Cham 
berlain; ‘‘Evening So ng, > romance for piano, Klehs 
each 40 cts. Beautitu picture titles. ‘Song 

Glen”; **Moonbeams on the Mountain,” Mack; “Un 
der the Elms,” Phelps. Each with elegant’ steel 

late title. 50 cts. each. Copies mailed. M. 

OND & CO., 547 Broadway. ranch Store 39 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


For Sunday t Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful S Songs, by 
Lowry and Doanz. 


RovAL DIADEM: DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Mel sterling Melodies, by same authos 


PuRE RE GOLD: 
This work has a world wi 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


ROOK OF PRAISE: 


from the Dest Songs now in use ; 224 arty 
® Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts, ¥ 


GONGs FOR FOR ‘LITTLE FOLKS 


~ Contains ns beautifal S Songs s for ns for Lie 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, hools and 
athome. Price, in Board Covers: 

$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Bon 


OSPEL HYMNS 
SSS. 
AND SACRED SONCS 
—————_ _ ~F 


Book used oy, ed by Messrs 
HITTLE and Buss, ia 























Is the oot 5 So: 
Moopy and Sankey and 
their Gospel Meetings. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
“< Words only, $5 per 100 copies; by mail, 6 ceatt 
(2 For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publisher’ 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SONGS 


1 
Mee 





The above is the title of our book of mew songsfor 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools. 
songs are writtenin one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. The little folks will go cs. 
extacies over it. Sample copy in paper cover 20 cts- 
$3.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 

R&~ Specimen pages free to all. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


containing the national airs of the principal nations 
ot the world. 
Arranged for the piuno by CHAS. BLANDNER. 
ce 
Dlustrated with an artistically arranged ees oft = 


ncipal flags of the nations, in colors, $ — 
foes the finest and 1 most interesting oot te 








jal. Publis MEY 
Hae anal roct Philadelphia, sent, postpaid, on Fe- 
can ry py 
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«¢« Every piano in America should be graced by 
a copy. 


$5,000 


—-IN GOLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 


Women’s Centennial Committees 
RICHARD WAGNER’S 


GRAND 


CENTENNIAL MARGE, 


now arranged for piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS 


(played by his Orchestra nightly), 
- and published by i 


John Church & Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Music Dealers everywhere. 


Just Out! 


ROWNo GLOR 


By 8S. W. STRAUB, 
Is filled with gems of S. S. Music! Get it 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Ba Send 35° cts. for ge xo07 5 83. 60 per doz, 
$30. per hundred. Specimen Dee. 














Ges See=ER 
EOD EEE ES 
is Unrivaled! 
For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz. 
' Send for Sample Copy. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 1. 
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EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Da er to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
(a Unive Instivations—T™s ¥' pa) ax da The ‘ritnols Con 
a Un tone ‘or You es) an 
} f Music (thes eat ae College). Un- 


ur seed. a America. 
on Ww. DY SANDERS Superintenden 
JACKSONVILLE, Sur. 








SUMMER VACATI ¥ IN, BERKSHIRE. 
AT MAPLEWOOD HA ‘TTSFIELD, MASS. 

A region of rare autractions. rut five hours from 
Boston and New York. open for a May lst. 
Terms moderate. Address KE. F. CAR 





rat Having Children to Educate or School 


So a 9 - iN 4 a hat “i ooo Edu- 
ct NP MOHERMERHOMN & O0., 14 Bond st. N. Y- 





THE ANDEPENDENT. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY o me U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling hi 
country makes this the fastest A 
lished. It contains a full account of the approach- 
UTION. tend om woe Unreliable works 
being circulated. ofaat ike gaa book zoe ke buy con- 
Sond for circulars jravings 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHIN: ira varmesco agents, (Ad Pa., 
or Chicago, Ill. 





_RICHARDSON'S WEURAL OIA BER care Neuraigia, has, never 


Nervous Head-ache, ieotd -ache, bciatica, Freenake noted 
all nervous pains, I will return the price | paid §F it 
uaran- 


should fail, and my) a ra 
tee. You take this medicine for it 
gan Hot 


le sent on receipt of price. 





in 
TAIL. For external an Age ented 
W. 1. RICHARDSON, 46 W. 24.9. Cincinnati, 0. P. 0. BOX 1160, 





GEO, WASHINGTON 


ome eae pected Te by han Ei tay a oat 
Cc 
frase ania Att Gallery. Price $3. "AGENTS 
on eral terms. 
TTEMANN BRO8., 184 William St., New York. 





Anagent just cleared 
ANC 


Livincstonb| 
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ALWAYS MINE. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





AcROss the wires there came these words to 
me: 
“Your friend is dead.’’ The day was bright 
and fair, 
With soft autumnal breeze, and yet I felt 
Straightway the chill of winter in the air. 
Only an hour before, I said: “‘How sweet 
October’s breath! How full of yellow light 


The sky above!” I did not think four words 
Had power to change the whole world to 
my sight. 


We say such words so often—“ He is dead,”’ 
Or ‘She died yesterday’—and do not 
know, 
Or do not think, with our dear ones un- 
harmed, 
So simple are the words, with what a blow 
They fall on stricken hearts, until some day 
The words bear the same sorrow to our own, 
Until we join the multitude of those 
Whose lips have learned the meaning of a 
moan. 


He went away so full of life and hope! 
I think ’tis different where we close the eyes 

And watch the breath goout. But howcan I, 
Who saw him last so hopeful, realize 

The meaning of this message? I, who sat 
And dreamed fond dreams of him, and gay- 

ly said 
“ How bright this Autumn glory,” even while 

The heavy clouds were gathering overhead. 


Wesay “ Thy will be done”’ ; but hardly know 
The meaning of the words, till dumb de- 
é spair 
Sits at our hearthstones. Then we understand 
That God has sent his answer to our prayer. 
And since I prayed for him that God would 
bless, 
With better gifts than I could ask or know, 
And said “‘ Thy will be done,”’ shall I rebel, 
Since in his wisdom he has answered so ? 


Buried from my sad sight forevermore, 
They call him dead ; and yet I know he lives 
Close to my soul, in sweet companionship, 
Closer, more perfect than life ever gives. 
Living, the world had claims that kept apart 
His life and mine; but now I know he 
stands 
Beside my soul—his life-work made com- 
plete— 
To help and bless the labor of my hands. 


Since he is dead he is more wholly mine— 
Of every thought and hope and love a part ; 

Life sunders oft and widelyblest; be God, 
Death brings our dear ones closer to the 

heart. 

Whom he takes to himself shall we call lost ? 
There is a world of sorrow in the sound. 

Since he is God’s and God is mine, I’ll say : 
He is not lost, but all more surely found. 

WATERTOWN, WIS., April, 1878. 

Re 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue House of Representatives has agreed 
to a reasonable Naval Appropriation Bill, 
and all attempts toload it down with im 
probable ‘‘ reforms” were defeated. Mr. 
Whitthorne, of Tennessee, the chairman of 
the Naval Committee, with his head full 
of notions respecting the navy, tried at 
every stage of the consideration-of the 
bill to get in amendmente which 
would have destroyed the efficiency 
of that branch of the service. But the 
House declined to follow his lead. The 
navy-yards remain; nor is the pay of naval 
officers disturbed. If the Democrats of the 
House had been as reasonable on the other 
appropriation bills, there would not be any 
necessity for a long contest between the two 
houses. The conduct of the majority on 
this bill indicates returning sense and a dis- 
position to compromise with the Senate. 
There is one way in which an agreement 
may be arrived at. If the House gives way 
on the question of salaries, and the Senate 
on the general appropriations, where salaries 
are not affected, each house can have its 
own way in some things and each will give 
way on others. It is, however, the general 
opinion here that the differences between 
the House and Senate will greatly prolong 
the session; but when the bills all have been 
duly considered, and nothing keeps Congress 
here but the failure to agree on them, I 
believe that a week or two of broiling July 
weather will induce a feeling favorable to 
compromise. The July sun will melt down 
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tives. And, after all,~yhat is legislation and 
government but 'a series’ of compromises? 
No important bill ever passes Congress 
without a compromise of feelings, princi- 
ples, and interests, and there’ need be no 
false pride in regard toa compromise be- 
tween a Democratic House and a Repub- 
lican Senate. Messrs. Randall and Morrill— 
the chairmen of the Committees of Appro- 
priation—could arrange a compromise in a 
day, if they should choose and were not a 
little afraid of the housés behind them. 

Gen. Grant’s Cabinet changes caused a 
little excitement for a day or two here; but 
it speedily passed away. It is wonderful 
what a’ difference there is between an ad- 
ministration in its first and its last year. 
There is much gossip about the intentions 
of the Administration toward this or that 
Presidential candidate; when, in point of 
fact, its friendship just now is a calamity to 
a candidate. The idea that the placing of 
**son” Cameron in the Cabinet will help 
Mr. Conkling’s chances for the Presidency, 
to my. mind, is entirely preposterous, It 
actually strengthens Mr. Blaine, for it looks 
like an interference with the free choice of 
the people. Some of our shrewdest pol- 
iticians say that it hurts both Conkling and 
Blaine, inasmuch as it embitters the con- 
test between them; and that, in conse- 
quence, the, Convention may think it pru- 
dent to take up a fresh man, who has in- 
curred noenmities. Fortunately, we shall 
not have to wait long for the result. But 
all-the talk about Gen. Grant’s ‘‘support” 
to this or that candidate is foolish, for bis 
influence with the American people at 
this time is small. Even the officeholders 
are on the lookout: for the new President, 
and intend to make their obeisance to him 
as quickly as anybody. They know well 
enough that this Administration, which is 
unpopular with the people at this time, can- 
not name the next President. 

The Democrats in Congress are very 
much discouraged over the political situa- 
tion. Their investigations do not turn the 
affections of the people, as they had ex- 
pected, toward the Democracy. A great 
many shameful facts have been disclosed. 
It is perfectly evident that there has been a 
great deal of official misconduct in the last 
ten years, a great deal of absolute knavery 
and theft. But the people cannot be con- 
vinced that it will be any better to restore 
the Democrats to power. The House Dem- 
ocrats see the drift of the tide and are dis- 
couraged. Proving Belknap a rascal does 
not show that it would be prudent to put a 
Democrat in his place. Proving General 
Grant incompetent does not convince 
the people that it would be a 
thing to let a Democrat succeed him. 
We have had the remarkable spectacle of 
the U. 8. Senate-sitting two long weeks 
with closed doors discussing a purely legal 
question—that of its jurisdiction of the 
Belknap case. It is tnaccountable to out- 
siders how so much time can have been con- 
sumed, and it seems to those who have not 
had the privilege. of listening to the long 
speeches on the subject that it might easily 
have been'settled in a day; and I believe that 
if an ‘‘order” had been adopted before the 
doors were closed compelling a decision 
within twenty-four hours it would have 
been quite as well for the cause of justice. 
After so much discussion, the Senate finds 
itself divided into two parties on the ques- 
tion, and each side is trying to outargue 
the other. It is no longer a solemn court, 
deciding a grave legal question; but a legis- 
lative body wrangling over it and trying to 
import into it a political character. The 
Democrats are eager to make political cap- 
ital; and the Republicans (some of them, at 
least) afraid that they will lose if they do 
not take jurisdiction. 

The House Democrats have ‘found all 
along in their investigations that they could 
not avoid uncovering an occasional Demo- 
erat. This time rumor hints that the Hon- 
orable Speaker, Mr. Kerr, has been guilty 
of misconduct. I know nothing of the 
facts, but I do not believe one word of the 
story. Having known Mr. Kerr for many 
years, I believe most fully that he is an 
honest and honorable man. His worst 
fault is his politics. But the way in which 
scandal has attempted to strike him down 
should teach him and his associates in Con 
gress a lesson of charity. It will not do to 
believe every rumor against a public man 
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It isisafer to trust to his general character 
and his company. If his general conduct 
is that of a high-toned and honorable man 
and his associates are high, he~is entitled to 
acquittal of all charges against, him, unles 
they are fully proved to be trie. - In short, 
good character should be a thorough protec- 
tion against mere rumors of misconduct. 

; DW. B: 

WASHINGTON, D. O., May 7th, 1876. 


Religions Intelligence. 


....The General Assembly, it is expected as 
we go to preés,’ will adjourn, perhaps, ‘on 
Wednesday of this week. We cannot now give 
the large results of this session, as the leading 
matters were yet to be ‘decided. The'quéstion 
of fraternal relations with the Southern Chureh 
took up a large share of general interests but 
the question was rather crowded on the Assem- 
bly against its will by the fervid brotherti 
whose Tabernacle the Assembly met. He was 
gently reminded; that he had run before he was 
sent, having done his telegraphing to Dr. Hoge 
while a committee had the matter in hand, and 
the moderator left the chair to remind him that 
the resolutions which he had.offered were much 
less cordial than.those adopted with shouts of 
glory two. years before. But the real feeling 
of the Assembly and the sense of its real 
business centers mainly. about the re- 
ports as to the management of the benevo- 
lent boards, and on these the decision is still 
reserved as we write.’ There is a strong desire 
manifested to consolidate responsibility and cut 
down expenses of management. This is the 
meaning of the report advising the practical 
consolidation of the Board of Church Eree- 
tion with that of _Home Missions; and the 
suggestions looking to the more complete con- 
trol under the same board of the sustentation 
work look in the same way, being in part the 
reaction from the extreme influence a few years 
ago of Dr. M’Cosh, in part the result of the 
confidence inspired by the wise management of 
the Board of Home Missions, and in part the 
necessity coming from the stringency in the 
treasuries of the boards. The results of the 
sustentation effort have not been reassuring, as 
shown by the hundreds of churches which 
were unable to continue under that system. 










..‘‘ Fraternal relations’? have at last been 
established between the Northern and Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, The delegates 
from the Southern Church to the General Con- 
ference at Baltimore brought the most cordial 
greetings from the Southern Church, and the 
Conference appointed a commission to meet 
with one from the Southern Church to consult 
upon a settlement of ‘all outstanding differen- 
ces, whether real or imaginary.’’ The Presby- 
terian General Assembly have been considering 
the same question. Judging from some of the 
peppery discussions of this subject which have 
recently appeared, one would not have expected 
anything very fraternal from either side. Hap- 
pily, however, the two assemblies now in ses- 
sion are ruled by a better spirit; and, in reply 
to a telegram from the Southern Assembly inti- 
mating a readiness to consider any fraternal com- 
munications, the General Assembly in Brooklyn 
have adopted a resolution expressing a cordial 
desire to establish fraternal relations with the 


‘Southern Assembly on terms of perfect equality 
,and reciprocity. 


It was ordered, amid’ great 
applause, that the resolution be telegraphed to 
the Southern Assembly. Some three or four 
members objected to the attempt at peace- 
making, judging that the Church should keep 
up the division between the North and the 
South, although it has been buried elsewhere. 


....The Sunday questionis still agitated, and 
not a little forgetfulmess has been developed on 
the part of some of the press. Last fall, when 
the religious press expressed fears that the Ex- 
hibition would be opened on Sunday, it was 
quite sharply rebuked by some of the secular 
journals for raising a tempest in a teapot. 
Prominent among these was the Philadelphia 
Press, which then said, as our readers may re- 
member : 

‘‘Not only has it never been contemplated to 
open the buildings on Sunday, but the prelim- 
inary regulations of the Exhibition, published 
in February, 1874, provided that ‘it will be 
open to the public dafly, except on Sunday.’ 

his was embodied in the report submitted to 

Congress by General Hawley, president of the 
Commission, on February 25th, 1874.” 
In spite of its zeal for good faith a few months 
ago, The Press has conveniently contrived to 
forget it and has now come out for the opening. 
In the meantime, the pretended love for the 
workingmen has lost credence as au argument, 
and the interests. of saloon-keepers and rail- 
roads have been discovered at the bottom of 
the clamor. ‘‘Grass and flowers do not stop 
growing on Sunday”; but that is no reason for 
turning the national day of ‘rest into ‘a day of 
gain for rumsellers and railroads, 


-../The ‘Burials Bill has reappeared in the 
English Parliament. ‘Eatl Granville has intro- 
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duced a motion in the House of Lords which 
embodies all the essential features of the bill as 
presented by Mr. Osborne Morgan. The motion 
states that it is desirable to amend the law re- 
lating to burials in England (1) by giving facil- 
ities for the interment of deceased persons in 
cehurehyards in which they have aright of in- 
terment, without the use of the burial service 
of the Church of England, if the relatives and 
friends having charge of the funeral shall 
so desire; (2) by enabling the relatives and 
friends having charge of the funeral of 
amy deceased person to conduct it in any 
churchyard in whith the deceased had a 
right of interment, with such Christian and 
orderly religious: observances as to them may 
seem fit. In the meantime, the friends of the 
Establishment, not discerning the signs of the 
times, continue to make theniselves as obnoxious 


as possible. 


¥.¢: By ‘the ‘report Sof tle Operations of the 
American Bible: nat held last week, it ap- 
peared that the receipts ofthe last year were 
$527,198.27 and the expenses $539,281.49. Dur- 
ing the year 675,300 Bibles have been printed at 
the Bible House and 177,707 have been printed 
abroad. The gratuitous work of the year 
amounts to $260,168.72,..During the sixty years 
of the Society’s existence 33,125,766 copies of 
the Bible have -beén published. The foreign 
distribution of the last thirteen years amounts 
to no less than 2,891,010 copies, that being more 
than eighteen per cent. of the entire issue for 
the same period. The entire receipts of the So- 
ciety since its first organization have been $17,- 
229,142, of which $1,650,034 have been expended 
upon the foreign field. The amount devoted to 
the foreign field during the last ten years is al- 
most as great as the entire expenditure for that 
purpose in the previous half-century. 


....The Catholic clergy of Westphalia have 
published a declaration concerning the religious 
instruction in the schools of that province. 
They say: 

“That they cannot entrust religious instruc- 
tion in their parishes to instructors and in- 
structresses who have been appointed without 
the least participation by the Church. 

“That they find themselves obliged to con- 
sider religious instruction given without eccle- 
siastical mission as a violation of ecclesiastical 
law. | 

“They declare, moreover, that they are 
obliged to resort to every legal means to prevent 
instructors and instructresses from giving re- 
ligious instruction under such circumstances.”’ 
The declaration is still circulating among the 
clergy and has received a large number of sig- 
natures, 


....The society for securing the disestablish} 
ment of the English Church appointed a spe- 
cial committee some time ago to prepare a 
general scheme of disestablishment which 
should serve as a rule of operations. This was 
intended to serve as an answer to inquiries as 
to what Liberationists intend to do, and as a 
guide to any future ministry upon which may 
devolve the responsibility of framing a meas- 
ure of disestablishment to be applied to the 
Church of England, in like manner as that 
framed by the Gladstone Cabinet was applied 
to the Irish Church. This committee has pre- 
pared ascheme and is to report at the next 
meeting of the executive committee. The par- 
ticulars have not yet been made public. 


..A very successful choir festival was lately 
held in Emmanuel Church, Boston, the choirs 
of half adozen Boston and several outside 
churches participating. A union choral service 
was also held in Grace Church, Newark, on 


_ Ascension-day evening, in which singers from 


Grace and the House of Prayer took part. 
Episcopal choral services have lately greatly 
improved ; and composers like Barnby, Dykes, 
Sullivan, and Macfarren, in England, have pro- 
dueed works which are bound to retain a per- 
manent place in favor, The late Dr. Dykes’s 
‘Nica,’ now happily common in almost all 
the musie-books of the various denominations, 
may fairly be said to be the best church tune 
since Lowell Mason’s ‘‘ Hamburg.”’ 


....His Holiness may bein straitened circum- 
stances, but the cardinals get enough to live on. 
Aecording to an Italian paper, each prince of 
the Church has an income of $6,000. Cardinal 
Patrizi has, in addition, $8,000 as Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome and an equal sum for his bene- 
fices. Cardinal Amat draws $22,000 from his 
benefices. Cardinal de Pietro receives $12, 
as Bishop of Albano and has an equal sum al- 
lowed him by Portugal. Cardinal Sacconi has 
about the same revenue. De Lucca receives 
$5,000, Bigarri $8,000, Bernardi $10,000, Franchi 
$12,000 and a larger stipend from Spain, while 
Chigi belongs to a very rich family. 


....Mr. George H. Stuart has just received a 
cable message from Edinburgh announcing 
that an organic anion has been consummated 
between” the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod of Scotland. The Reformed Pres 
byterians who have thus united with the Free 
\Church of Scotland are the original Scotch 
‘Covenanters. Itwas the Américan branch of 





the same body which expelled Mr. Stuart from 
its communion for singing hymns.. He now 
has the satisfaction of seeing the whole parent 
church go into the hymn-singing communion. 


....At the recent Episcopal State Convention 
in Virginia Col. John M. Patton offered the 
following resolution : 

‘“* Resolved, That the Diocese of | Virgin 

prizing episcopacy and a true or succes- 
sion as a venerable and historic form of church 
government or. eccelesiastical polity, does not 
maintain or find in the Prayer Book the exclu- 
sive validity of episcopal orders.” 
There was a good deal of talk; but, finally, 
after looking the resolution squarely in the face, 
the Convention laid it on the table and passed 
on. 


neue A new sect, “The Eclectic Church,”’ is 
announced. <A Mr. A. Pickett, of Iowa, is the 
rising apostle and announces the following 
ereed: “1. One God and Father of all. 2. We 
are living in the dawn of a new dispensation— 
the Eclectic Church. 3. One man in anorma 
condition should be married to two women and 
two only. 4. Jesus Christ will never come to 
this world at some futuretime. 5. Must have a 
visible head to the true Church of God. 
6. Limited punishment in the future life.” Of 
course, Mr. Pickett is the present visible head. 


.... Bishop Paddock, in his recent convention 
address in Boston, once more warned his clergy 
against latitudinarianism, on the one hand, and 
ritual innovations on the other. Well, what 
churches in Boston are doing more good than 
Trinity, on the one hand, andthe Messiah and 
the Advent,on the other? Perhaps, though, 
the Bishop didn’t really mean any harm, as he 
introduced Father Hall, of the Advent, when 
that clergyman read a paper. 


..According to L’Italie, the late Prince 
Doria, of Rome, ordered in his will that 2,000 
masses should be said for the repose of his 
soul; and further ordered that they should be 
paid for at the rate of 50 cents apiece. This 
unfortunate gift has given rise to sharp compe- 
tition among the priests, with resulting quar- 
rels. The curé of Sant’ Agnese, where the 
masses are said, is charged with all kinds of 
favoritism in distributing the job. 


....The Orthodox and Liberal wings of the 
French Protestant Church have been at war 
for some time over sundry questions of doctrine 
and discipline, and an appeal to the state was 
threatened. Fortunately, a better spirit has 
prevailed and negotiations have been entered 
upon for a friendly settlement of their difficult 
ies. The Liberals have offered to make con- 
cessions. 


....The ninth anniversary of the Nationa 
Christian Association will be held at Farwell 
Hall, Chicago, June 20th—22d. The especial 
object of this Association is ‘‘the removal of 
those despotic, idolatrous, and deistical associa 
tions commonly ealled lodges.” The board of 
directors have selected Saturday, June 3d, as a 
day of fasting and prayer for the overthrow of 
secret associations. 


....A memorial has been presented to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly against dividing 
the churches on the line of color. The paper 
is entirely conclusive against the policy in ques- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether the Pres- 
byterian Assembly has a committee on cireum- 
locution, as The Interior calls it, equal to that 
of the Methodist General Conference, which 
reported on the same subject last week. 


...-The missionary work of the Baptist 
church in Rome is suffering for lack of funds. 
At the recent convention in Richmond it was 
declared that unless there were more liberal 
contributions the work must be abandoned. 
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Aew ork and Vicinity, 

A WEEK ago last Sunday the police of the 
city made a most energetic and successful raid 
on the liquor-dealers, arresting many violators 
of the Sunday Law and effecting a pretty gen- 
eral closing of the bar-rooms, The movement 
was only a proper and just enforcement of the 
law and received the general approval of law- 
abiding citizens. But the liquor-dealers and 
beer-scllers were indicifint. They felt the 
halter draw, with very bad opinion of the law, 
and gave emphatic expression to their feelings 
in amass meeting at the Cooper Union. The 
mass meeting had its effect on our timid police 
commissioners, who paled and weakened to the 
extent of allowing things to go on much as 
usual with the barkeepers on Sunday last. 
The authorities may gain a certain popularity 
with a certain class by thus yielding to the 
demands of the rum and beer-drinking popula- 
tion; but itis not the best or even the most 
powerful class, and their present popularity 
will be most disastrous to them when another 
election comes around. Even Alderman Sauer, 
a city father, showed his contempt for the law 
by coolly breaking it. He will find his gains 





quite inadequate, to repair the loss he will, 


stiffer in the respect of law-abiding citizens, by 
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Looping his women store open, In Central 

Park, where the authorities aresupposed to have 

supreme power, lager beer was sold openly in 

the Casino ‘and Terrace Restaurant—every drop 

a comment on the weakness and inefficiency of 

those who ‘have that pleasure-ground in charge. 

Mr. Dickens made one of his characters say 

that ‘‘the law is an ass’’—an expression that 

has more than once seemed applicable to the, 
administration of justice in New, York. On 

Sunday last the law not only proved itself an 

ass, but an ass of such contemptible assininity 

that it seemed almost too weak to bear the bur- 
den of its own ears. All men who hive respect 
for law should bear last Sunday’s flinching in 
mind and be careful not to re-elect men who 
honor the law only when it serves their purpose 
to do so. We want neither weak nor corrupt 
men in our executive departments, and at 
present there seems to be an element of both. 


» 


,...Several thousand people assembled in 
Greenwood Cemetery on Sunday to witness the 
decoration of the Soldiers’ Monument. The 
work on this monument was begun about ten 
years ago, and it was not finished until last No- 
vember. It has never been formally dedicated 
and the services yesterday were partly of a 
dedicatory character. The monument is of 
granite and is very handsome. A Corinthian 
column of polished stone, with sculptured 
wreaths of laurel, rises from a square pedestal, 
at the four corners of which stand four life- 
size and lifelike bronze figures of soldiers, in 
the uniform of the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and sappers and miners’ branches of the serv- 
ice. Scenes in the life of a Union soldier, in 
bronze, in relief, are set in the pedestal, and 
there are also four tablets, bearing the follow- 
ing inscriptions : 

‘Erected Anno Domini 1869."’ 

“The City of New York dedicates this mon- 
ument to its heroic dead.” 

“The City of New York enlisted 148,000 sol- 
diers in aid of the war for the preservation of 
the Union and Constitution. A. D. 1861. A. 
D. 1866.”’ 

“Ever remember how much of national pros- 
perity is due to the brave exertions of the sol- 
diers who died in the service of their country.’ 


The hight of the monument is over fifty 
feet, and, standing on one of the highest emi- 
nences in the cemetery, a short distance from 
the main entrance, it is one of the most con- 
spicuous objects in that great city of the dead. 

.-The ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
of the Fifty-seventh-street Presbyterian church, 
near Seventh Avenue, took place on Saturday 
last, a number of ministers of various denom- 
inations participating in the exercises. This 
society was organized fifty-five years ago, since 
which time it has had five pastors. The church 
now building will be an elegant structure, after 
the Gothic style, 106 feet long and 74 feet wide: 
The front will be of brown stone. The esti- 
mated cost, when built and furnished, will be 
365,000, of which about $45,000 has been raised 
by subscription. 

.- The Jewish feast of ‘‘Shevuoth,” or the 
Pentecost, the spring-tide festival of the He- 
braic calendar, was inaugurated on Sunday, 
with the joyous ceremonies incident to the 
occasion. The interiors of the chief places of 
worship were haudsomely decorated with flow- 
ers. Monday was set apart for the religious 
confirmation of children who had reached the 
prescribed age and who had been under relig- 
ious training for the past year. The confirm- 
ation services were most solemn and impressive 
in their nature. 

..--Decoration Day was observed with more 
than usual impressiveness. The whole city— 
indeed, the whole country—united in paying 
respect to the memories of those who died in 
the late war. Their graves were laden with 
flowers, twined with the national colors. The 
chimes rang out national airs and the streets 
were full of processions, all bent on the common 
errand of patriotism. It is our American 
‘All Saints’ Day ’’—marked with a red letter in 
our national calendar and worthy of the wide 
observance it had. 

..The Metropolitan Museum of Art has is- 
sued its sixth annual report. The receipts 
during the year have been $48,427 80, of which 
$3,940 50 was derived from entrances and the 
Sale of catalogues. The expenditures have 
been $46,887 12, of which $12,527 50 was paid 
on balance account for the Cesnola collection. 
The present assets of the Museum are about 
$300,000, the works of art which it owns being 
valued at $69,000. The year’s progress in gen- 
eral has been satisfactory and many additions 
to the collections have been made. 

..We need to congratulate the Episcopal- 
ians in this city on their good fortune in secur- 
ing as rector of Christ church, on Fifth Avenue, 

the Rev. J. 8. Shipman, D.D., of Lexington, 
Ky. Dr. Shipman recently declined the bishop- 
tic of Fond du Lac and has been a delegate to 
every General Convention for the last fourteen 
years. His work in New York, it is believed, 
Will be even more successful than that of the 
late rector, Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, which 
is saying a great deal. 

-..-A patent of nobility is not always a cer- 


shown in the case of the Baron Samoskeoy, 1 
who has been playing a, rather extensive confi- 
dence game in New York, but. has now left for 
Mexico, with the police at his heels. To be 
caught with titles is to be caught with the plain- 
est kind of chaff, and our weakness im this way | 
has made us the dupe of many a —| 
swindler. 

..New York City proposes to spend $75,000 | 
on her Centennial Fourth of July celebration, | 
and the committee have invited Charles Francis 
Adams, of Massachusetts, to deliver the oration 
and William Cullen Bryant to compose the ode 
for that occasion. Mr. Adams having accepted 
the invitation of Taunton to deliver the oration 
there, was compelled to decline the invitation 
of New York, which he did in a very graceful ' 
and complimentary letter. 


.... The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children have been making vigorous efforts, | 
under the law which went into effect May 4th, | 
to break up the sale of flowés on the streets 
late at night, by little girls from ten to four- 
teen years of age, a large proportion of whom 
are of bad character. About twenty-five of: 
these girls have been arrested on Broadway 
and Fourteenth street, and many of them have 
been sent to reformatory and other institutions. 


....The corner-stone of St. Agnes’s Church, 
in Forty-third Street near Third Avenue, was 
laid on Sunday afternoon, by Bishop Loughlin, 
of Brooklyn, in the presence of about 5,000 
people. We are already indebted to the Roman 
Catholics for some of our finest specimens of 
church architecture, and St. Agnes’s Church is 
intended to be still another ornament to the 
city. 

..Since the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital began its work, on the 15th of October, 
1869, fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three (14,783) indigent persons have 
been treated in its dispensary and wards, and 
during the same period two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-four (2,964) important sur- 
gical operations have been performed upon the 
eye, ear, and throat. 

..The murderer Fuchs, a wretch of the 
worst type, has had his death-sentence com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. We get this 
item from a paper that tells of the hanging of 
two men no whit worse than Fuchs; but 
Massachusetts has more rigid ideas as to the 
enforcement of law than New York. 


..The Republican Reform Club is begin 
ning its campaign with great activity. It an- 
nounces a mass meeting to be holden at Cooper 
Union, on the 6th of June, and to be followed 
by similar demonstrations in other parts of the 
city and state. 

..-The new court-house; the building of 
which the taxpayers were swindled out of so 
many millions, proves to be scarcely habitable, 
and five of the ten judges at the present term 
of the Supreme Court have been made sick by 
the utter lack of ventilation. 


..A noted Rosicrucian, the Baron Palm, 
died in New York last week, and, by his own re- 
quest, was buried according to the ‘ Most An- 
cient Egyptian Ritual.’”’ The services were 
performed in the Masonic Temple. 

.. The City Library, at the City Hall, is un- 
dergoing repairs. Several tons, more or less, 
of worthless rubbish still remain upon its 
shelves. 

...eThe annual parade of the Brooklyn Sun- 
day-schools took place last week, and there was 
the rare and glorious sight of 50,000 children 
in one procession. 

.-The members of the Common Council 
have been invited to attend the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new Paulist church. 
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8 Practical Reasons 
why Benson’s Capcine Porous Plasters are the best. 
1st. Because they contain 5 Capetne und are the only 
plasters that do contain it. 2d Because Capcine is 
admitted by physicians and chemists everywhere to 
be the best remedy known for the ailmenis in which 
a porous plaster has been us Because Cap- 
cine is superior to electricity. 4th. Beeause Capcine 
causes the plaster to relieve pain at once, and to cure 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment, or com- 
pound. 5th. Because they are free from dangerous 
metallic or mineral poisons 6th. Because they are 
prepared by careful and skilled chemists. 7th. 
cause they cure where other plasters by and relieve. 
8th. Because ers do not Writ Price 25 cents. For 
sale by all druggist ate ag & JOHNSON, 

Pharmaceutical Ch > Me 








Bruises or Contusions on the knee-joints or 
elsewhere on the human body, if not ay mete to 
promptly, sometimes resuit seriously. The immedi- 
ate and faithful use of Renne’s Pa’ n-Killing | Magic 
Oil will save youagreat deal of pain, loss of time, 

ed — like a charm.” 


1 
ealers in medicin a 
N F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.., Gen. Agents. 


The Pharmacopela affords no antacid compara- 
ble to y Milk of Maguesia, a most salutary regulator 
of the stomach and bowels, a preventive and remedy 
for gout, rheumatism, and biadder comnieints. ane a 
special blessing to children. Sold by druggi 


We Can't Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes*them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, 
no species of decay infest the dental bone, if SOZO- 
DONT is regularly used. It is a botanical prepara- 
tion, and its beneficial effeets on the teeth and gums 
are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and 


temper, and money. 
by, at. d 











tificate of honesty or worth, as is yery plainly 


Ran doncion? 


can nome had in all 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the Towost price, cons 1e ow ali ven | 
Bend stam ey tor With the quality given ref 


it. eG G. HOOK < HASTINGS. B 
eegein, “taeeaang the six | 


HAINES. PIANOS. 
17,000 
NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing @ Piano-Forte, and if not too late, by all 
means send for a circular, giving triode and illustra 

ions of the HAINES bP BR 

os have given entire satisfaction for the past 
bid pe iets Meo aan bave every improvement, 
are first-class, an aranteed. Do not be influenced 
by pheno Swi or salesmen; but m4 to head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agen 

mA. above number ~ ee sold in one’ oe is 
the best proo e increas’ pu! and great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 


Cireulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 2ist St. and 2d aveané,|* 
New York. 


GUILD PIANOS. 

















OCANRES & Co. 


WRNUEACTURERS 
BOS 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in usé. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal, 


We recommend them as being In say respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & € 


Are the pentettion of musical cammheadttleesih, 
dence Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. | 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, 
ce-list, Guaranty unlimited. o sent ly _ 
proval and aan aie assured by our “ Special Safe 


er.” Addr bers’ Piano Facto 
oF _ be 4th Avenue, Now Work. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


oy Aun Gt OF SUPERIOR 


Guogcy ano Grape, Oncans. 


Specifications ane Ontereness Mate tuned enon upon ap 


pliestion, 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every reepect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787. New York. 
LS 


HOTELS, ETC. 


Cart STAt CHRISTIAN HOMES. 
Board, $5 14 a week; $ltoR.50aday. Address 
Office, care of EV. E. M. LONG, 8S. E. corner 12th and 
Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Pean. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARDING AGENCY BUREAU, 


928 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

















organized September, 1875, has upon its registry 2,000 
hotels, boarding, and private houses, in every section 
of the city and suburbs. 
Boarding furnished at $2 and upward per day, or 
$10 and upward per week. Lodging only $lor $5 and 
upward per week. 
Advance engagements made for any specified time. 
Circulars forwarded to any address on application. 


OCC!DENTAL HOTEL, 
res e Nae ctteas <8 
on the Buropes 








renders the gums hard and rosy. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE. 


CORNER 15th STREET; NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON: Proprietars. 





BELMONT HOTEL, and £, Was 
se Beane obponite Bite 4 Theater in thre cetiter of 
tne city and easily reached by aaah and oS sae 


Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Heats 

ner day upward. A first-class Restaurant ana e LS Na 

ining-Rooms, if preferred, at modérate 

pit apd coms ual eed es he £ a 

lations, at prices adapted to ie Fics 2.8 speci. 

advantages afforded at the “ MON wil 
HARDY & 








CO., Proprietors. 
TRAVEL. 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE, 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
Passenger and Freight Stations: ~“ 
In New Y: ork. Conizal Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, North River. y: 
In Phi adelphia Nosh Pennsylvania Railroad, 
corner Berks and American Streets. 
Commencing MONDAY, mar ee, trains 
Leave New York at 7:15, 9:00 A.M: 1:30, 4:00, 6:80 P.M. 
ne Philadelphia at 7:20, 3.30 ret 1:16, 5:00,,6:30 


Rates for Passengers and Freight as low as by other 
routes. CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS ares at 
the main entrance to the cee ee we Ground 
BALDWIN. 
General Passenger ee Cc. R.R. of N. J. 


INMAN LINE. 


Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 

CITY OF CHES ?’Bk... Saturday, June 10th, at 3 aM. 
CITY 4 RIC HMOND, Saturday, June Vibe, at 1 P.M. 
CITY OF BERLIN... ....§ Saturday, July ist.at 1 P.M. 
and each be a Saturday, from Pier 0. 45 North 


River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
-» -$80 and $100, gold. 
28, currency. 








Drafts issued # low rates. 


For cabin passage and Fe business apply at the 
company’s office, No. 15 Broadway. 


For steerage passage at No. 33 Broadway, or Pier 
No. 45 North River. JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL, 





TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
AMO 0.2 May 30th, at 11 A.M. 
NEVADA, 0.80 tect eee een ene, June Ith, at 10 A.M. 
Ue ee avast e+ anandnuer4 June 20th, at 3 P.M. 
Wr Wiis cdncdihnceccgnenananecoas July 4th, at 4 P.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $66, $70, and 
$0, currency, according to stateroom. 


Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 
General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND “ PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON. 


Leave New York daily (Sunday June llth to Sept. 
10th inclusive) at 5 Pp. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June lith to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at 7 P.M.) and connect at Fall 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. Re. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. R.R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 














Have you any idea of going to California? 
Are you going West, North. or Northwest ? 
You want to know the best routes to take? 
The shortest, safest, quickest. and most comfort- 


able routes are those owned by the Chi and 
Northwestern Railway Company. I* owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask cay ticket agentto show you its maps and 
ticket agents can sell you through 

tickets by this route 
pov, yore tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacram-:nto, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, pt 
pa ~- L —. hing F ns t a 
y, Dubuque, W' Marque’ 
Senkoshe Atadison, ‘Milwaukee, and. ail 

points west or northw icago. 

If you wish the best canveling accommodations, = 
-~ buy your tickets by this route and will take 
other. 





his popular route is Com- 
fort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Ballast. , and 
Perfect Track of Steel Rails, esting Air 
Brakes, Miller’s Safet Pissfocm t Couplers, the 
—— A ~ 7 _ - ey , the Perfect 

‘ele m of moving e 

with which they run, > admirable t for 
qunning Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West, all 


and Northwest secures 
RTS IN MODERN RAILWAY TRAV- 


flea ei PALACE CARS 


road. 


Chicago an 

this is the ONLY LINE that 
Sine Unk Psion 
on 

SO bates or Info; ——e n not attainable from your 


heme ticket ‘agente aD 
MARVIN BUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agen 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTICES. 


&" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

s27~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bewen, Box 2787. 

®™” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. ~ 

&™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, June Ist, 1876. 
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THE COMING DAY. 


Day of all days is the coming Centennial 
Day, next 4th of July, the hundredth anni- 
versary day of our nation’s independence. 
It is a day to be held in honor above all our 
annual celebrations, for on that day our 
country will have completed one whole 
century of her national existence and will 
begin another; will, we may say, have made 
good her hundred years of experiment, and 
will commence her next hundred years of 
assured life and growth. 

Inf 1776, on that long-memorable day, our 
fathers dared to declare that all men were 
born free and equal; and that these colonies 
should no longer be subject to a distant king- 
dom, but that they should henceforth be in- 
dependent states, confederated in one sover- 
eign nation. It took us not seven, but 
forty years, to prove our right to exist and 
our power of self-protection. Not till the 
close of the War of 1812 did we feel the full, 
exuberant assurance of our declared inde- 
pendence. Then began our period of mar- 
velous growth. Our hamlets became towns, 
our villages became cities, and our wilder- 
nesses became populous states. Our own 
natural increase of population was not 
enough, and we opened our doors and called 
aloud to the crowded laborers of the world. 
They came by millions and mingled with 
our own children; they overflowed valley 
and prairie and mountain to western ocean’s 
edge. The nation became great and strong 
and proud. 

Then came our day of trial and death- 
struggle and victory. Freedom and equal- 
ity could not exist with slavery, and with 
great conflict and pain, by which this gen- 
eration showed itself not inferior to that of 
the pioneers of our immortal liberty, we 
unified our institutions and proved ourselves 
free indeed. At a fortunate time did that 
struggle come; and the twelve years that 
have since passed have proved that the vic- 
tory was indeed secured, and that we may 
not doubt that the new century will open 
its gates to a people that shall be united to 
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honor and protect our nation, joined in the 
worship of freedom, union, equality, just- 
ice, and God. 

Wisely, then, does the President of these 
United States join with Congress in bidding 
all our people, everywhere, to unite on this 
coming Centennial Independence Day in 
especial honor to be paid to the fathers to 
whom, under God, we are so much indebt- 
ed. Their history should be held in high 
honor and be repeated on the coming Inde- 
pendence Day. This proclamation should 
reach the heart of all good citizens, and we 
would have none of our readers pass it by. 
It is as follows: 

‘‘ WHEREAS 8 joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 


States was duly approved on the 18th day of 
March last, which resolution is as follows: 


‘<6 Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress , That it be and is hereby recom- 
mended by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives to the le of the several states that 
they assemble their several counties or 
towns on the approaching eentennial annivers- 
ary of our national independence, and that they 
cause to have delivered on such day an histor- 
ical sketch of such county or town from its 
formation, and that a copy of such sketch be 
filed in print or manuscript in the clerk’s office 
of said county, and an additional copy in print 
or manuscript be filed in the office of the libra- 
rian of ——e to the intent that a complete 
record may be thus obtained of the progress of 
our institutions during the first centennial of 
their existence ;’ and. 

‘* Whereas, it is deemed proper that such 
recommendation be brought to the notice and 
knowledge of the people of the United States ; 
now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of 
the United States, do hereby declare and make 
known the same, in the hope that the object of 
such resolution may meet the = of the 
people of the United States, and that proper 
re may be taken to carry the same into 
effect. 


“Given under my hand, at the City of Wash- 
ington, the 25th of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1876, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hun ith. 
se Awd President, 


8. GRANT. 


ILTON FisH, Secretary of Bate 

To this summons we would join ours too. 
Not all of our citizens can take part in the 
grand commemorative celebration on that 
day in the city where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed; but all can, in 
their own cities or towns, show their equal 
gladness, Let no place fail of its own cele- 
bration, There is now one month more in 
which to prepare, and let not the day pass 
anywhere unhonored. Let the citizens in 
every village gather together, and let them 
read that immortal Declaration, which a 
hundred years have made good. Let them 
listen to the praise of the worthy deeds of 
the worthy men whom God honored in 
making the fathers of the nation, not for- 
getting the no less worthy deeds of those 
who in our day have suffered and died to 
make the nation worthy of life. And let 
them thank God, and pray to him that the 
second century may be worthier and purer 
and grander and more glorious than the first. 
Let no hamlet fail in this centennial com- 
memoration. Let our children remember it 
and tell it to their children’s children, 
that when the next centennial year comes 
round the good within our government 
may have become better and more per- 
vasive, and the great in our nation greater 
and more potent. It is for this that we call 
on human voices to shout their glad hur- 
rahs. Yea, and on the brazen or iron- 
mouthed artillery—not now of war, but of 
jubilant peace—to thunder forth, louder 
throated than the cymbals and trumpets of 
the Hebrew king, our thanksgiving to Him 
whose throne is in our people’s hearts and 
by whose favor alone our mountain stands 
strong. 


THE CABINET CHANGES. 





PRESIDENT GRANT last week made a va- 
cancy in his Cabinet by appointing Attor- 
ney-General Pierrepont as our minister to 
England, and at once filled it by transfer- 
ring Secretary Taft from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice. Both 
of the appointees are eminent lawyers and 
gentlemen of high standing in the country. 
The former, either as a foreign minister or 
an attorney-general, is in his right place; 
and the latter will undoubtedly find his new 
duties far more congenial to his education 
and habits of mind than those of the War 
Department. The universal voice of the 
country is that these selections of the Presi- 
dent are exceedingly good. 

The appointment of Mr. J. Donald Cam- 
eron, of Pennsylvania, to the Secretaryship 
of War, meets with a very different recep- 





tion among the people. Mr. Cameron is 
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undoubtedly the son of his father, in the 
sense of being an active politician, an astute 
manager of caucuses, a famous wirepuller, 
and, with the father, assumingja joint owner- 
ship of the Republican voters of Pennsyl- 
vania, including the delegates to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. He has had something 
todo with banks and knows how to run a 
railroad; and, moreover, it has been well 
understood for some time that the Cam- 
erons—the father and son—had selected for 
him a Cabinet position in the next Admin- 
istration, if the Republicans carried the 
day. The President, for some reason, has 
taken time by the forelock and bestowed 
the honor before the guid pro quo has been 
paid. 

The theory of this unexpected movement 
on the part of the President which the 
Republican gress generally accept and 
almost universally condemn, and to which 
the facts seem to give plausibility, is that 
Mr. Cameron owes his appointment to the 
influence of Senator Conkling with the 
President. The consideration to be re- 
ceived by the Honorable Senator is that 
the Camerons are to hand over the Penn- 
sylvania delegates to him, after, for the sake 
of the form, they shall have cast one or two 
votes for Governor Hartranft, and thus 
contribute their support to his presidential 
aspirations. This supposes a bargain on 
the part of Senator Conkling, and also that 
the President has added thereto the seal of 
his endorsement; and, further, that he has 
entered the field as a virtual campaigner to 
influence the action of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention. The Albany Journal, well under- 
stood to be a Conkling organ, says: ‘‘ The 
movement probably has some political 
significance and we need not look far to 
find it.” It is a noticeable fact that those 
who are working for Senator Conkling 
take no pains to disclaim the prevalent idea 
that a price in his political interests has been 
paid for the votes of the Pennsylvania del- 
egates. They seem rather to prefer that it 
should be generally know among Federal 
office-holders that the Administration has a 
candidate in the field and that a hint to the 
wise ought to be sufficient. 


We are not in a position to decide how 
much truth or how much fancy there may 
be in this theory; yet we would gladly 
hope, for the credit of the President, that 
it is all fancy. He could hardly commit a 
mistake more offensive to the people or 
more certain to arouse their indignation 
than to wield the patronage of the Govern 
ment in the special interests of any candi- 
date for nomination. He is undoubtedly 
entitled as a citizen to his own prefer- 
ences; but it will be a dark day for Ameri- 
can politics when a retiring President shall 
be permitted, without rebuke and without 
the sacrifice of his public honor in the 
estimate of the country, to undertake 
through official patronage the work of man- 
ipulating nominating conventions in the in- 
terests of his favorites. The American 
people will not and should not tolerate any 
such interference from the White House. 

No one who has observed the general 
comment of the Republican press can fail 
to see that the impression, whatever the 
real facts may be, has put Senator Conk- 
ling at an enormous disadvantage before 
the people and almost certainly driven the 
last nail in his political coffin. To nom- 
inate him with this suspicion attached to 
him, especially if it should be sustained 
by the action of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gates, would be to court defeat, with the 
moral certainty of being successful. Sen- 
ator Conkling, as matters now stand, is 
the least available of all the candidates 
named. He is too intimately allied with 
the errors of the present Administration, 
which the people do not propose either to 
perpetuate or endorse. Outside of his 
own state he has had no popular follow- 
ing; and even in his own state he is not 
the man to awaken any personal enthusiasm 
among the Republican masses. The so-called 
“independent voters” would not touch 
him; and that large class of Republicans 
who mean to work within the party, but 


who yet demand reform, would come very . 


reluctantly to his support. His nomination 
would lose New York State with anything 
like a decent Democratic candidate, espe- 
cially if Governor Tilden should be that 
candidate; and it seems to be conceded on 
all hands that the vote of this state will 


almost certainly settle the result of the elec- 
tion. . 

We do not know that the Cameron-Conk- 
ling bargain is as real as a prevalent sus- 
picion makes it; yet we are of the opinion 
that there is enough in the appearances and 
the circumstances to make the Senator’s 
nomination at Cincinnati a political blunder 
which the Convention ought not to commit, 
unless it proposes to have the Republican 
party commit suicide. In saying this, we 
do not mean to disparage Senator Conkling’s 
splendid abilities, We simply mean to say 
that he is not the man whom;the Republic- 
an party can elect, and this is a sufficient 
reason why he should not be put into the 
field, especially as he would enter upon the 
contest under the inauspicious imputation 
of being the candidate of the outgoing Ad- 
ministration. 





SOME OF THE BENEFITS OF THE 
EXPOSITION. 


Tue Exposition at Philadelphia is really 
the first world’s fair ever holden in a repub- 
lic, and there was no precedent to show how 
a sovereign people, so jealous of their re- 
served rights and so loosely governed, 
would manage an affair of such magnitude, 
‘“‘The Exhibition is sure to be a failure,” 
said some of the croakers, ‘‘ because there 
is in America no one man having absolute 
power to direct its management.” Their 
prediction has been shown altogether falla- 
cious, and the Exposition has proven the 
grandest demonstration of republican possi- 
bilities that the world has ever known 

There was no emperor, as in Austria and 
France, no prince consort, as in England, 
to take the lead of affairs; but there was a 
grand unity of popular purpose, that made 
success certain, and put to shame even the 
narrow jealousies that arose out of the 
choice of locality and the appointments of 
officers. The common desire to make the 
event worthy of the occasion has done 
something and will do more to bring sec- 
tional estrangements to an end. This is 
one of the great events in which all classes 
and sections of the country have a part 
and into which the taint of politics cannot 
enter, and from it we have the right to ex- 
pect very marked and speedy benefits. 

There is another great benefit that may 
be counted on. While Americans are quite 
familiar with Europe, Europeans, as a rule, 
are not familiar with our country or its 
institutions. There has never been so 
strong an inducement as now for them to 
visit it, and we shall have here not only 
sovereigns and leaders of the people; but 
the people themselves, in the throng of 
exhibitors and their attendants. They will 
learn how great our resources for trade and 
manufactures are; and we shall learn from 
them many valuable things in the arts. In 
the fine arts we may expect especial benefits. 
Our artists who are too poor to go to the 
galleries of Europe will have some of the 
finest gems of European collections brought 
to them and left long enough to be care- 
fully studied. 

We shall have, too, in the presence of 
many strong specialists in the arts and 
sciences, a capital opportunity for an inter- 
change of opinions between them and our 
own scientific workers. This was strik- 
ingly the case at Vienna, where our savans 
read papers before the Academy, and en- 
joyed the great advantage not only of listen- 
ing to the discussions of that august body, 
but of becoming personally acquainted 
with its members, 

And so one might go on enumerating 
benefits; but not one of which will compare 
to that of our becoming more familiar 
with our own resources, as manifested in 
such an Exposition. We shall get, by @ 
study of the Exposition, a new impulse of 
patriotism. We shall love our country bet- 
ter, serve it better, because we shall know 
how great it is in power and resources. The 
gift bequeathed to us by our forefathers 
will seem more and more a precious heir- 
loom, to be guarded reverently. Duties 
toward it will seem to us more sacred; and 
so, if we carry with us the truest, best sig- 
nificance of this Centennial till the Bi-Cen- 
tennial days, we shall look upon party 
bounds with contempt, unless they bind up 
the inalienable rights, the blessed privileges, 
the pure principles of equality and freedom 
bequeathed to us by the founders of our 
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Efitorial Dotes. 


KENTUCKY Republicans are naturally en- 
thusiastic for Secretary Bristow as the Presi- 
dential nominee. How much would their en- 
thusiasm contribute toward his election in the 
event of his nomiuation? Just nothing at all. 
Kentucky is overwhelmingly a Democratic 
state. Senator Morton is estimated to have 
about 110 votes to start with in the Cincinnati 
Convention, thirty of which are furnished by 
Indiana. Yet Indiana is a very doubtful state 
for the Republicans, and all the other states, 
some or all of whose delegates favor his nom- 
jnation are, with the exception of South Caro- 
lina, sure next fall to choose Democratic elect- 
ors. Senator Conkling is in a worse plight, 
having no support outside of the State of New 
York worth mentioning and being far more 
likely to lose than win the state, if nominated. 
Secretary Bristow makes a better show; yet 
the majority of his supporters in the Cin- 
cinnati Convention will represent Demo- 
cratic states. Ex-Speaker Blaine strong- 
ly contrasts with all the other candidates 
in three respects. First, he has much the largest 
number of delegates in the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion who favor his nomination. Secondly, these 
delegates represent much the largest number of 
states. Thirdly, most of the states whose dele- 
gates, either in whole or in part, are in his favor 
are sure next fall to choose Republican electors. 
In a word, the action of the state conventions 
has disclosed the fact that the practical strength 
of the Republican party is with ex-Speaker 
Blaine. This seems to us as a very weighty 
reason why he should be nominated. The great 
mass of the states that favor his nomination can 
give him their electoral votes; and this is not 
true of any of the other candidates whose 
names have been mentioned. 





Mr. John L. Shoemaker, the solicitor of the 
Centennial Commission, has given an opinion 
on the legality of the concessions to sell liquors 
on the Centennial Grounds. He finds the con- 
eessions all right, because (1) the grounds were 
surrendered to the Commission, and (2) be- 
cause liquor is necessary to carry on the exhi- 
bition. To be sure, the act of Congress au- 
thorizing the Exhibition declares “that nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to override 
or interfere with the laws of any state; and all 
contracts made in any state for the purpose of 
the Centennial International Exhibition shall 
be subject to the laws thereof.’’ But thatisa 
trifle to Mr. Shoemaker. His second point will 
be appreciated chiefly by the rumseller and 
rum-drinker. The truth is that the interests of 
law and liquor are in collision, and every one 
knows that law has no rights that liquor is 
bound to respect. 


THE Republicans in Illinois, Kansas, Ne. 
braska, Minnesota, Missouri, and New Hamp- 
shire last week held their state conventions and 
appointed their delegates to the Cincinnati 
Convention. The delegates from these states 
number about one hundred, and some ninety of 
them are favorable to the nomination of ex- 
Speaker Blaine, and all these states, with the 
exception of Missouri, will undoubtedly next 
fall choose Republican electors. The ex- 
Speaker has now about two hundred and 
seventy delegates known to bein favor of his 
nomination, and the probability is that he will 
start in the Cincinnati Convention with more 
than three hundred votes. There is no dis- 
euising the fact that the strong current of 
Republican sentiment throughout the coun- 
try is sweeping toward him, and that he 
will have in the Convention twice and 
probably three times the strength of any 
other candidate. There will, of course, be 
a warm struggle at Cincinnati among the 
friends of rival candidates, and possibly there 
nay be a combination to defeat Mr. Blaine. 
Yet his adherents will not be in a hurry to give 
him up, and will in no event vote for Senator 
Conkling or Senator Morton, and will be very 
slow to accept even Secretary Bristow as a sub- 
stitute for their first choice. Nominating con- 
ventions sometimes are driven to the resort of 
dropping a strong man and taking up a weak 
one, on the simple theory of agreeing upon 
somebody. It is always an experiment of great 
danger in reference to the question of success 
at the ballot-box, and the result even with suc- 
cess. The Republican party wants its best 
Mman—best in his antecedents and best in the 
popular esteem; and in these respects ex- 
Speaker Blaine stands far ahead of all his com- 
petitors. He is the best man for the campaign 
and would be the best in the Presidential chair. 

Tue House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
last week made their report in regard to Gen. 
Schenck’s connection with the Emma Mining 
Company of London, finding the following 
facts: 1. That he was informed by the Secre- 
tary of State ‘“‘that it was not proper for the 
American minister at the Court of St. James to 
connect himself as a. director with” this com- 
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the Emma Mine “were of such a character as: 
to cast suspicion upon his motives and sub- 
ject his action to unfavorable criticism ’’; but 
that, as the Committee believe, ‘“he was not 
guilty of a fraud or any fraudulent intention in 
his connection with the company or the vend- 
ors of the mine.” 3, “That his subsequent 


reported an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall count the electoral votes for 
President and Vice-President, and that no just- 
ice of that Court shall be eligible to either 
office until the lapse of two years after he has 
ceased to be a justice. The latter of these pro- 


speculative dealing in the shares of the com- 
pany were not compatible with his diplomatic 
situation and the maintenance of a position of 
honor and usefulness at the Court near which: 
he was accredited.” On the basis of these 
facts the Committee unanimously recommended 
the House to adopt the following resolution : 

“ Resolved. That this House condemns the 
action of General Robert C. Schenck, United 
States minister atthe Court of St. James, in 
becoming a director of the Emma Silver Mining 
Company of London, and his operations in 
connection with the shares of the said company 
and the vendors thereof, as ill-advised, unfor- 
tunate, and incompatible with the duties of his 
official position.” 

The report is temperately drawn and presents 
the unanimous judgment of the Committee, 
and withal is abundantly sustained by the 
evidence. There is no doubt that the Emma 
Mine business was a great swindle; and it is 
equally clear that General Schenck, acting as our 
minister at the Court of St. James, ought to 
have had nothing to do with it—and that, too, 
whether it was aswindle or not. Though no 
intentional fraud is charged in the report, his 
conduct comes very near to the confines of a 
fraud. The mildest thing that can be said is 
that he was guilty of a gross impropriety, alike 
disgraceful to himself and the honor of the 
country he represented. 


THE course pursued by the United States in 
respect to the extradition of Winslow seems to 
have disposed the British Government to take a 
“sober second thought” in respect tothe de- 
mand of Secretary Fish. At any rate, Winslow 
has not been discharged at the expiration of the 
time of his commitment ; but, at the request of 
the British attorney-general, was remanded to 
prison for eight days longer, that the Govern- 
ment might have more time to consider the 
ease. Several of the prominent British papers 
have at length discovered that the rea] question 
for Great Britain to decide is whether she will 
keep or break her public faith as pledgedin a 
solemn treaty; and even the London Times 
has changed its tone and modified its utterance 
on this subject. The position taken by Secre- 
tary Fish is that the law of Parliament enacted 
in 1870 cannot change the terms of the tenth 
article of the Ashburton Treaty, negotiated in 
1842, or append to the extradition any condi- 
tion not contained in the treaty. Either party 
can undoubtedly terminate the treaty; but 
neither can change it without the consent of 
the other, and neither can refuse to comply 
with it without bad faith. If the British Govy- 
ernment choose to be guilty of bad faith, then 
the President and his Secretary choose to have 
the fact understood as it is, and to accept no 
plea that will disguise its real nature. 


GOVERNOR RIcE, of Massachusetts, says, or, 
at least, is reported to have said : 

“Civil service needs no reform in our state 

or local government. There have been but 
three or four city treasurers here since the 
organization of Boston as city or town. There 
have been but three or four auditors and there 
never was a city clerk whose name was not 
Samuel F. McLeary. The same rule obtains in 
our state government, which is pure, clean, 
and free from entangling alliances. We have 
no defalcations.” 
This is all substantially true, and the cause of 
it is that in Massachusetts a man is always 
permitted to remain in an office which he has 
shown himself qualified to fill; and whenever 
the same rule shall be adopted in other states 
the same result will follow. There can never 
be any civil service reform while the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of rotation in office is adhered 
to. 


Tue Turkish knot is still untied. The Ber- 
lin Conference has prepared a note providing 
for two months’ armistice, during which time 
an attempt at settlement will be made on the 
basis of the Andrassy note. The note con- 
cludes that if the armistice expires without the 
accomplishment of the programme such ef- 
fectual measures will be taken by the Powers 
as may appear requisite. To complicate mat- 
ters still more, England refuses to accede to 
the Berlin note, and has thus far declined to say 
what she will do. A still more incalculable 
element of the problem is the religious fanat- 
icism of both sides. The conditions demanded 
by the Great Powers will prove very galling to 
the Mohammedan population ; while the prom- 
ise of reform has been made and broken so 
often to the Christians that they will not lay 
down their arms on trust. Indeed, it appears 
that already the Mohammedan fanatics have 
on several occasions plotted a general mas- 
sacre of the Christians. Under these circum- 
stances a fanatical outburst may at any mo- 
ment precipitate an explosion which will blow 
the Mohammedan out of Europe. 








pany, 2, That his relations to the vendors oO; 


visions would exercise a wholesome influence 
upon the Court and thoroughly repress the 
ambition in any of its members to seek the 
honors of the Presidential office. Judge Davis 
in 1872 was nominated for the Presidency by 
the Labor Reformers ; and in his letter of ac- 
ceptance he said: “‘ Be pleased to thank the 
Convention for the unexpected honor which 
they have conferred on me. The Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Republic should neither be sought 
nor declined by any American citizen.’? The 
Judge was undoubtedly then willing and 
he has probably remained willing ever 
since. Indeed, it is not among the impossi- 
bilities that the Democrats at St. Louis will 
think him the available candidate ; and, should 
they thus conclude, we presume that Judge 
Davis would be still willing. The amendment 
proposed would, if adopted, operate very be- 
nignly upon all such judges. The judges of 
the Supreme Court, if they wish to retain the 
esteem and confidence of the public, must ab- 
jure all aspirations for any other or higher 
office. Chief-Justice Chase lost much in the 
popular estimate by being understood to be 
willing in 1868—indeed, so willing that he would 
have accepted a Democratic nomination. 








THe New York City politician has always 
held peculiar ideas concerning the relation of 
public officersto the laws they are appointed to 
execute. His notion, in brief, is that such 
officers are superior to the law, and have unlim- 
ited dispensing power, to be used according to 
their own best judgment. The board of alder- 
men inthis city have just givena fine illustra- 
tion of this political axiom. We have an ex- 
cise law which limits rumselling to the same 
hours and days as thuse employed by the de- 
cent business of the city. There is certainly 
no injustice and no hardship inthis law; but 
its enforcement has aroused the city fathers to 
great indignation. The action of the police is 
called ‘‘a contemptible procedure,” ‘“‘ disgrace- 
ful and outrageous’’; and they are further 
charged with making ‘‘the Sabbath hideous 
by their rude and unlawful intrusions.’’ The 
police are also advised that “it is contrary to 
the spirit and letter of the law to force an 
entrance into any place” which seems to be 
shut up. A good deal of this indignation is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that aldermen and 
their political friends are interested in the busi- 
ness ; but the fact that such official action is pos- 
sible without immediate and overwhelming re- 
buke shows the loose notions of the obligation 
of law which obtain. Asa result of this and 
similar action, the gin-mills aré reported as in 
full blast on last Sunday. There is a law, and 
the police know it The liquor-stores are open, 
and the police know it; but, with that divine 
charity which thinketh no evil and which en- 
dureth all things, they pass blandly by on the 
other side. Thus the law and the iuterests 
of the commonwealth are delivered over 
to be crucified not between two thieves, 
but by a host of thieves, who themselves 
go on their way with defiant rejoicings, 
asking the decent men and women of the 
city: ‘‘What are you going to do about it ?” 
Nor do we blame the liquor-dealers. It is to 
their interest to have the largest chance possi- 
ble at their prey. They live by blood and they 
know it, and they are bound to get it. But we 
blame the officers of the law, the men whom 
we putin office to see the laws fulfilled ; and 
they have betrayed us without conscience and 
without remorse. A first necessity of our time 
is the formation of societies for the prosecution, 
first, of those men who break the law; and, 
second, of those who, though sworn to defend 
the law, do yet suffer it tobe broken. A vigor- 
ous war, on the simple basis of law and order, 
would after a while teach the lawbreakers of 
the community that the way of the transgressor 
is hard, and would also teach the officeholders 
that the dispensing power does not belong to 
them. 


THE Pilot has set its juvenile readers to study 
ing the Bible. It has offered prizes to those 
of its busy ‘‘little ants’’ who shall send it the 
largest number of words written on the back 
of a postal-card and copied from the first chap 
ters of Genesis. But herein came a difficulty, 
which might not have troubled our little Protest- 
ant readers, had we offered such a prize ; but it 
is a serious one. Not a few of the subscribers 
of The Pilot have no Bible in their families and 
do not know where to find one. Such a wail of 
tribulation has come up from these unfortunate 
little fellows that The Pilot has been com- 
pelled to print in its juvenile department the first 
four chapters of Genesis, for their special benefit. 





THE Judiciary Committee of the Senate have 


Now will not The Pilot tell how many such let- 
ters it has received, just to stir up the Christian 
zeal of faithful Catholics to promote the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures. It is a little hard that 
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this city should cost a dollar and a quarter, 
though a Latin Vulgate can be had for sixty 
cents. 





THEOSOPHISTS may not all be asses, but, if 
80, they are not to be judged by the New York 
specimens. The business which they give 
themselves is to protest against the credulities 
and absurdities of Christianity; but there 


never was a more absurd hotch,potch of non- 


sense and superstitions than the ceremonies of 
this theosophic funeral. The “‘fire sea,” ‘‘ta- 
diant winds,” whatever they may be, “azon,” 
which is, we imagine, a cross between ozone 
and azote, “the heavens in number six,” “‘ the 
seven stars,’”’ ‘divine ocean,” ‘imperishable 
breasts of life” are fair specimens of the twad- 
dle of their ritual, while black robes, and green 
palm branches, and swinging censers, and 
and seven different colored candles, emblems 
of fire and star worship, and phallic crosses, 
with a mixture of spiritualistic jabberings, 
show what is the depth of superstition and 
depth of silliness which isto be expected of 
common men when they give up Christianity. 
And great men are not always much better, as 
the religion of Comtism proves. The igno- 
rance of this farrago of all antagonistic relig- 
ions is quite as ludicrous, if we could take 
space to expose it. 

Two new priests were added on Sunday last 
to the great number of religious expounders 
who officiate at the heads of organized theo- 
logical bodies in this city and its neighborhood. 
Mr. Oliver Dyer, formerly a reporter on The 
Tribune and The Sun and now for many years 
connected with the New York Ledger, was or- 
dained as pastor of the New Jerusalem church, 
in Mount Vernon, Westchester County. Mr. 
Dyer is of the mature age of 52. He has 
been a lay preacher for some time, and he ar- 
nounces that in submittiag to the rite of ordin 
ation and assuming the pastorate of a church 
he did not believe that he was endowed with 
any new powers, and that he would never re- 
ceive any pay for his services as a pastor or a 
preacher. Colonel T. W. Olcott, who on Sun- 
day made his first public appearance as 
the high priest of the recently-organized 
society of Phallic worshipers — Theosophists 
or Rosicrucians, as they call themselves—was, 
like Mr. Dyer, formerly a reporter on The Tri- 
bune and the agricultural editor of that journal. 
The high priest of the Theosophists appeared 
in his official robes on Sunday, in the Masonic 
Temple, in Twenty-third street, on the occa- 
sion of the funeral of the late Baron de Palm, 
who was buried, according to his own desires, 
in the manner supposed to have beer practiced 
by Phallists and Rosicrucians. The hizh priest 
of the Theosophists was assisted by six other 
priests of the order. He made no promise as 
to pecuniary rewards for his services; but he 
announced that the deceased baron, whose an- 
cestors had been barons for a thousand years, 
had bequeathed all his property to him, to be 
used in the cause of Theosophy. The barons 
of a thousand years ago were mostly robbers, 
and it was not much to boast of a descent from 
such ruffians ; but Baron de Palm was really 
more of a credit to his ancestors than they to 
him, for he aimed to make himself useful to his 
fellow beings ; and, notwithstanding his having 
once been a chamberlain at the Court of Bava- 
ria, he had a strong tendency to republicanism, 
and he brought to this country a patent machine 
for pressing bricks, which he valued more high- 
ly than his patent of nobility. 





SomE time ago a paragraph went the rounds of 
the press, claiming to be taken from The Shep- 
herd of the Valley, which declared that if the 
Catholics should ever gain a numerical superior- 
ity in this country religious freedom wotld be 
at anend. It seemed to us a small matter and, 
withal, nothing new, as the Syllabus said the 
same thing just as plainly and with more 
authority. Nevertheless, the Catholic press 
cried out with one accord that the extract in 
question was garbled, claiming that the intol- 
erant utterance was followed by the words “‘so 
say our enemies.”? On the strength of this as- 
sertion, the Catholic journals read the press at 
large a lesson on the beauty of truthful speak- 
ing. The sincerity of all this may be better es- 
timated when we state, on the authority of the 
8t. Louis Christian Advocate, which has files of 
the paper in question, that the repudiated utter- 
ance is followed thus: ‘So say our enemies. 
So we believe.”” How curious it is that this 
‘so we believe’? should have escaped atten- 
tion! 





“Tris not asect”’ is what the Disciples are 
ever saying of their body of Christians. And 
when called a sect they cry out in the words of 
Ahab: ‘‘I have not troubled Israel, but thou 
and thy fathers’ house, in that ye have forsaken 
the commandments of the Lord.”’ Oneof their 
papers says: 
“Tt is a possible to reproduce the unit 

and union of apostolic times; to establish 


churches on the same foundation; to receive 
members on the same conditions ; to eco 





the cheapest English Catholic Bible on sale in 


an ingjst on the same terms of fellowship— 
theSe,all these, and no more; allowing of di- 
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versity of opinion and practice where they 
allowed it and insisting on uniformity only 
where they insisted on it.” 


But is not this precisely what all other Chris- 
tian sects are trying to do? And, if so, how is 
one of them less sectarian, except in its own 
conceit, than another? And, if sectarianism 
would cease if all Christians were to join the 
Disciples, would it not equally cease if all were 
to join the Roman Catholics, or the Episcopal- 
ians, or any other body that would be glad to be 
the Church? Loyalty or obedience to Christ is 
not the peculiar charaeteristic of any body of 
Christians. To claim it 4s such is the essence 
of bigotry. 


Iris not exactly true, as the papers have 
been reporting, that Prof. F. L. Patton, in his 
address, as representative of the Presbyterian 
Church, to the Methodist General Conference, 
said that Arminians are always Calvinists when 
they pray, and Calvinists are always Arminians 
when they preach. What he said was that it is 
often so reported, and that it is so far true 
that the distinctions are not often sharply de- 
fined in practical religious work. He did say, 
on the contrary, that the differences remained 
as defined as ever, separating all Christians on 
the line between the two phases of faith, with- 
out any mutual approach in doctrine; that 
* Arminianism is the Arminianism of Wesley 
and Calvinism the Calvinism of the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and so they will continue to 
remain.’? Our admiration of Prof. Patton does 
not extend to his powers as chronicler of the 
present or a prophet of the future. If Calvin- 
ism, as represented by the Presbyterians of this 
country, and according to Dr. Morris’s sermon 
before the General Assembly, by the Congrega- 
tionalists also, does not show a decided develop- 
ment in theology above the Calvinism of the 
Confession of Faith, then it is we that fail as 
chroniclers. We have known good ministers 
and teachers of Calvinism, such as it is to-day, 
to instruct their children in the Shorter 
Catechism, carefully winnowing the chaff from 
the wheat and explaining what answers 
were to be received as correct and what were 
to be committed to memory, but to be, never- 
theless, rejected as false statements of Bible 
doctrine. 


THE Baptist Weekly thinks that after our 
frank criticism of Professor Wilkinson’s arti- 
cles for THE INDEPENDENT he had better take 
his wares elsewhere. He can’t take them 
where they would be valued more, much as we 
differ from his position, nor where they would 
do more good if we are wrong. Our note was 
hasty to this extent, that it implied, what was 
not the fact, that in one of Professor Wilkin 
son’s articles he had insisted on immersion as 
necessary to obedience to Christ. Such was 
not the case, as it was only against infant bap- 
tism that bis argument was directed. We 
would not imply that Professor Wilkinson’s 
spirit is contemptuous, bigoted, or conceited. 
He is personally as admirable as he is in a liter- 
ary way effective. But his position, as taken 
in that article, appears to us to deserve 
the severest language that can be applied 
to it. He devoted one article to proving that 
Pedobaptists have not only never obeyed the 
command “be baptized,’’ but that they have 
never even exercised the spirit of obedience 
thereto. Now, according to ordinary laws of 
interpretation, that is a most uncharitable and 
powarranted reflection ona very large part of 
the Christian Church. Those baptized in in- 
fancy suppose they have obeyed the command 
to “be baptized.’”? They know they have ex- 
ercised the spirit of obedience to it. When the 
command says ‘‘ Do,”’ they reply in filial obedi- 
ence, ‘I do.’? When the command says “Be,” 
they reply, in an equally obedient spirit, “‘ Yea, 
Lord, I am.’’ They know they have exercised 
the spirit of obedience to that particular com- 
mand, and if it had read “ Be baptized every 
day,”’ they know that they would obeyit. Now, 
to say that only Baptists have exercised the 
spirit of obedience to that command is an out- 
rageous slander, no matter how dexterously 
it is worded. Prof Wilkinson has a right to say 
that other Christians have never been baptized ; 
but he has no right, unless he have the insight 
of omniscience, to say that they have never 
exercised the spirit of obedience to this com- 
mand. It is not strange that we were over- 
whelmed by indignant replies. The Catholic 
Church is not so uncharitable as to deny thé 
spirit of obedience to those whom it allows to 
be invincibly ignorant. 


Dr. C, P, KRav1H continues to pregress. 
Recently he discovered that Lutherans should 
not exchange with other Christians, because 
Christ and the apostles did not exchange with 
pagans. This is followed up in last week’s 
Iutheran and Missionary by this declaration: 
“There are no Evangelical denominations. 
There is one Evangelical Church: invisibly, all 
true ‘believers; visibly and in confession, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church.” The Doctor 
thought differently when he wrote his work, 
“The Conservative Reformation.’”’ Then he 
said : 

“The name Evangelical is now given, out of 











the bounds of the Lutheran Church, to the; 
Christianity of the heart everywhere, to all that 
makes much of Christ in the right way. Itisa 
poor trick of some extravagant party within a 
party—some paltry clique in Protestantism at 
large, or in one of its communions—to monopo- 
lize the name Eyangelical. Where thoughtful 
men accept the word in this narrowed sense 
they despise it.”4 


Mr. Lapuam, of New York State, has intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States as follows: 

‘Whenever any appropriation bill shall have 
owe the House of Representatives and the 

nate, and shall be presented to the President 

for his approval, he may withhold his approval 
from any clause or clauses, or provision or pro- 
visions in such bill, and approve the remainder; 
and in such case he shall state his objections to 
the portions disapproved, in the same manner as 
is provided in article first, section seventh of 
the Constitution ; and all provisions of said sec- 
tion as to bills not approved shall apply to the 
item or items so disapproved,”’ 
The object of this amendment is to release the 
President from the constitutional necessity of 
either approving or disapproving appropriation 
bills as a whole, and allow him to apply 
the veto power to particular parts of such 
bills, if he thinks it expedient, without 
at the same time involving all the other parts. 
Appropriation bills must be signed by the Pres- 
ident or passed against his veto, or the opera- 
tions of the government must come to a pause, 
or an extra session of Congress must be con- 
vened. It has become the habit of Congress to 
tack on to such bills various items not germane 
to them, in the character of bill-riders, thus 
making these bills the means of securing legis- 
lation which upon its own merits would fail. 
The practice isa bad one and has been the 
source of no small amount of bad legislation. 
Mr. Lapham’s amendment, if adopted, would 
supply, in the powers of the President, at least, a 
partial remedy for the evil. The constitutions 
of some of the states clothe their respective 
governors with the power of discrimination be- 
tween the items of approriation bills, and ex- 
perience shows the utility thereof. 


Dr. NoRMAN MACLEOD was the most honored 
leader in the Church of Scotland. He was not, 
it is evident, of the symbolatrous sort. Indeed, 
in his refusal ‘‘ to stick to the letter of the Con- 
fession’’ he varied very considerably from it. 
Speaking of the ‘‘ Pharisees’ and “‘tremblers ”’ 
in the Church of Scotland, who were anxious 
“to prove that we are not latitudinarians, for- 
sooth!” he said, as quoted in his ‘‘ Memoirs ”’: 

“Tf by this term is meant any want of faith 
in the teaching of Christ and his apostles, any 
want of faith in the Bible, or in the supernatu- 
ral, or in Christ’s person or atonement (though 
not the Church theory), or in all the essentials 
of the faith common to the Church Catholic, 
then Iam no latitudinarian. But if by this is 
meant that man’s conscience or reason (in Cole- 
ridge’s sense) is not the ultimate judge of a di- 
vine revelation; that I am bound to stick to the 
letter of the Confession, and to believe, for ex- 
ample, that all are damned to ‘ excruciating tor- 
ment in soul and body for all eternity ’ because 
of Adam’s sin and the original corruption 
springing therefrom, that God has sent a 
Saviour for a select few only, and that death 
determines the eternal condition of all men, 
then, thank God! I am a latitudinarian, have 
preached it, confessed it, and can die for it!” 
And this with severe reflections on ‘‘the nar- 
row, exclusive, hard, hyper-Calvinistic schools ” 
so prevalent in Scotland. Can the Banzer allow 
a word of praise of such a man ? 

WOU Lp it not be well to kill our ‘‘ advanced 
scientists’?? We do not mean, of course, the 
patient, earnest men who know the difference 
between a fact and a fancy, and who do not 
hasten at every opportunity to proclaim an 
‘irrepressible conflict between science and re- 
ligion.’? We mean these gentlemen who are so 
fond of posturing before the public and who 
can neyer let an opportunity slip of reminding 
us that science will soon put all religious notions 
to rout. One fails to see any reason why they 
should not be killed; and, on the other hand, 
there ‘are excellent reasons for dispatching 
them. Ontheir own theory, there is nothing 
ahove us; and the supreme law of life is that of 
self-defense. Now, whether their theories be 
true or not, it is undoubted that a widespread 
acceptance of them would be attended with 
serious social disturbance. Grant that there is 
no God, it is still well, for individual and social 
peace, that men should think otherwise. Now, 
applying the law of self-preservation, which is 
the fundamental law of Nature, it seems a duty 
to dispatch these men—not merely as being vex- 
atious ding-dongs, but as disturbers of social 
equilibrium. If there were a God, who has 
given human life a sacredness which men may 
not disregard, it would be another matter; but, 
with no law but that of selfishness and no 
power above us, it seems as if we could not too 
soon kill our “‘ advanced scientists.’’ 


...-Mr. Charles Dudley Warner says in a let- 
ter to the Hartford Cowrant, in alluding to the re- 
jection of the President’s nomination of Mr. Dana 
as minister to England: ‘‘It is an open notice 
from the highest body in our;Government that 
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no gentleman need apply in politics.’’ But the 
nomination and prompt confirmation of Attor- 
ney-General Pierrepont for the same place 
shows that Mr. Warner took altogether too 
despondent a view of the situation. Whatever 
may be said in favor of Mr, Dana, no one will 
deny that Judge Pierrepont is in all respects 
his equal, while he has held several more im- 
portant positions than Mr. Dana has ever done. 


....An interviewer from The Herald reports 
General Butler as saying : 


“While Ishould hesitate to array my judg- 
ment against that of so astute a politician as 
Thurlow Weed, I unhesitatingly appeal from 
Mr. Weed’s speculations to Mr, Weed’s record. 
Was he ever found working with a third power ? 
Never.”’ 


It is very strange that General Butler should 
have forgotten that Mr. Weed’s most promi- 
nent feat in political life was the organization 
of that well-remembered third party, known as 
the anti-Masonic, of which he and Mr. Seward 
were both distinguished members. 


.-..Two mistakes have been discovered by 
The Presbyterian in the matter of the Rev. J. B. 
Dunn’s new church, The first was the presence 
of Dr. Miner, the Universalist, at the laying of 
the corner-stone; and the second is that it is 
proposed to have a baptistery in the church, so 
that those who wish may be immersed. It 
adds: 

‘“‘A Presbyterian church in Boston should be, 
from its position, inflexibly true to the cus- 
toms, rites, traditions, and faith of the Presby- 
terian Church. The road to permanent success 
lies in just that way.”’ 

....The mover of a motion in the British 
Parliament for closing drinking-houses in Ire- 
land on Sunday made the very sensible remark 
that an Irishman was always ready for a riot 
after he had been drinking; but he defied any 
man to mention a case of an Irishman creating 
a riot to geta drink. The motion was passed 
by a vote of 224 to 167, and we would commend 
this fact to the consideration of those thought- 
less men who fear that closing the drinking- 
houses in New York on Sunday will lead to 
rioting by the Irish and Germans in this city. 


+. The Lutheran Observer says that Mr. Henry 
C. Bowen was ‘‘the inventor of the hideous 
Brooklyn scandal.’? As this is known to be 
false by all who know anything of that hideous 
scandal, it is nothing less than a willful lie on 
the part of The Observer to say so.~ As first 
brought to the public and as tried in the Brook- 
lyn courts, the scandal was simply the story of 
Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton ; and with that Mr 
Bowen had nothing to do, except as a passive 
isteuer. 

.... The Pedobaptist objection that the 3,000 
converts of the Day of Pentecost could not 
have been baptized by immersion has lost all 
its force, as the Rev. Mr. Garlick, a Baptist 
minister of Richmond, announces that he has 
immersed sixty persons in twenty-seven min- 
utes, and holds himself ready to be one of six 
men to ‘baptize 3,000 persons on any one 
day that that number of proper candidates 
may be presented.” 


oo. Lhe Catholic Standard insists that the de- 
cline of the Spanish nation is due to its decline 
in Catholicism, and promises in a future article 
to show that the action of the Holy Roman See 
in opposing the abolition or modification of the 
existing Concordat with Spain is not inconsist- 
ent with freedom of conscience. 


.... Tilting at windmills continues in fashion. 
Cardinal Cullen has just issued a pastoral to 
the Catholics of Ireland warning them against 
the national schools and secular education in 
general. 

....The New York Tablet explains the pro- 
priety of toleration in America and its impro- 
priety in Spain by saying that the circumstances 
in both cases are entirely peculiar. That’s it, 
exactly. 

....The various religious bodies recently in 
session have enacted a large number of good 
resolutions upon a large number of subjects. 
The next thing is to gel them carried out, and 
this will probably not prove so easy. 


....Our ‘Religious Intelligence ’’ this week 
will be found on page 13. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














BuRNETT’sS CocoarnE allays irritation, re 
moves dandruff, and invigorates the action 
of the.capillaries in the highest degree. 
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WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

age express. European = 350 rooms, 
oieuraat first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 











RANDOM SIGHTS AT THE CENTEN. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 





PHILADELPHIA, May 29th, 1876, 


PEOPLE need not stay at home from fear 
of being unable to get suitable board at 
Philadelphia during the coming summer, 
Very few were prevented from getting 
meat, drink, and lodging during the crush 
at the opening. Besides the immense hote] 
accommodations in the city, a Centennia] 
Boarding Agency Bureau has been estab. 
lished, which has made arrangements to 
provide pleasant and comfortable accom. 
modafions for at least twenty thousand 
guests. The Bureau can secure accommo. 
dations in advance in hotels at $2.50 to $} 
per day, or $14 to $30 per week ; and in first. 
class boarding and private houses at $2 to 
$4 per day, or $10 to $20 per week. Th 
prices are very reasonable and already are 
the means of drawing large crowds from 
the country to Philadelphia. 

But many who have but a short time 
to ‘do’ the Exhibition would prefer stop. 
ping at The Trans-Continental Hotel, with 
a capacity of nearly 500 rooms and admit. 
able in all its appointments. It is cen. 
trally located, at the corner of Elm and 
Belmont avenues, and directly opposite the 
Main Building. From the balcony is ob. 
tained a grand view of Fairmount Park and 
the Exhibition Buildings, while within g 
block is the new depot of the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company, built enmeenn | for the 
accommodation of the Centennial visitors, 
Other good hotels are in the neighborhood, 

Once within the grounds, you continue 
up Belmont Avenue, and one of the first 
exhibits noticeable is an attractive little 
cottage, called 

THE WORLD'S TICKET-OFFICE, 
situated near Machinery Hall and in front 
of a beautiful little artificial lake. This 
oftice is a building by itself, tastefully orna- 
mented and of a fine architectural appear- 
ance, erected at considerable expense by 
the well-known firm of Cooke, Son & Jen- 
kins. The interior of the building is an 
immense circular ticket-office, where tickets 
through all the countries of Europe and the 
East, as well as our own country, are for 
sale. There are nearly five thousand com- 
binations of tickets for America alone. 
Complete lists of tickets are also to be seen 
for trips through Palestine and Egypt and 
up the Nile. The Emperor of Brazil 
bought tickets at this office for his trip 
through the United States to the amount 
of $3,300. Nearly $2,000 worth of tickets 
were sold here the day after the opening of 
the Exhibition. A large collection of arti- 
cles of olive wood manufacture, brought 
from Jerusalem, are placed in the mid 
dle of the room and are to be sold for 
the benefit of the workmen of Jerusalem. 
Among the many interesting curiosities in 
the building is a mummy, lately brought 
from the Upper Nile region, by Messrs. 
Cook, in behalf of Dr. Curry, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and, from the appearance of 
jewels and other trinkets, is believed to_be 
the remains of an Egyptian princess. But 
the chief attraction of the World’s Ticket 
Office are the tents and cooking apparatus, 
together with a cook and dragoman brought 
from Beirut, which Mr. Cook has used in 
his excursions through the East. The 
tents were made in Cairo and are curiously 
decorated. There are several inscriptions 
in Arabie characters on the sides of the 
tents, expressing congratulation and good- 
will to those entering. But no less inter- 
esting is a talk with Mr. Thomas Cook, 
who has recently arrived from London, 
and who can be said to be a much-traveled 
man, having gone round the world and 
into the world and having spent over eight 
years of his life in Oriental countries. 

The display of the Brandon Manufactur- 
ing Company of Vermont, the makers of 
the 

IMPROVED HOWE SCALES, 

s grand in extent and attractive in detail. 

The space occupied is twenty-five hundred 
square feet and is on both sides of the_rail- 
way track in the center of Machinery Hall. 
A handsome circular building is at one end, 
on the outside of which are a series of show- 
cases, while the interior is used as al 
office. One hundred and fifty sets of scales, 
of all sizes and styles; are on exhibition. 
Some of the scales are finished in ebony, 

while others are made from bird’s-eye 
maple, black walnut, tulip, and rosewood 
varnished and polished. In one corner 
is placed the Hopper Scale, for measut- 
ing wheat and corn by the hundred 
weight. In another corner is the Dor- 
mant Scale, elegantly finished, which is 
used for weighing all sorts of heavy mer- 
chandise. The scales which are shipped 
to South America are made  accord- 
ing to the Spanish standard, and, by ® 
singular contrivance in the use of springs, 
can be compressed into the shape of a box 
ready for shipment. The foreign scales like- 
wise include Russian, Turkish, French, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese makes and are arrange 

according to the weighing standards of 
those several countries. The Railway-track 
Scales can weigh from thirty toa hun- 
dred tons. The Hay, Coal, and Cattle 
Scales contain less than the ordinary num- 
ber of knife-edges, each of which is a fric- 
tion-point. The superiority of these scales 
is, therefore, apparent, for the less friction 
ascale has the more accurate itis. 1h¢ 
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‘self-adjusting ¢ 
balls, which do away with the objection- 
able check-rods, are a protection to the 
knife-edges. The scale will, consequently, | 
remain Sensitive longer, besides being more 
economical and durable. Another great 
improvement in the Howe Scales, which is 
seen on examination, is the patent drop- 
lever, which raises and lowers the platform 
without disturbing any of the bearings or 
knife-edges. The new patent Boston Mar- 
ket Scale, for butchers’ use, which is also 
on exhibition, is more accurate and .con- 
venient than the common spring balance. 
Altogether, a careful study of the exhibit 
of the Howe Scales is time profitably.as well 
as pleasantly spent. 

The exhibit of the 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 

of Chicago, is novel and imposing. On a 
large platform in the center of the further 
end of Machinery Hall are eighteen ma 
chines, each of an entirely different style 
and construction, and all in working order. 
The beautiful wood-work of the machines 
is their most striking characteristic. You 
see one machine inlaid with pearl and wood 
in imitation of ebony, while on another is 
an entire and genuine ebony case. A third 
machine has a rosewood case, with gold 
mountings; and a fourth is a massive silver- 
plated black-walnut machine, with a num- 
ber of painted pictures thereon of women at 
work. A large and elegant glass case in the 
center of the platform contains the ‘‘ heads” 
of thirteen sewing machines, and also 
dresses and clothing of every conceivable 
make, all sewed and stitched by the ma- 
chine. In full view 1s a bed-spread em- 
broidered with bullion chenille on white 
broadcloth, which all the ladies seem inter- 
ested in closely inspecting. Ladies’ dresses, 
a Scotchman in full Highland uniform, and 
a black silk velvet smoking suit (the latter 
intended, it is said, for Mrw ilson) all show 
in the clearest possible manner the delicate 
and perfect work performed by the Wilson 
Sewing Machine. 

The display of silver ware is most credit- 
able Directly in the center of the Main 
Building and close by the music-stand of Gil- 
more’s famous orchestra is the’ elegant and 
attractive display of the 

GORHAM COMPANY, 

of Providence, R. I., and Union Square, N. 
Y. The first article of silver that strikes 
the notice of the visitor, on entering, is the 
wonderful century vase, with a base of five 
‘and a half feet and in hight nearly as large, 
representing our ‘national = during 
the last hundred years. pioneer and 
Indian at the base in front repre- 
sent the first phase of civilization. A slab 
of polished granite signifies the unity and 
solidity of the Government, on which rest 
the thirty-eight states. A band of thirty-eight 
stars encircling the piece, and thirteen more 
in front, shows the present and original num- 
ber of states in the Union. Portraits of 
Franklin and Washington stand in relief. 
Other devices, representing the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures, make this vase a most 
remarkable attraction. It is valued at 
$2,650. On the left, as you enter, 
are large plate chests of mahogany 
oak, and turtle wood, morocco and Russian 
leather, well filled with spoons, forks, and 
services of solid silver. A child’s christen- 
ing set, costing $600, and a square tea-set 
of Japanese pattern are beautiful devices, 
Further on is a large oak case, with silver 
trimmings and lined with the richest Nile 
green and corded pearl satin, contain- 
ing a tea-set with a wide bridal border. 
Waiters, with embossed work; elegant 
epergnes for fruit and flowers; ivory-handled 
cutlery, mounted with silver; thirteen-hun- 
dred-dollar tea-sets, with satin finishes, are 
only a small portion of the solid silver 
articles manufactured by the Gorham 
Company. In another large show-case is 
a rosewood trunk, with gilt trimmings 
and lined with ashes-of-rose silk, con- 
taining 317 pieces of table-ware, valued 
at $2,000. No less attractive is a turtle 
wood case, lined with pea-green pearl and 
knife-plaited satin, with a beautiful set of 
Queen Anne spoons and forks. Still an- 
other elegant design is the Hiawatha Barge, 
consisting of a large plateau, representing 
water, with lilies in relief, and a barge on 
the surface, in the stern of which sits 
Hiawatha. By the time the visitor has got 
to a large dinner service of Gorham plate, 
valued at $5,000, he is surprised that all the 
exhibit is not plated ware. The fact is 
that the plated ware manufactured by the 
Gorham Company is only a tithe of their 
productions, although it has been largely 
owing to the Gorham plate, which is sold 
largely to dealers through the country, that 
the Company is known. But the principal 
feature of the Gorham Company, as is seen 
in their exhibit at the Centennial, is the 
manufacture of ‘solid silver plate. 

— of the Gorham display is the exhibit 
of the 

MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY. 
In an elegant ebony. case, inlaid with gold 
and with heavy French plate sliding doors, 
are some very choice designs, including,a 
representation of Independence Hall tower, 
worked in silver plate, appropriately col- 
ored,.and with a bell in the tower, which 
the old sexton is tolling. The hands of the 
clock stand at 2 Pp. M., the time that the 
thrilling news is brought of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. gies and 
a large ball in gilt work are on the top of 


bearings ‘andy chilled-iron’ 





gg heifer - Very: attractive, 

beautifu 4 with gilt es in cen- 
ter.and with cut-glass dishes and pendants? 
Near “by is an exquisitely-worked swan 
berry dish, in the shape of a,shell,,.which is 
mounted with a Cupid, driving a pair of 
swans. A polished base, with reeds and 
rushes in relief; represefits Watef? There” 
are other designs of chariots, gondalavi 
goblets, pitchers, caskets, tea-sets, card- 
receivers, etc., all in. plated ware, and _ob- 
jects of utility, as well as beauty. 









THE ESTEY ORGAN.- 
WHEN Mr. Jacob Estey began to makeor- 


‘gans, in the town of Brattleboro; Vermont, 


forty years ago, the instrument was aluxury, 
to be used only in the families of the wealthy.: 
To-day the organ is a household necessity. 
In almost every farm-house and city home 
in New England the organ is part of the 
furniture; while in the West the progress 
of civilization, it has been said, is measured 
by the increase of» musical instruments, and 
especially organs—for music, like painting, 
is one of the fine arts and is associated with 
refined and enlightened ideas. - One of the 
largest organ establishments in the country is 
the Estey Organ Manufactory. The organs, 
when completed, are sent to every state and 
almost every town in the United States. The 
works consist of eight substantial buildings, 
commanding a splendid view of the village 
of Brattleboro and surrounding mountain- 
ous country. Over500 men and women are 
employed, most of them being in independ- 
ent circumstances and many of them being 
very well off. One employé is worth about 
$40,000. The senior partner, Mr. Jacob Estey, 
is aman of large experience and untiring 
perseverance and understands the most mi- 
nute details of his immense business. Be- 
sides this, he is a valued citizen, taking an 
active interest in the affairs of state. His 
name has been mentioned as a candidate for 
gubernatorial honors, and Vermont could 
gain no worthier man for its chief execu- 
tive officer. His son, Mr. Julius J. Estey, is 
another partner and is an attive, clear- 
headed business man. The success of the 
firm is due to sterling honesty and rare busi- 
ness tact. The display of the Estey Organs 
at the Centennial is very attractive. A 
thorough inspection of their exhibit would 
be time well spent. 





FASHIONABLE BROADWAY CLOTH- 
ING. 


THE exorbitant prices charged by many 
of the merchant tailoring establishments for 
custom clothing, of late years, has resulted 
in inducing thousands to purchase the man- 
ufactured article. 

Heretofore, even Broadway dealers in 
ready-made clothing have thought it to 
their interest to keep a little behind the 
styles and have not met the wants of that 
large class who have been in the habit of 
having their clothes made to order. But 
Messrs. Nichols & Co., at No. 256 Broad- 
way (formerly Jessup & Co.), have intro- 
duced a new order of things, By providing 
liberally for the wants of this very class, 
preparing their patterns with exquisite skill 
and using the best materials, they have this 
spring manufactured and have now on their 
counters clothing that will suit the most 
fastidious, and all at the bottom prices. 

Unless a man is absolutely deformed, he 
can go to Nicnots & Co.’s and purchase 
garments ready made that for beauty, style, 
and elegance of fit are unsurpassed, while 
the prices are so low as to excite his wonder. 

In their custom department can be found 
a large and choice stock of piece goods, 
from which they make to order excellent 
suits from $24 and upward. 

The firm is composed of J. E. Nichols, 
partner of the late firm of Jessup &.Co., 
and J. L. Plummer, of the former firm of 
Jessup & Co. Mr. Jessup remains with 


the new firm. 
———— rr —___ 


CROCKERY. 


Mr. R. M. BrunpicE, whose popular 
crockery store has long been located at 919 
Broadway, has just removed to 880 and 882 
Broadway—one block below—where he has 
now on exhibition a complete assortment 
of desirable goods at the very lowest -mar- 
ket prices. His stock embraces decorated 
dinner, tea, and toilet sets, glass-ware, 
plated-ware, clocks, bronzes, and fancy 
goods. Those in want of such goods should 
visit the establishment of Mr. Brundige. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


are SOM@n}s: 


DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 
i THovusANDs in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
‘goods, They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking: honest and. fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re- 
gard t6 the styles of goods most in demand. 


P Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and: ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description.of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to- 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 


corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inp. 


POPULAR CARPET STORE. 


One of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Knapp, in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring.stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country are now passing through New 
York, either going to or coming from the 
grand Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. Our merchants are prepared to give 
all such a most cordial welcome. Such a 
display of desirable merchandise of every 
description was probably never seen in New 
York before. All the markets of the world 
have been ransacked to obtain novelties in 
rich goods in every line of business. The 
carpet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
popular store of Sheppard Knapp, in this 
city. Those who cannot come in person 
should write him, and their orders will have 
the best attention. 











A RELIABLE PAINT. 


Ir any of our readers are thinking of 
painting their houses this spring, we advise 
them to send to SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 
Burling Slip, New York, for Samples and 
Circular of the Averill Chemical Paint. 
We have tried it thoroughly and know it to 
be superior to any lead and oil paint ever 
made. 





PEOPLE’S LINE. 
THE “ST. JOHN,” “ DREW,” AND “DEAN 
RICHMOND.” 

THE most magnificent river boats in the 
world leave Pier 41. North River, daily 
(Sundays excepted), at 6P.m. Returning, 
leave Albany at-8 P.M., or on arrival.of 
connecting trains from the north, east, and 
west. 

—— 

CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. MiILier, Piano-Forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free, on application to Henry F. Mier, 
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REGULATE THE BODILY  FUNC- 

TIONS. 
Tuts advice should be especially heeded 
by those who suffer from an irregular habit 
of body or disorders of the bladder or kid- 
neys. Inactivity of the bowels or of the 
urinary organs Is speedily rectified by that 
wholesome aperient and sterling \imvigor- 
ative diuretic, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters; 
and, as ‘all affections of the organs of dis- 
charge have a strong tendency to become 
chronic, and that very rapidly, the use of 
the Bitters should not be delayed a moment 
longer than is necessary. The action of 
this inestimable corrective upon*the bowels 
differs widely from that of ‘a drastic purga- 
tive, since it is never violent or abrupt, but 
always gentle and natural; and its effects 
upon the bladder and kidneys are strength- 
ening, as well as mildly stimulative. The 
healthful impetus which it gives to diges- 
tion also renders it a most desirable general 
tonic, 





rr 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


THE many friends of Mr. Union Adams 
in this city and elsewhere who have been in 
the habit of dealing with him for a score of 
years or more will be pleased to know that 
he has opened a new store at 847 Broadway, 
where he is now offering a new and splen- 
did stock of gentlemen’s, youth’s, and boys’ 
furnishing goods, of every description 
adapted to the present season. His attract 
ive exhibition embraces gloves, hosiery, 


undergarments, bathing suits, umbre'las, 


neckties, shirts, collars, etc. Those in 
want of any goods in this line should visit 
the store of Mr. Adams. Thousands of 
our readers will visit New York during the 
present Centennial season. All such can 
promptly supply all their wants in furnish- 
ing goods at reasonable prices at this estab- 
lishment. 





JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE. 


THosE in want of mourning goods of 
any description should visit the new quar- 
ters of ‘‘ Jackson, 777 Broadway, opposite 
Stewart’s.” The stock offered embraces 
every popular mourning fabric in the mar- 
ket. Orders for family outfits will be exe- 
cuted at short notice and perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in every case. Mr. Jack- 
son has been in the business for years, 
keeps nothing but mourning goods, and 
has built up an immense trade by his integ 
rity and fair dealing. Orders from every 
section of the country will have the best 
attention and the lowest market prices only 
will be charged. 








AMERICAN FLAGS. 


Tus Centennial year American flags are 
wanted in every town, village, and hamlet 
in the country. Those unsupplied should 
send their orders immediately to Mr. E. C. 
Dolliver, 74 Bleecker street, corner Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Dolliveris a manu- 
facturer of flags of every description and 
will warrant his work to give entire satis- 
faction. Best materials, best workman- 
ship, and lowest prices charged. Send 
your orders, or, if preferred, send for price- 
list and get full particulars. No time to 
be lost. See advertisement. 








To every barrel of Flour youcan make 
thirty pounds more Bread or Biscuit (and 
ee better) by using Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus than by yeast fermentation 
or any other saleratus. It is perfectly 
healthy, will not turn your cookery yellow, 
will strengthen weak stomachs and cure 
dyspeptic persons. It is muck better to use 
with cream tartar than soda. Try one pa- 
per and you will be convinced. Most of 
the grocers sell it. Depot 112 Liberty St., 
New York. 





WHEN a man secures a life-insurance 
policy in a company of palpable, permanent 
strength he makes-a sure provision for his 
loved ones. The UnirEpD Srates, of New 
York, is precisely such a company, and 
from its office at 261 Broadway, this city, 
is ready to negotiate with active men of 
ability for local agencies. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 











Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tab 








Boston, Mass. 


are prepared by a practical dentist. 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD.” 


FLEMINGTON, HuntTEeRDOoN Co., N. J., ) 
June 26th, 1874. f§ 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir:—It is with a happy heart that 
I pen thesenlines to acknowledge that you 
and your Golden Medical Discovery and 
Purgative Pellets are blessings to the World. 
These medicines cannot be too highly 
oraised, for they have almost brought me 
out of the grave. Three months ago I was 
broken out with large ulcers and sores on 
my body, limbs, and face. I procured 
your Golden Medical Discov ery and Purga- 
tive Pellets and have taken six bottles; and 
to-day Iam in good health, all those ‘ugly 
ulcers having healed and left my skin in a 
natural, healthy condition. I thought at 
one time I could not be cured. Although I 
can but poorly express my gratitude to you, 
yet there isa drop of joy in every word I 
write. God’s blessing rest on you and your 
wonderful medicines is the humble prayer 
of Yours truly, JAMES O. BELLIS. 


When a medicine will promptly cure 
such terrible eating ulcers and free the 
blood of the virulent poison causing them, 
who can longer doubt its wonderful virtues? 
Dr. Pierce, however, does not wish to place 
his Golden Medical Discovery in the cata- 
logue of quack patent nostrums by recom- 
mending it to cure every disease. Nor does 
he so recommend it. But what he does 
claim is this, that there is but one form of 
blood disease that it will not cure, and that 
disease is cancer. He does not recommend 
his Discovery for that disease; yet he knows 
it to be the most searching blood cleanser 
yet discovered, and that it will free the 
blood and system of all other known blood 
poisons, be they animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral. The Golden Discovery is warranted 
by bim to cure the worst forms of Skin 
Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples, 
and Erupticns, also all Glandular Swellings 
and the worst form of Scrofulous and Ul- 
cerated Sores of Neck, Legs, or other parts, 
and ali Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, as 
White Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip Joint 
and Spinal Diseases, all of which belong to 
Scrofulous diseases 








SPRING, GLORIOUS SPRING is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 





NOTICES. 


SEA GROVE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


By the courtesy of Alex. Whilldin, Esq., President 
of the Sea Grove Association, a National Sunday- 
school Conference will be held at Sea Grove, Cape 
May, N.J., commencing June 25th. Representative 
men, including such names as Chancellor Crosby, 
Drs. Duryea, Deems, Ormiston, Vincent, Johnson, 
Withrow, Henson, Newton, and other prominent 
mastors and laymen, are engaged for addresses. Mr. 
Vanamaker, of Piliadeiphia, is chairman of the 
business committe 

Sea Grove is delightfully situated about one mile 
from Cape May, by horse railroad and by a fine car- 
riage-drive along the beach. Its ample hotels and 
cottages and commodious roofed Pavilion afford 
fine facilities for public gatherings, as well as a rest- 
ful resort for quiet people. 














DIED. 


CANFIELD.—In Guilford, Ct., May 26th, ie. aere. 
tia M. Canfield, wife of ‘Joel Canfield, 
daughter of Daniel Bartlett, Esq., of North Manitton 
aged 74 year. Thus has closcd a most beautiful aad 
blameless Christian life. Adorning every station in 
life she was called to fill, ready for every good work, 
beloved? by all who knew her, she has entered, we 
doubt not, into therest that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has wu 
Hair Dye for 37 yoers with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health— —proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Property applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Racteny, No. 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


pacha pg HEADS 


ing exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. bn ade are so perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA CHELORS 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


WORK. Invisible Hair Work at CAM- 

_. 8 old Establishment, 327 Fulton 

. Brookiyn. Ladies’ lllusive Crimp 

ont-pieces, Half Wigs, ete. Gents’ 

Toupees and Win the perfection of art. Only first- 

class work made and at the most reasonable prices. 

An immense stock of long hair braids, every shade 

and color. Those who appreciate first-class work 
should give us a call. 


Opposite Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 

















A Prolific Source of Disease is indigestion, It 
makes the biood thin, weakens the muscles, and even 
clouds the intellect. It may, however. be overcome 
with certainty and rapidity "by Milk of Magnesia. 
Sold by all druggists, 





I will maf! a perfect facesimile of 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
beautifully Hithographed on receipt of 50 cents, 
T. KELLOGG, Troy, N, Y- 


STYLES U 


Best Middlesex Flannel Suits 
push, Ba heviot Suits 


BEST LINE OF SUITS 


IN NEW YORK. 


NEQUALED. 


I 
all the. popular styles of Plaid and Check Cassimere Suits, 
$15 to $30. 


We make to order excellent Swits, from imported and 
domestic fabrics, from $24 upward. 


Send for Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement. 


N ICHOLS & (0,, 


J ESSUP & CO,, 


256 Broadway, opposite City Hall. 





‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEw 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of aan of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 65S Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 








E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EAGLE 


FIREWORKS. 


Safestand most brillant in the market. 


FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS. &c. 


CITIES. TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 
the most liberal terms. ranging 
from $5,000 down to io each. 
Send stamp for Estimates and Lilustrated 


Ci 
rou’ 42 JOHN ST., mee York 
And 100 WILLIAM STREET. 








mmediately 


Relieved 


I 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 

This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay ail 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by —~ vom and sostr orem the RLEY, 
tite for the same. eeeeate d by W.H 
— ecary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 50 eames per 

ottle. 





The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 





This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the body. 
It supports it, but does not impede respiration, and 
can be attached to any garmentin five minutes, with- 
out sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com- 
fort it excels 1 Be. ele everinvented. Sample mailed 
on receipt of 2c. rin mention THE INDEPEND- 
EN 


Inventor and siebadnonieer of Patented Novelties, 
575 Broadway, New York, 
Agents Wanted. 








WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 


No injury to Balls and Mallets. Sen 


7 for descriptive price list. 
| ee Oe: (0) 5.0 6.0. Bi) te ees ee 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN “‘wixoow.” 


WINDOW. 


Price, in wire, $1 to $3; in netting, 30c. to $1. 

This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 
It can be had of any house-furnishing or hardware 
store, Agencies: No. % Bromfield street, Boston; 131 
Christopher street, N. Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brook- 

J. W. BO T le Manufacturer, 1118 
rket street, Philadelphia. ¢@~ Send stamp for Oir- 











FAIRBANKS? 


SCALES. 





THE 


STANDARD 


R. R. TRACK, HAY, COAL SCALES. 


SCALES 


For Miners’ Use, 
Stores, Mills, Wharves, 
Elevators, and Crain Warehouses. 


Also Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer, 


Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, All Sizes. 
Coffee and Drug Mills, Letter Presses, etc, 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broa 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 166 Baltimore St., otra: *.* re, Ma. 


FAIRBANKS & Co., 34 King Wm London, En 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Pate Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Phila., Pa. 
ORSE & Co., 111 Lake St. Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 139 Walnut Bt., Cin., O. 

b. ORSE & Co., 182 Superior St., Cle vd, 0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 48 Wood St.. Pittsburgh. 
oe MORSE & CO., 5th and Main Streets, 


Loui e. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 302 and 304 Washington Ave., St. 
FATRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS: 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & COMPANY, 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 
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WEATHER VANES 








CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 


SCHOOL- 
HOUSES, 


BARNS, etc., 


CONSISTING OF 
EAGLES, HORSES, ROOSTERS, 
ARROWS, ete., etc. 


Lightning-Rods of all kinds, at wholesale only. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. H. SMITH, 
253 LAKE STREET, CHICACO. 








BUY THE 
Lo RENOW™ 


E SEWING | 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANO 
| CHEAPEST FIRS 


+ 
CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 

| FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 10 WHUM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED !NDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., ee 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEAN 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDIOINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
pod — in all its 


a ts 
SAU 
"Rheumatism, Yellow 


Fever, Sear Sickness, 





N ge 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
4) the wrapper. 

3) _ Ask your druggist 
# for it. For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 

» Enemy in the 
Air. 


WM, F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 


CARPENTERS! 
To file a saw good and sharp with ease, send $1.25 
for my new machine, os free. or for circulars. 
E, ROTH, New Oxford, Pa. 

















THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


189 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
I. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFY, Secretary. 
MEI, is sscccsssssececacuoutsccseset 
=. $2, 9324 96 


bch beWiane dsp smnadows canceedor 6,764 
OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT: 


DREXEL BUILOING, COR. BROAD AND WAL 
STREETS, NEW YORK. ia 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


Gorham & Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
HAVE REMOVED 


Their Retail Department 
FROM NO. 1 BOND STREET 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 


POSITIVELY CURED. 
The worst casen, ¢ of phe lon rhe ct standing, by using 
IT HAS” ‘cURED. “THOUSANDS, 
a will ¢ case it will not 


JB Bea Bremaceegehagareetag 2 NY, 

















FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 





JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 
MATTRESSHS MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Renovated by Steam. 

Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen. 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, be and 
Spring Cots, Iron and other Bedstoads. All goods in 
our line we warrant as to ‘ALITY. we sell at 

close profitand deliver promp ¥ 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


S. P. KITTLE, No.:203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Manufacturers oa Dealers in PARLOR FURN 
TURE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy and Bt — 
Chairs, and Twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 


niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 &71 Portland st., Boston 
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TUE ESTEY ORGAN, 


THE INSTRUMENTS, THE MAKERS, 
AND THE MANUFACTORY, AT 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


THE INSTRUMENT. 





Few people in the civilized world to-day, 
among those who are interested in music 
and the forms of musical expression, have 
not heard of the Estey organ, and smaller 
still is the number of those who do not, 
after practical acquaintance with the supe- 
rior merits of that noble instrument, cheer- 
fully concede the proud claim of its makers, 
that 


THE ESTEY ORGAN LEADS THE 
WORLD. 


The foremost musicians of Europe and 
America hasten to join their testimony to 
that of professional and amateur organists 
and instrumentalists, of all degrees of pro- 
ficiency and celebrity, and all with remark- 
able unanimity affirm that no reed organs, 
of whatever manufacture, native or foreign, 
can possibly compare with those from the 
house of Messrs. Estey & Co. in power, 
tone, workmanship, and style. Such a 
position and reputation can only be gained 
legitimately. Mushroom manufactures that 
grow up in anight and flaunt their wares 
in the face of the public, gaudily and im- 
pudently, may seem to flourish for a time; 
but their prosperity is a lie, as their preten- 
sions are acheat. The sure success that 
crowns honesty, industry, probity, and 
thoroughness is slow of growth; but when 
it comes it is steadfast and honorable to the 
end. The Estey Organs have achieved this 
success gradually, through years of sturd 
toil, patient experiment, tireless watchful- 
ness, and unvarying promptitude in addi- 
tions and improvements, 

Thirty years ago the primitive prototype 
of the present magnificent instrument was 
made. Place the two side by side and read 
the history of a generation of industry and 
invention. Thirty years ago, only the 
wealthy could afford to possess musical in- 
struments of any sort, and thousands of 
churches were destitute of the charm of 
instrumental music in their worship. To- 
day the humblest home may have its fire- 
side organ, to lend sweet attraction to the 
home-circle, and the feeblest church or Sab- 
bath-school a beautiful instrument, to give 
voice and earnestness to its pious praise. 
This happy change is due to the Estey 
Organ more than to any other one cause. 
The constant and undeviating aim of its 
makers has been to produce a perfect reed 
instrument, that should be within the reach 
of the popular purse in price. Every me- 
chanical appliance that human ingenuity 
could devise and human patience perfect 
has been brought to bear upon this end. 
Trustworthy experience from all quarters 
has lavished its ripest fruit unstintedly to 
promote this object. The materials used 
have been rigidly subjected to every pos- 
sible test that could in any way conduce 
to their adaptability and durability. What 
is the result at the end of thirty years? The 
lowest-priced pipe organs that are worth 
buying cost $1,500. Messrs. Estey & Co. 
furnish for from $200 to $300 a Reed Organ 
so admirably balanced in tone and power 
that two-thirds of the congregation in an 
ordinary small church would suppose it a 
pipe organ if it was concealed from view. 
A really good piano from a reliable maker 

annot be bought for less than $400 to $500. 

An Estey Organ, suited to the capacity and 
requirements of any family, may be pur- 
chased for $150 or $200, and a thoroughly 
good one for $70. This is practical phi- 
lanthropy, of a quality as refreshing as it is 
rare. This is something worth working and 
waiting for; and it is peculiarly gratifying 
to know that all concerned—maker, seller, 
buyer, and performer—reap an equitable 
share of the benefits of a result so truly 
beneficent. 

That which conserves the public welfare 
promotes private interest. Good wine needs 
no bush. Honesty pays best. Messrs. Estey 
& Co. have proved the truth of these aphor- 
isms, and in an age of shams have demon- 
strated that solid merit is the true touch 
stone of success. Nine thousand organs 
were turned out there last year and sent to 
every quarter of the globe, in more’ than 
one instance supplanting entirely the instru- 
ments of European makers in the Old World. 
These organs represented a business of over 
one million dollars! 


THE ESTEY ORGAN. 


Every Organ which leaves the Estey 
manufactory, from the little Cottage Gem, 
with its four-octavo manual and le set 
of forty-eight reeds, to the Double Bank 
Pedal Organ, with seven full sets of reeds 
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A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


ScrENTIFIC men, inventors, and manufacturers from all parts of the world have visit- 
ed the Estey establishment and unanimously pronounce it unsurpassed in perfection of 
detail and comprehensive system. Recommendations, such as flood the country for every 
conceivable invention of money-making and money-spending man, are cheap enough. 
Many that sound and read well may be bought fora song. At the present time, there- 
fore, it is in order to quote a few testimonials which the Estey Organs have called forth, 
that are a test of value and approval which cannot be gainsaid—the voice of the masters 
in music bearing witness to that fine truism, as old as human endeavor and human frui- 


tion, that only true merit achieves true success. 





(From PAULINE Lucca, the celebrated Prima Donna.} 


«T have heard the beautiful Cottage Organs, of Messrs. Estey & Co., of Brattleboro, 
and was astonished at the full, noble, and sweet tone of these instruments, which resem- 
bles so much the Pipe Organ—a quality which I have never found in any other American 
organ or harmonium.” 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, Feb. 9th, 1876. 





[From ANTON RUBENSTEL, Director of the Imperial Conservatory and the Musical Society at Moscow.] 


‘It gives me great pleasure to give due praise to Messieurs J. Estey & Co., for their 
really splendid Organs. The tone of these instruments is full, noble, and charming and 
has the advantage of pleasing and captivating the ear. To these artistic qualities must 
be added that they are of solid workmanship and of the most elegant finish, and I doubt 
not their having an extraordinary success in Russia.” , 





(From FRANZ ABT, the world-renowned Composer and Author of ‘“* When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” etc.) 


‘‘The Estey Organs deserve the highest admiration, as well for their beautiful, sym- 
pathetic tone as for their easy, delicate touch and solid, elegant construction. I consider 
them unsurpassed by anything I have ever seen.” 





{From OLE BULL, the great Violin Virtuoso.] 


‘‘After having played and examined the Cottage Organs of J. Estey & Co., I can 
fully confirm that they are the best substitute for the Pipe Organs in smaller churches and 
in schools, and that the smaller ones are very appropriate for family use and should be 
highly recommended. J. H. NEBELONG, Organist.” 

CoPENHAGEN, Nov., 1875. 


‘‘ After having used and heard the above Organs in our late concerts, we fully concur 
in the above statement and say in addition that the tone is very beautiful, round, and 
effective. Oz Buu.” 

FRED. BULL, Director of Music. 





[From SOPHIA MENTER, Court Artist to His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and F. POPPER, First ’Ocllist to 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria.] 

We have had occasion to become acquainted with and play the distinguished Cottage 
Organs of J. Estey & Co., of Brattleboro. The beautiful and in all stops equally noble 
and sympathetic tone, the surprising fullness, volume, and power, even in the smaller in- 
struments, combined with delicacy and quickness of touch, must satisfy even the most 
critical demands. It gives us, consequently, great pleasure to recommend them to the 
public. 

VIENNA, Feb., 1876. 


[From CAMILLE DE SAINT 8AEN8, Composer, Pianist, and Organist of the Madeleine Church, Paris.) 
I have played upon the Organs of Messrs. Estey & Co., and been charmed with their 


quality of tone, which comes very near that of a Pipe Organ, and the resources it gives 
to the player. 





[From PARK MCFARLAND, JR., Organist Church of the Redeemer, Philadetphia, Pa.} 


After a trial of twelve years, I feel safe in saying the Estey Organ I purchased of you 
has no equal. Ihave played upon nearly all the different kinds of Cabinet Organs 
manufactured, but have failed to find one which will compare favorably with the 
‘ Estey.” 





[From Prov. W. HOWARD DOAN®, JR., the eminent Composer and Director, Cincinnati, 0.) 


For purity and beauty of tone, for variety of combinations, and durability of con- 
struction, I préfet the Estey Organ: o any I have seen, 
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and sixteen stops, beats the uniform ; 

of entire faithfulness in manufacture. * No 
need to puff such wares ad nauseum, with 
flaming advertisements like a quack medi- 
cine; no need to push their sale by cheap- 
ening the price. A simple statement of 


fact is their best recommendation. They 
are as perfect as human in, ity, care, add 
skill can make them; and are sold at the 


lowest price consistent with a fair profit. 
Whenever improvements are possible they 
are adopted at once, whether in workshop, 
machinery, or instrument. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it ceases to be a wonder that 
the sale of the Estey Organ is increasing 
with such idity, both at. home and 
abroad; and that enlarged facilities for its 
production are already n , although 
the Estey establishment has been for years 
the largest reed organ manufactory in the 
world. Nine thousand organs were turned 
out there last year. These organs repre- 
sented a business of over one million dol- 
lars! Such figures are more eloquent in 
testimony of worth than the mést flowery 
and skillfully-worded senténces. 
THE MAKERS. 

The firm of J. Estey & Co. is made up of 
Mr. Jacob Estey, his son, Julius J. Estey, 
and his son-in-law, Levi K. Fuller. Mr. 
Estey, senior, is the veteran reed organ- 
maker of America, if not of the world. He 
began the business in Brattleboro, thirty 
years ago, in a single room, with six work- 
men; and has made his way constantly for- 
ward, in spite of more disasters and draw- 
backs than often attend such enterprises. 
This fact is due to the man himself. He 
has made himself through force of honesty, 
energy, shrewdness, and _ perseverance. 
Plodding on and on, smiling at disasters by 
fire and flood, planting his feet resolutely 
on all. obstacles, with indomitable faith in 
himself and his work, he has reached a very 
proud place among his fellows, while still in 
the prime of a hale and vigorous manhood. 
His executive ability is great. He knows 
every detail of the vast business and 
watches its daily progress with'a marvel- 
ous approach to omnipresence. But, how- 
ever absorbed he may be in this direction, 
he has never neglected his highest duties 
and privileges as a citizen. Always fore- 
most in everything conducive to the pub- 
lic welfare, actively interested in affairs of 
church, state, and society, his influence has 
been wide and good and the cordial esteem 
he has earned so honorably waits impatient 
ly for a fitting opportunity to do him honor 
in kind. 

The younger members of the firm, who 
have been active partners for a decade of 
years, had been trained in the business un- 
der the tuition of their senior for some time 
previous, and the ante een only served to 
concentrate their energies. They are young 
men of sterling natural ability and seem to 
have been particularly well fitted for the 
positions assigned them. Mr. Julius Estey 
is at the head of the counting-room and 
supervises the mathematical intricacies of 
the immense business with a clear-headed 
faculty that might well be considered asyn- 
onym for uniform correctness. The count- 
ing-room of a manufactory is where its 
heart beats. Health there means strong and 
regular pulsation through all the veins and 
arteries of workshop and storehouse. Mr. 
Fuller is atthe head of the mechanics of 
the concern. His native inventive talent, 
stimulated by a thorough mechanical train- 
ing, has been invaluable and indispensable 
in the long and uninterrupted series of ex- 
periments and inventions which, under his 
ready and intelligent guidance, have been 
combined in the complete whole known as 
the Estey Organ. Both these gentlemen 
are, equally with their elder, in the van of 
every movement that tends to promote the 
public weal and prosperity; as reliable, pro- 
gressive, faithful, and enthusiastic in all 
such matters as in their personal affairs, 
Character stamps these men as it dces their 
manufactures. Positive merit is the under- 
lying principle of their success. 


THE MANUFACTORY. 


The Estey Organ Manufactory is well 
worth a visit to any interested in mechan- 
ical and art progress. The works are situ- 
ated on an elevated plateau, overlooking a 
considerable portion of the village of Brat- 
tleboro’. They consist of eight main slate- 
covered factories, which are forty feet apart, 
three stories high, one hundred feet long, 
and from thirty to thirty-eight feet wide. 
Near by is a gas-house, which supplies not 
only the factories, but some portions of the 
village, with illuminating gas of excellent 
quality. A steam fire-engine, named ‘J. 
Estey,” is kept constantly ready for use and 
may be manned at a moment’s notice by a 
drilled company of the workmen. A per- 
fect system of speaking-tubes and electric 
bells establishes instantaneous communica- 
tion between the office and all parts of ihe 
premises. Over five hundred workmen are 
employed, and every care is taken to secure 
for them health, comfort, and safety, as 
well as a perfect and economical working 
of the establishment. Many of the little 
rooms occupied by the tuners are made 
charmingly cosy with pictures and flowers, 
arranged to suit the taste of the occupants. 
The cheerful hum of machinery mingles 
with the chirping of thousands of reeds, 
and sends forth a not discordant song of in- 





dustry, which penetrates many of the pleas 
ant homes of the workmen. 
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PARIS NOVELTIES 


IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Spring and Summer, Dress Materials 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 











PLAIN, DAMASSE, “27h VELVET 


BLACK GRENADINES, 
MOURNING GOODS 


of every description. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Amold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Amold, Constable & Co. 


are offering an extensive assortment of NEW DE- 
SIGNS in SWISS, GUIPURE, and NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Together with a large and varied stock of CHOICE 
NOVELTIES in 


Upholstery Coods, 


Furniture Coverings, Satines,. Cre- 
tonnes, Shade Hollands, ete., ete. 


N. B.—GILT BORDER and HOLLAND SHADES, 


MATTRESSES, BOLSTERS, PILLOWS, etc., to or- 
der at short notice. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 














CARPET 


DEPARTME LCN T. 


Amnold, Constable & Co, 


have largely replenished their stock of 
Extra Saperfine Ingrains at- - $1 00per yd. 
Tapestry Brussels'- - « a 
English and American B’y Brussels175 ‘“ 


and have made corresponding reductions in the 
prices of 
Tapestry, Velvet, Wilton, Axmin- 
ster, and French Moquette Car- 
petings, English and American 
QOil-cloths and Linoleums, 
in a great variety of NEW PATTERNS. 
FRESH CHINESE MATTINGS in WHITE and 
CHECEED, and a beautiful assortment of NEW 
FANCY STYLES, just landed. 


All the above goods promptly laid by the most ex- 
perienced workmen. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 











Financial, 
CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 


Ir is a noticeable fact that, while the in- 
flationists are wildly clamoring for more 
paper currency, as the sovereign panacea 
for all the ills of trade, there has been a 
voluntary retirement of currency by the 
spontaneous action of the banks ever 
since the passage of the Resumption Act of 
January 14th, 1875. The bank-notes out- 
standing at the time of the passage of this 
act amounted to $351,861,450. Between 
that date and May ist, 1876, there were re- 
deemed and retired $24,803,706 of national 
bank-notes, besides $4,685,877 of such 
notes surrendered; making an aggregate of 
redeemed and surrendered notes amounting 
to $29,489,583. Between the same dates 
there were issued $14,368,855 of new na- 
tional bank-notes. Thus the net decrease of 
such notes from January 14th, 1875, to 
May Ist, 1876, has been $15,120,728, leav- 
ing the amount outstanding at the latter 
date to be $336,740,722, against $351,861,- 
450 at the former date. 

In addition to this, there has, during the 
same period, been a retirement of $11,472,- 
124 of legal-tender notes under the Act of 
January 14th, 1875, leaving the amount out- 
standing May ist, 1876, at $70,527,879. 
The total decrease in the two currencies in 
a little more than fifteen months is, there- 
fore, $26,592,852. Still further, the Treas- 
urer of the United States, May ist, 1876, 
held $28,083,291 in legal-tender notes, de- 
posited with him to retire an equal amount 
of national bank-notes, and which will be 
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paid out only as the latter notes are retired 
and destroyed. The result is an actual de- 
crease of paper circulation since January 
14th, 1875, amounting to $54,676,143. 
Greenbacks and bank-notes outstanding 
January 14th, 1875, amounted to $733,861,- 
450; and on ist of May, 1876, their amount 
was $679,185,307—showing an actual con- 
traction of $54,676,143 in the paper circula- 
tion of the country. | 

This has occurred not because the Gov- 
ernment has forced the decrease upon the 
people, but as the result of purely spon- 
taneous action. The Resumption Act of 
January 14th, 1875, repealed all restrictions 
upon the aggregate amount of bank cur- 
rency that might be issued and in effect 
provided for free banking. To the repeal 
was added the provision that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should redeem and retire 
legal-tender notes to theamount of eighty per 
cent. of the new bank-notes that might be 
issued. The banks, by a previous law, were 
privileged to withdraw their bonds from 
the Government, by depositing with the 
Secretary of the Treasury legal-tender notes 
equal to the amount of bank-notes issued 
to them on these bonds; the former notes to 
be held for the purpose of redeeming the 
latter. By this process the banks were en- 
abled to reduce their own circulation; and, 
as a matter of fact, we have in a little more 
than fifteen months made such a reduction 
to the amount of $29,489,583, against the 
new issue of $14,368,855 of bank-notes, 
giving a net decrease of $15,120,728. 

The laws of Congress simply provided 
for the possibility of these results. They 
made it possible for the banks to increase 
or decrease their circulation; and under the 
laws of trade the banks have chosen to do 
the latter and are still continuing the pro- 
cess. We grant that the motive by which 
they are governed is that of self-interest; 
yet the fact conspicuously shows that they 
had a larger paper circulation in the form 
of bank-notes than they could profitably 
employ. And this fact means that, in their 
judgment, there was no active demand 
among the people for the whole volume of 
outstanding bank-notes. Had such a de- 
mand existed, there would have been no re- 
duction of volume; and not only so, but 
there would have been an increase of bank- 
notes in proportion to it. 

We present, then, to the inflationists the 
fact that under free banking there has been 
an increase of national bank-notes to the 
amount of $14,368,855 in about fifteen 
months, and during the same period a de- 
crease Of bank-notes redeemed and _sur- 
rendered to the amount of $29,489,583; 
showing a net decrease of $15,120,728. 
We present to them the further fact that 
this decrease is still continuing, and that 
on the ist of May, 1876, the United States 
Treasury held $28,088,291 in legal-tender 
notes deposited there by the banks to re- 
deem and retire a like amount of their own 
notes. Does this look as if there was a de- 
ficiency of currency to ‘‘ meet the wants of 
trade”? Not atall. Such facts would not 
exist in the presence of a deficiency. Cur- 
rency under free banking is a matter of 


supply and demand, and is quite sure so to 


regulate itself as to make the supply equal 
to the demand. The simple truth is, there 
is more paper currency in the country than 
the business demand requires, and this is 
the economical reason which has led to the 
reduction of bank-notes during the last fif- 
teen months. 





MONEY MAREET. 


Tue threatening aspect of affairs in 
Europe caused by the interminable ‘‘ East- 
ern question,” which produced a small 
panic on the London Stock Exchange at 
the end of the week, had a corresponding 
influence here. Nothing would so soon 
and surely produce an active market here 
as any indications of a war in Europe, 
though the first effect might be to depress 
the prices of Government securities. On 
Saturday there was an advance in gold to 
1134, the closing quotation on the week 
previous being 1124 and the prices having 
fallen to 112g during the week. The high- 
est sales on Saturday were at 113 3-16. 

There was increased activity in the ship- 
ment of grain, and contracts were made for 
the freight of about 1,000,000 bushels, 
These heavy contracts for the shipment of 
grain checked the rise of gold, which would 
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have been greater, and it is now expected 
that the Bank of England will advance its 
rates for discounts. 

The supply of money continued very 
abundant and the rates on call loans were 
down to 2 to 3 per cent. after the Bank 
Statement came out on Saturday. 

The gain in the reserve is very large, 
showing an unchecked flow of currency to 
this center. The legal-tender is increased 
to the extent of $3,600,000 and the deposits 
$985,000; while the specie shows a loss of 
$1,030,800, the loans are diminished $1,787, - 
000, and the circulation is decreased $53,- 
500, making a gain in the surplus reserve of 
$2,323,500. The surplus reserve is now 
$14,414,225, which is less by $2,217,550 than 
it was the corresponding period last year. 
With such a showing as this there is nat- 
urally a perfectly easy feeling in Wall 
Street as to the immediate future of the 
money market, although it is safe to calcu- 
late upon a stringent market and higher 
rates of interest whenever a revival of trade 
sets in. 

The banks continue to surrender circula- 
tion and take up the bonds deposited for 
the redemption of their bills. There were 
taken up by national banks last week $450,- 
000, and an equal amount of circulation sur- 
rendered; while there was deposited by 
other banks the sum of $120,000 in bonds 
as security for new circulation, These 
operations will be going on all the time, as 
long as the banks are permitted to increase 
or diminish their circulation as they may 
deem profitable; but the currency sur- 
rendered continues to be largely in excess 
of the new currency issued, and is likely to 
be until a change in the business prospects 
of the country takes place. 

The operations on the Stock Exchange 
have been very active during the week in the 
leading speculative railroads and transporta- 
tion companies. The announcement of a 
reduction of passenger rates by the New 
York Central on Monday had been antic- 
ipated by the ‘‘bears” in Lake Shore on 
Saturday; but the changes for the week 
showed an advance in some of the coal 
stocks, which had been greatly depressed. 
The gain in Delaware, Lackawanna, and 





Western for the week was 2} per cent. ; Del- 
aware and Hudson, 1 per cent.; W ells, 
Fargo, and St. Paul, 3¢; do. Preferred, 1; 
Ohio and Mississippi, +; Pacific Mail, 31; 
Western Union, 14; and Panama Railroad, 
9 per cent. New York Central, Rock 
Island, and Michigan Central are un- 
changed. Probably there would have been 
a decline to a serious extent in New York 
Central if the Commodore, who celebrated 
his 82d birthday on the 27th of May, had 
not given orders to buy all the stock of’ his 
road that was offered at 110. 

The decline in the leading speculative 





stocks during the week was in Atlantic and 
Pacific Telegraph, 3; Northwestern Pre- 
ferred, $; Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis, 4; 
Erie, 4; Harlem, 1; Lake Shore, £; New Jer- 
sey Central, 18; Kansas, Missouri, and 
Texas, 1; Missouri Pacific, 1; Union Pa- 
cific, 1. 

Now that the fight of the railroad man- 
agers has been fatrly begun, there is no 
telling when nor where it will end. The 
veteran Commodore of the New York Cen- 
tral is not easily alarmed; and, since he be- 


gan the attack, he will not be likely to re- 
cede until he shall have brought his 
antagonists to terms. What might hap- 
pen in the event of his death, which 
the ‘‘ bear” speculators are counting upon 
within a very short time, is not certain; but 
the successors of the Commodore in the 
management of the Central and Lake Shore 
will carry out his policy as long as they are 
able to do so. The Erie road not only accept- 
ed the challenge of the Team as soon it 
was announced, but even went a dollar 
lower in the through rates to the West. In 
the meanwhile, the public get the benefit of 
the quarrel by lower freights and lower 
rates of travel, and the only sufferers will 
be the unfortunate holders of the stocks of 
the roads. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 27TH, 1876. 


Bid. 
American Exchange.............. 10914 
Central National................- 1014¢ 
CP ccsaccccetseccsdcseeessatte ee 300 
COMMOTOO 6 6 ici. debeeeseees o¢ meee 115 
RINNE 465:5n6ensaecnons ing 200 
a aR eo 210 - 
SUNN c vinciceccasessccee 90% 
German American................ 70 
SEN ci cnd cthecadw sna teee seeds 72 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 193 
EE isn 6 Unk chs 6004050000 40 111 
Merchants’ Exchange......... ++ -100 


Metropolitan. ...ss.s.seseeseeeeL1O 





1 (a ee 1163 ai 
Ninth National! 2 ; 
Par 


eer eeeeeesseere’ 


7. er oe. ...1 
PRGyHOG 65 ad. a Sale one US baa. ce a 


be INCONEDS ccs sccsaes wong CPEs. 98 
State of New York..... er ee 100 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU ) 8t., NEW YORK, 


oR ccc’ cope don 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in iarge or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 

ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLp Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DrvipENDs and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Srocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention gives to Mos ia Real Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


(Established in 1868 

Wegive austhiive attention to the loaning of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage funds 
in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender. 
References :—National Currency and Continental 
National Banks, New York; 8. nni ng, Esq., Perth 
Amboy, J.; te Capital Bank, Co neord, N. Hy; 
§. Thaxter & Son, a! First National and Traders’ 
National Banks, Chicago. 














This Claim House Establisned in 18 


65. 
\ obtal d for Offi Soldi a 
PEN SIONS? Then Of WA herd rope ang 


those dishonorably discharged. If wounded, injured, 
or have _ contracted any disease, apply at once. 
Thousands entitled. Great numbers eneitied to an 
increased rate,and should apply mmedisnely, All 
Soldiers and Seamen of the WAR of 1812 who 
served for any period, however short. whaiher dis- 
abled or not, and all widows of such, not now on the 
Pension-rolls, Fe uested to send their addressat once. 
any who enlisted in 1861, 2. and 3 
* are ——- Send your dischar 4 
and mt them ed. Business before t 
PATEN NT OFFIC! E Solicited. Officers’ a a and 
accounts settled and all just claims prosecute: 

s I make no charge unless successful, I request all 
to enclose two Euok. for — and return of papers. 
GEORGE E. LEMON, Lock Box 47, Washington, D.C. 

recommend C: iptain Lemon as — hongrable yrs 
successful Practitioner.— urlbut, M. C 
Goparesstowal District of Tito late Maj. aan itt 

. Vols. In writing mention name of this paper. 


$10, $25. $50, $100. $200. 


if Et DER FROTHINGHAM ” 
y all on. New York, Bankers and Brokers, 
pa he in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who har become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.” 8 fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks pufchased and carried long us desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 
send for Circular. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely O 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy. known all over New Enc'»nd and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid »< CERTAINTY AND 








nons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fieid and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL 'irmxcis LOAN AGENCY.” There i> no 
change in its character ormanag¢ment If acetin 
Ten ver Cent. wii susty 3 you address for Ciren'»r 
and Reference: A¢ Vissourt 
Hino Loan Agency,” Jacksonville, Lilinois 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


iW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
ett hang with 
Information for Stock Speculators. 
ms covers, price 10 conte ey etree mail. eee 
Bankers and ee 2 eval St., N.Y. 


Centers 








an e cops cfg of the a fst Revi re hy 
uicloes 9 


10 PER, CENT. NET, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Kw 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third bonne 
value ascertained by persona! insp.ction. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is | oly 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. 
particulars. References in every es in the Walon. 

WATKINS & CO., LAWREN a . 
t@Coliections throughout the West 4 special 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 


és eh Sifolte "2". §, 888998 60 


San. ~ Nese - = - = = = 1,502,775 09 
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STANDARD AND TOKEN MONEY: 


OnE of the prime characteristics of stand- 
ard money in the form of coin consists in 
the fact that its nominal or mint value is 
identical with the commercial value of the 
material of which it is composed. The 
coinage is simply a guaranty of the quantity 
and purity of the metal contained in the 
coin. The metal itself, and not the stamp 
or even the legal-tender property, consti- 
tutes the value. The coin may, hence, be 
regarded as bullion, be melted up, and sim- 
ply as metal be exported to other countries, 
without loss. The value, being in the metal 
itself, and not in its form, depends on 
causes which legislation cannot control A 
gold dollar, for example, is in the United 
States standard money in the terms of 
which debts are contracted. This dollar is 
not a legal tender except in the United 
States; yet the gold which it contains will 
sell by weight at the exchange value of the 
dollar itself. Its value as money depends 
upon the value of the metal. The law of 
coinage is meant to be simply an expression 
of this value. The name of the coin is 
merely a title of weight and fineness, which 
the people are asked to accept as true on 
the credit of the Government. 

Token money, on the other hand, con- 
sists in subsidiary coins, whose value as 
metals is less than their nominal value as 
coins. The metal which they contain, of 
course, has a certain value; but this is, by 
design, less than the legal or mint value. 
The legal value of the silver coinage of 
Great Britain is some twelve per cent. above 
its real value, and varies from time to time, 
according to the market price of silver. 
So also the metal contained in French 
bronze coins is not worth more than about 
one-quarter of their current value, and the 
same is true of English bronze coins. The 
subsidiary silver coinage of this country, 
now in the process of being issued by the 
Government, and containing only 385 8-10 
grains to the dollar, circulates at some six- 
teen or seventeen per cent. above the metal 
value of the coins, the percentage varying 
with the price of silver. 

How happens it, then, that token money, 
being of less real value than standard mon- 


it ‘authorizes the issue of; either of these 
proposed dollars, 

It is a significant fact that the inflation- 
ists throughout the country have become 
the earnest advocates of the Bogy-Jones 
dollar. It will answer their purpose quite 
as well as the legal-tender note; and, if. it 
were added as a supplement to the note, 
then the inflation and repudiating theory 
would be run at full blast, while the Gov- 
ernment would be disgraced and our whole 
currency system thrown into still worse con- 
fusion. Token money cannot take the 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


8393 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 
BONNETS and RO UND HATS Handsomely Trimmed 
with the richest kind of mutertats at VERY LOW PRICES. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS at ee and upward, and the ee already trimmed or made to order at $12 
and $15. ENGLISH STRAWS, SHADE RES ey ne at MING y Low at: 


— aH RICH Wien. serene BRAIDS, 
REASONABLE PRICES. AND ORNAMENTS, 


GIMPS — 10c. per yard and FRINGES as low as 25¢. per y: 

We copy an pattern of French Fringes and show qahes a variety of handsome designs, which we make 
to order, with, buttons to match. 
JUST RECEIVED.—An inyoiceof JAPANESE Rane. uite new in design, some as low8and 10 cents. 
Fine painted FANS from $1.75 each, and finer goods at equa’ aly low prices. 





place or perform-the functions of standard 
money. 


WALLER 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


AND LARGEST STOCK OFFERED AT RETAIL 
FOR MANY YEARS. 


600 pieces of Silk, from Peremptory Auction Sales, 
at 60c. on the dollar, comprising : 

100 pieces of very heavy Black Gros Grain Silk at 
85c.: recently sold at $1.25. 

150 pieces very wide Black Gros Grain Silk at $1; 
recently sold at $1.50. 

60 pieces Bonnet’s Black Silk at $1.25; recently 
sold at $1.87. 

50 pieces Bonnet’s Black Silk at $1.50; recently sold 
at $2.25. 

50 pieces Ponson’s Black Silk at $1.87; recently 
sold at $3. 

40 pieces Guinet, extra quality Black Silk at $2.12% ; 
recently sold at $3.25. 

50 pieces elegant quality Striped Silk at 60c.; same 
goods last week at $1.90 

65 pieces beautiful Plain Silk at $1; formerly sold at 
$1.50. 

35 pieces beautiful Plain Silk at $1.50; formerly sold 
at $2.12%. 

Special attention is called to the above line of Silks, 
allof which are guaranteed to be 40c. and 50c. per 
yard less than Broadway prices. 


DRESS CooDsS. 
Tremendous bargains in Dress Goods; lic. to 35e. 
per yard less than regular prices. 
400 pieces handsome Plaids, in black, and white, 
brown and white, at 12\c.; formerly sold at 22c. 














ey, nevertheless, circulates at the same val- 
ue? The reason consists chiefly in two 
facts: first, the fact that by law or usage it 
is exchangeable for standard coins at its 
nominal value. Secondly, the fact that it 
is made a legal tender only for small pay- 
ments. It is designed to be used in 
the minor transactions of trade. Its ex- 
changeableness for standard money makes 
it in reality simply representative money, 

and in this respect analogous to the bank- 

note. Such a note, being redeemable in 
standard money, circulates at the value of 
the latter. The same is true of token coins 
when redeemable at their nominal value in 
standard coins. They are convenient as the 
small change of society and for the purpose 
of paying small debts. - There is no danger 
of their exportation as metals, since their 
value as metal is less than their value as 
coins. There is no motive for melting them 
up and using the metal in the arts or selling 
it in other countries, 

This use of token money and the con- 
veniences arising from its use are very 
essentially changed when the money, in- 
stead of being merely a subsidiary coin, is 
virtually made standard money, by being a 
legal tender in the payment of debts ex- 
ceeding comparatively small amounts. And 
this furnishes a very serious objection to 
the silver dollar contemplated in the Sher- 
man bill, and also to the one proposed by 
Senators Bogy and Jones. The former dol- 
lar, having a bullion value equal to about 
ninety cents in gold, is to be a legal tender 
for twenty dollars in any one payment; and 
the latter dollar, having a bullion value of 
not more than eighty-five cents in gold, 
is to be a legal tender for all amounts 
and all debts. The effect of issuing 
such a dollar and making it a legal 
tender for even twenty dollars would be 
equivalent to debasing the coinage of the 
country, and this would be equivalent to 
Tepudiation. The Bogy-Jones dollar would 
be a gross fraud on the part of the Govern- 
ment, The Government might just as well 
undertake to pay the interest and principal 
of its bonded debtin legal-tender notes as 
to do so with this dollar. Congress will 
fall into very serious financial blunder at | 


300 pieces French Plaids,in new designs, at 25c.; 
formerly sold at 56c. 

350 pieces wool Beige, all colors, at 25¢; formerly 
sold at 50e. 
an pieces French Madras at 25c.; formerly sold at 
oc 


200 pieces colored Cashmere, 1% yard wide, at 40c.; 
formerly at 75c. 

150 pieces Silk Pongee at 45c.; formerly sold at 70c. 

BLACK GOODS. 

450 pieces splendid Quality Black Alpacas” at 25c 
3l1c., 37¢., 50c. 

30 pieces Black Cashmere, 1 wide, at 3ie.; form- 
erly sold for 62\e, 

190 pieces Black Cashmere, 1 wide, at 50c.; form- 
ly sold for 80c. 

200 pieces Lupin’s Black Cashmere at 75ic.; former- 
ly sold for $112k. 

1580 pieces Lupin’s Double Twilled Black Cashmere 
at $1; formerly sold for $1.25. 

50 pieces Lupin’s Black Bombazine at $1; formerly 
sold for $1.50. 

100 pieces Black Crape Cloth from $1 to $9 per yard. 

LADIES’ SUITS AND SACQUES. 

Ladies’ ready-made Suits at less pricethan cost of 
making. 600 Poplin and Mohair Suits at $8, $10, $12, 
$14, and $16. 100 Black Striped Colored Silk Suits, 
$30, $40, $50, $75, and upward. 400 Silk-Trimmed Cash- 
mere Sacques, $5, $8, $10, $14, and upward. 200 Paris 
and Berlin-made Silk Sacques, $8, $12, $16, $20. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND STREET, near BOWERY N. 


H.O'Neill&Co., 


having added another batieing on the corner of 
Twentieth Street to their Establishment, are now 
prepared to offer 


BARCAINS 
Their Two New Departnents. 


UNDERWEAR, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPT 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANE CrAcTU RE, 
which has been bought for cash in large quantities 
and will be offered exceedingly low in price. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Ladies’ and Children’ s Hosiery. 
Bolbriggan Hose, 25c., ., 49¢e., and wy ae 
Ladies’ Hose, fu lar, 25c.; 


regu worth 38¢. 
Gents’ Summer Merino Vests andl Drawers, 49c. and up. 
Gents’ Jean Drawers, 65c. and up. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
BULLIONS, AND BRAIDS. 


Full ont complete line of FANCY GOODS, in all the 
various branc: 


H: O'NEILL & CO., 


HO WEILL & 20th st. 











NOVELTIES IN RICH FRINGES. 


Tabliers and Buttons, 
Cream Scarfs, 


Hamburgs, Bands, 


Nets, etc., etc., 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadwav. 





MAX STADLER & C0. 


CLOTHING PALACE. 


NOVELTIES IN MEN'S BUSINESS SUITS. 


Blue & Black Cheviots,Flannels,Checks, Plaids 
and Mixtures, in Foreign and Domestic 
Fabrics. Prices $5.00 to $25.00. 


BOYS’ BLACK 


DRESS SUITS, 


Children’s Dress, School, and Play Suits (Extra Pants), 
$4.50 to $15.00. 


BALL, BLACK & COv’S BUILDING, 


565 and 567 BROADWAY, corer PRINCE STREET 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE. 





MAX STADLER, 





pkate STADLER & Co. 
oO 





OFFERED ON MONDAY, MAY 29TH, 


Straw Goods 


AT AN 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE! 


500 dozen BROWN pty HATS, 75c.; j formerly $2.75. 
300 dozen BLACK CHIP HATS, 60c. to $1.50. 
1 ae dozen WHITE CHIP HATS, $1 to $2.50. 
EGHORN H Pt AT $1 to 
ENGLI fT WALKING HATS. 
NEW DESIGNS IN FANCY BRAIDS. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


it - ease RIBBONS, all colors, 40c. ; - Silk. 
Fae all outers. “ttt . Silk. 


100 dozen ROMAN SASHES, 2% yards, per va + $3. 
SASHES, $2 to 5. 
Soft SILK SASHES in all shades. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


5, 7, 9, 12, 16, to 20, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TRIMMING SILKS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS. 








ALSO AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 
2,000 Montures, from Tic. to $2.50. 


LACE GOODS. 
CASHMERE LACE 
GUIPURE LACE, 
EAD LACE. 
Bpecial att sttention on given to MADE-UP LACE G@OODs. 


E CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RURFLINGS in endless variety. 


LACE TIES. 


FANCY TIES. 

New patterns in NETTED TIES 

2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from I5e. to %c. 

en JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 31 
cents; splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 
in all the newest shades. 
BARCAINS IN 
SILK UMBRELLAS. 


endid stock and selected with special care for 
first-class retail trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 











821 to 829 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. 


ONeill & Co. 








DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 CRAND ST., 


CORNER FORSYTH ST., 


Offered on Monday 


SILKS. 


pieces — COLORED, and STRIPED 
sicke at 65c., and $1 peryd. 25 PER CENT 
LESS than ‘ANY P WHOL ESALE or RETAIL HOUSE 
in the UN Po STATE: 
A CALL to THIS DEP PARTMENT WILL _ CON- 
NCE the MOST SKEPTICAL of the above FACT. 
ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES IN 


350 Pieces SILK a SPREE, at 40c., We 
and @ec.; worth 5 

3 Cases of SATIN-STRIPED GRENADINES, 
PLAIN BLACK, at 20c.; es 

® Cases IMITATION JAPAN SSE SILKS at 2c. a 
yard; worth 45c. 

300 Pieces PURE MOHAIR, SILK FINISH, at 50e. 
ound recently sold a 
OY! LE & ADOLPHI'S, 
NO8. 267 AND 269 GRAND STREET. 


CLOAKS, SUITS. 
RAND EXHIBITION OF CLOAKS AND SUITS. 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES of OUR OWN MANU- 
A BEAUTY and 


E, } 
TASTE. SURPASSING the FIT and STY LB of PANY 
an and BERLIN GARMENT EVER IM- 


"CASHMERE JA ACKETS from $5 to $25. 
SACQU ES and pacauE from $4.50 to $35, 
ei:ADIRS SUITS "of of WORSTED MATERIALS and 
rom 

GRAND OP She of girf MISSES’, AND 
CHILDREN'S LINEN, LAWN ARSELLL Es, AND 
BATISTE SUITS. 500 DIF PFEREST STYLES were 
exhibited on MONDAY, at popular prices. 


BLACK C SHINER ER om Auctio 
BantSeees Cs fa 18 rae RIGHT LS 283 

y t 

200 Pieces ‘CASH Bites, THIRTY-EIGHT INCH 
WIDE, 4e.; worth 50e. 

350 Pieces ‘CASLMERES, THIRTY-EIGHT INCH 
WIDE, at Se; hee 
ES FRENCH CASHMERES AND DRAP 
DETE. ALL WOOL, at EQUALLY LOW PRICES, at 


DOYLE & “A DOLPHIS, 
Nos. 267 & 269 Grand St. 





BAG & ADOLPAI 
OFFERED on NbAY a FRESH ag & of Lii- 
PORTED LADIES 1SSES’, TAT = N’S 


.25, $1.50, $2, $3, BS 
WE are at OTERENG the ABOVE at SA 
LESS than ones house in the City. 
NOBBY and FASHI NABLE, 
GENTE _ and BEAU 


EGANT and TAS 
B — and CHARMIN 1G. 
EVERYTHING, in FACT, to suit EVERYBODY 
in this DEPARTMENT will be found, 


at. pevir < & ADOLPATS, 
NOS. 267 AND 269 GRAND a 
5,000 pieces FRENCH PERCALES at ll 
30 cases FRENCH PERC ALES 28 90., 
65 cases of CALICOES at 5c. yard 


wide, 


wig sug tlP SEN EE pr om 


CMBRELLAS AND i ASOLE, 
upward, 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street, 
COR. FORSYTH 8T. 
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Commercial, 


ORDERING GOODS. 





Onz of the oldest and best retail dry 
goods merchants in New York has made a 
complaint to us about the trouble and 
annoyance he is receiving from numerous 
persons in the country who—probably hav- 
ing nothing else to do=are sending him 
orders for samples of his ‘‘ newest and 
cheapest silks and other dress goods,” with 
no ‘other motive, he thinks, than to gratify 
theix, curiosity. They don’t want to buy 
what they ask for, and when samples of 
goods are sent, at great trouble and consid- 
erable expense of postage, no notice what- 
The merchant 
spoken of tells us also that he resolved 


ever is taken of the matter. 


lately to make the ‘‘ experiment” of offer- 
ing goods to several writers at much less 
than cost, in order to see what would come 
of it; 
other cases. 


and the result was the same as in 
While the dry goods house 
we name is actually receiving many orders 
from the country, he found that a large 
number of ‘‘shoppers” sent to him for 
samples, with no other motive for thus do- 
ing than mere curiosity or avarice As we 
have before and often stated, there are 
thousands of reliable, honorable people in 
every section in the country who are 
now ordering goods of all kinds from our 
advertisers in this city and elsewhere, and 
we have heard of no case of dissatisfaction. 
They want the goods and they mean busi- 
ness. But we assure any one of our readers 
who may be actuated by mere curiosity or 
avarice in ordering ‘‘ samples of silks and 
other dress goods,” that they had better be 
in other and more honorable business. 

If they don’t actually want what they ask 
for, it is both mean and dishonest to ask for 
samples, and that business should be stopped 
at once. The practice of sending orders 
for goods to New York is now quite pop- 
ular and all parties are usually much ben- 
efited. The expense of coming to the city 
is generally greater than the price of the 
goods wanted; and it is, therefore, a great 
convenience tosend here for them. Our 
increasing their 
business in this line, and we hope to hear 


leading merchants are 


of no more complaints such as we have 
named. 

It has been suggested to us that some 
persons are base enough to ask for sam- 


ples of handsome silks, etc., merely for 


patchwork. That is nothing more nor less 
than swindling, and some day it will be 
found out, to the serious damage of the 
parties implicated. It would be an easy 
matter to detect wrong-doing in this direc- 
tion, and we shall be glad to aid our mer- 
chants in ferreting out and punishing most 
severely such petty swindlers wherever 
they can be found. 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been no lack of excitement in 
the dry goods market the past week and 
more goods changed hands than ever before 
in the same time in’ any part of the world. 
New York has become more than ever be- 
fore the great dry goods mart of this conti- 
nent, at least, if not of the world; and the 
great sales of domestic fabrics of the past 
week and the crowds attracted here consti- 
tuted a genuine fair. There were buyers 
here, who participated in the auction sales 
of the 23d and 25th, from Canada and from 
every state in the Union, with the excep- 
tions of Delaware and Arkansas. The 
number of packages sold on the two days 
is estimated at 24,000 (nearly double the 
quantity advertised) and the aggregate sales 
were to the extent of $4,000,000. These were 
exclusive of other large sales by auction 
and the ‘‘drives” in woolens by A. T. 
Stewart & Co., and in Dunnel prints by H. 
B. Claflin & Co. The week was, therefore, 
an extraordinarily active one, and, coming at 





the closing end of the. season, when an.early 





= 


stagnation was loo! for, it has proved 
what may well be, called a ‘genuine suc- 
cess,” and it will. be long remembered in 
the history of the dry-goods trade in this 
country. What the effect will be on the 
general trade of the country it is not very 
easy to foresee, for it will be remembered 
that the sale was not to meet the real re- 
quirements of trade, nor in consequence of 
any new demand growing out of a sudden- 
ly-discovered deficiency in goods anywhere; 
but a bold venture upon the part of manu- 
facturers, who had produced more fabrics 
than could be disposed of through their 
regularly-established agencies, to force a 
market and test the strength of prices,- The 
experiment was a hazardous one; but the 
result justified the courage and sagacity of 
the movement. Bottom prices were touched, 
double the quantity of goods was sold that 
had been counted upon, and it was satis- 
factorily proved that there was no lack of 
a speculative spirit on the part of dealers, 
nor any lack of money or credit to trade 
upon. 

The second sale, which occurred on 
Thursday, the 25th, was more successful 
even than the first, as the prices made were 
in many cases above the market quotations 
anda more lively and speculative feeling 
has been manifested than has been noted 
before this season. These two great sales, 
however, have only caused a transfer of 
goods. They have not been distributed to 
consumers and their sale to wholesale 
dealers has only been anticipated by a few 
months. The manufacturers, however, 
have got rid of an immense surplus of 
stock, which would have been an incubus 
to them, and established a level of prices 
which will serve as a basis for their future 
operations. If they cannot produce goods 
at a profit at these prices, they must, neces- 
sarily, close their mills; and, as consump- 
tion will not cease, it will not be long be- 
fore a demand will spring up sufficiently 
strong to warrant the resumption of manu- 
facturing. 

The sale of the 23d, under the direction 
of Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, took place at 
their own lofts, in Thames street. The 
auctioneers were Townsend, Montant & 
Co., and the crowd of buyers present was 
estimated to number some 3,000 persons. 
The goods offered were the production of 
the well-known mills for which Messrs, 
Wright, Bliss & Fabyan are the agents, 
The 6,000 cases at first advertised were in- 
creased to 8,000 at the opening, and the 
quantity sold exceeded 11,000 cases. The 
prices averaged about 10 per cent. under 
the ruling quotations, and the manufac- 
turers were well satisfied with the result. 

The sale on Thursday, under the direc- 
tion of I. L. Bremer, Brother & Co., was by 
order of the treasurers of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, the Stark Mills, 
and the Langdon Mills. There was also in- 
cluded in the sale 250 packages of Pequot 
sheetings and 250 packages of Naumkeag 
satteens, and the whole was offered without 
reserve. The sale took place at the auc- 
tion-rooms of Field, Morris, Fenner & Co., 
in Broome street. It commenced at 11 
o’clock and closed at nearly 5 o’clock, the 
whole sale having been made by Mr. I. L. 
Wilmerding. The attendance of buyers 
was quite as large as at the sale on Tues- 
day, the bidding as spirited, the quantity of 
goods sold about the same, and the prices a 
shade better. 


It is rather too early to fully realize the 
influence of these two great offerings on 
the markets; but it is certain that business 
has not been adversely affected by them, 
while general business has been consider- 
ably helped and a better feeling has been 
created among all classes of merchants. 

Foreign goods have been somewhat neg- 
lected, in consequence of the attention be- 
stowed upon the great sales of domestics; 
but there have been some large offerings of 
dress goods, silks, and Canton mattings, 
which have brought fair prices. The im- 
ports for the year since the 1st of January 
at this port were to the invoiced value of 
$28,194,540—about $8,500,000 less than in 
the same period the preceding year. For 
the 11 months of the fiscal year, compared 
with 1835, the imports of foreign dry goods 
at this port were less, in valuation, by 





$8,300,000. 


AT Stewart & Ce 


DURING THE PRESENT WEEK WILL MAKE A 
SPECIAL DISPLAY of 


LLAMA LACE GOODS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Jackets, Capes, 
Fichus, and 
Polonaise. 


THE BEST MAKES, NEWEST SHAPES, 
and in ELEGANT ASSORTMENT. Also WILL 
OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN THIS CLASS OF GOODS AT 


Less than Half the 
Original Cost. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1 0th Sts. 


JAMES McGREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET. 


SILKS! SIKS! 


500 PIECES CHECKED and STRIPED SILKS, fresh 
goods, 85 cents; cost to import $1.50. 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 PIECES 24-INCH BLACK SILKS, $1.50; marked 
down from $2. 


Our PATRONS, aeons. and OTHERS are in- 
vited to examine this article. 


50 PIECES 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


Vent and medium shades, last season’s Epbeetation, 
50 and $1.75; marked down from $4 and $4.50. 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. (Sth & 19th Sts. 

HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2,3,4 and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


AT JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 











AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
FINE BLACK GOODS, 
at very low prices. 

BARGAINS IN 


CASHMERES, GRENADINES, AND 
BLACK SILKS, FROM AUCTION, 


AT MUCH LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Suits, Bonnets, etc. Call and examine, 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 


Gloves, 
Underwear, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
847 BROADWAY, 


Near 14th Street, NEW YORK, 








AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 


TO MEASURE, SHIRTS, READY MADE. 


MERINO, UNDERSHIRTS, SILKS, Erc. 
DRAWERS, MERINO, Ere. 
PLAIN, HALF-HOSE, FANCY. 

NEWEST NECKWEAR, DESIGNS. 


FOR DRIVING, GLOVES, waraia, DRESS 


uuvex, HANDKERCHIEFS, gx. 
E. A. NEWELL, 


Noe 227 Broadway,Cor. Waverley Place. 


JEAN, 





E. RIDLEY & SONS. 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
CLEARING---STRAW GOODS, 


CLEARING-LEGHORN 1 PO sy a AND DREsg 
TS, 65c. $lu 
CLEARING—HAIR “ANB “NABOLIFAN HATS 
AND BONNETS, 25c., 50c., 75c., C., 
sittin uae smepe aes 


CLEARING—WILLOW SUNDOWNS) We , 15¢.,206. 
CLEARING—BOATING AND EXCU RSION WATS” 


. 16 
CLEARING—SWISS GIP) HAs, 


CLEARING—FORKIGN AND” ‘DOMESTIC CHIP 
8, 50c., 75c., 85¢., $1, $1.25, $1.50 up. 


CLEARING—BOYs’ ora} HATS, 
. 25¢., 30e., 50c., 75e., up. 
CLEA RING—MEN’S Genaw Harts, 
25c., 50e. rere and 


CLEARING—TRIMMED HA HATS A AND BONNETS. 
CLEA no—sbitMni NOVELTIES. 
CLEARING-I NFANT: TS’ AND CH 


BD HATS, Bee oe a 1, $1. 
$1.75, #2 uw, ” " * 


THESE GOODS ARE. GREATLY RED 
FROM LAST WEEK’S PRICES. re 


LACE GOODS. 


REAL ey YAK,THREAD, MALTESE, and 

REAL THREAD DUCHESS, APPLIQUE LACE 

SILK TIE8, WITH REAL CLUNY APPLIQUE AND 
MALTESE ek, KGS 

sis TIES TRIM WITH ECRU LACE AND 

INSERTING APPLIQUE TIE ENDS. 


ORALANALLALKLALLLARRLLLO 


at © 
3 WHITE GOODS. © 


DSS SSSSSSHSSESSSSESSO 
PLAIN AND PLAID NAINSOOKS AND JACONET 
VICTORIA AND LINEN LAWNS, SWISS MULLS, 

CAMBRICS, etc 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED TABLE LIN- 
INS, TURKEY RED DAMASKS. 
NAPKINS, DOYLIES, TOWELS, AND TOWEL- 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN NETS. 


LAMBREQUINS AND LAMBREQUIN LACES. 


ona —LACE SACQUES AND PEAS, 
» ae ae CLOSE OUT. 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS. 
REDUCED. 


CANOPY Ropes, $2, $2.50, $2.75, $3, $3.25, up. 

CHILDREN’S— 50c.. up. 

SILK SUN UMBRE LAS ion 75c.; 16-inch, $1; 
18-inch, $1.35; 20-inch, $1.65; 22-inch, "82; 24-inch, 


TWILLED SERGE SILK, BLUE, BLACK, 
—— $1.50; 20-inch, $1.75; Diinch, 


“FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


FIN M WREATHS CREAM _ APPLE 
SLOSSONS. EB. ‘MARGUERITES, 

















OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES in rich WHITE 
BLUE, and CREAM colors, 25c. to $3. 


KID GLOVES. 


Pane yur 4 Cents 
the Pair. 


COLORS, and OPERAS. 


GENTE MEBUTTON. $1; 3. BUTTON. $1.15. 
MONOHILDREN’S GLOVES, 36c., 65¢., 750. 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA WARE, 
KITCHEN OUTFITS, Etc. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST. 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 
ALLEN 8T. sosiee aitaciaali 
SS-TOWN L 0 
GRAND STREET CROS 7 OWN Ling OF CARs 


UTE GOING 
NORTH AND SOUTH. SIX aaa RIDE 
FROM THE CORNER OF BROADWA 


THE 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


are continually receiving 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 





RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS AN 
VEILS. 


FLORAL GARNITURES 

‘ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

Vases and Baskets filled with Tropical Leaves 

“A SPECIALTY.” 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 
28 EAST 14th STREET; 

9 RUE DE CLERY, PARIS. 

1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, 2-75» 
sent postpaid, Also a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND.MILLLNERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


3853 sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th andésth Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. | : | | 


] 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 


STATES. 
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CORSET JEANS. 
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Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of ors perfect sa 


‘sfaction in Fak at res) 
pap el 
on receipt 


Box a, 





1 a; light, porous, 3 health Ter eco 


Lady Ageats Bread, New York, 


strong medical ene 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


CARPETS. 


W. S. LEICH, 


267 SIXTH AVE., Corner 17th St. 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 3-PLY, AND IN- 
GRAIN. MATTING, OIL-CLOTH, RUGS, 
AND MATS. 


SHADES AND CORNICES, 
CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CEORCE E..L. HYATT, 


Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, throngh to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T., 


now Offers at zoe. at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as follow: 





aon y BRUSSELS 


AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, PESTRY BRUSSELS, 
?-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, on 5 eahe: 


Rugs, and Mattings. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
Paes Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
e Curtains, etec.,in the city, at prices exception- 


ets Sarees from $1.75; morta hey 





Esplin Body Brussels, $1.65; rub 62.35 
fagliak Toseciry Braseat tog art gab 125, $1.35. 
‘apes’ Aa 3 
Throe-piy Carpet. $1.2 $1.20 si38. 3, oe ae. 
ngrain Carpe 
Ollcloths from s0e Sen ‘Sho. be 
Also rich i medium 
TATCURE. san 
Magnificent b. w. uits, -_ wort! 
‘ine b. w. Dressing Case Sts, 88 $155 wort! h $125. 


‘ine b. w. Bureau 





h $i 
— inducements offered 
to churches and institu 
D. KELLY’sS 612 rs | 514 8th Ave., cor 36th St. 


CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES, 


tr SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK..4?% 





Real French | Mogueties.. ecndsee sat es 25 worth %3 50 





Royal Wilto 50 5 
Body eeeaae:” ~ 225 
Tapestry Brussels * ie 1% 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


varying from 1 to 8 yards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 


MATTINCS. 


1,000 rollsfancy Japanese Matting at 30c., worth 60c. 
Also a cargo of White, Red, Check, and Fancy, from 
20c. per yard. 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


from auction at half price. 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, Etc., Etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(one door below 13th Street, New York). 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


GARPETINES, | 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESTNUTST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Ser parrots, Velvet Rugs, 


Coon Ces, Oil-Cloths. etc., very ¢ 
112 FULTON sTR 


at she Ol 
cx YORK. 


NEW 
Carpe ots carefully packed ana s and sent to any part of the United Staten ates fyvo of haze, 














For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


PREMIUMS! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaidyto every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratwity on subserib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 





ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the’ 


preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


fe apenesddtascece 3 
Renewal of a nla Shecstog f for or 2 he tio i? nad 
ce, — tree, inet 
SSS OR aS + aeveccasadedecnccenp 600 





AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s eautiful ott painting, presents good- 
sized and finely t ‘ik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





SEDGWICK, MES. S:GOURNEY, Mus. SOUTHWOR RTH, 
ELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, Mrs, Mow- 
ALICE ENTI . KEN- 





WHITTIER, 
SAXE, STODDARD, MRS. A 
EC. 


MELIA WELBY, AYIOR, 
GHER, COZZENS, K. 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums. and shall continue to vresent them to snb- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 fae agine one Ry. <1 in aevanse, postage 


ahi 25 
A renewal of an Old Subscription ‘for “93 2 


ears, in advance, postage = beat 
ine above Engraving.. une 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready ad delivery. Our subscribers and friends 

2 ease understand that they can have_ this 
pe id work of art nt eg Ss sending us the name ef one 
pees Fm a with 


gravi 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. has engraved for us accurate and 
peautifel’s Steel Wilson. of President Grant _and 
both of th 


bscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following termes 
1 Sui ber, one year, in advance, postage 
including both of } the above Rngravings.. wings. .83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 1.4 by 18 Inches. 
We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
ie by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe famous War Secre if 
Mr. Lincoln *s Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. 
gan accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becom 
more and more valuable. We will present it te sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
Subscriber, one year, in advance, pos 
CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
x MONTHS om YS Ra 
apie 2 of ine the 


vee SecenceT eate eather. 5 wine Spat 
pation Prociamation. 


oy to subscribers for Ta’ INDEPENDENT 
14 ' One year, in 


inclaiding the above DOOK.....00+++2000004. 83.50 





- = 
hd het as oe Hl RINSED, 
ha of th 
« Providence Si i A ae offer their very 
monte” om eas Ih price $8) to any 
} So w oY wil the namés of th Nw 
subscri es money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 





weredial Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
are particularly requested not to pay mone L. 
pm a the mselves as — uni 


ihe Premium of Cert 
receive the Premium and our re; [- 
cate, bearing — ie - mile ae of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the oon the 

‘Address U. BOWEN, 


eunaiiele 2 a eas Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New Yerk City 


WESTERN OFFI 70 State Street. Chicago, Ill 
JO P. FISK, Manager. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THz INDEPEND- 


ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tu 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the —— publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist.... tla tgentousicoet 

Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 

Atlantic Monthly. ......ce.ceeeee 

Christian at Work...........e00+ 

Demorest’s Magazine............ 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 

Harper’s Magazine ............00 

Harper’s Weekly .....00. -csseeee 

Harper’s Bazar....seccecccssseses 

Home Journal........ 

Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with ‘steer 
engraving ‘‘The Rustic 
es 

Ladies’ Journal ........... 

Lippincott’s Magazine....... 

Littell’s Living Age.........ssee0 

National Sunday-school Teacher. 

Popular Science Monthly......... 

St. Nicholas Magazine........... 

Scribner’s Montbly..... 





st 


aban ep ante nnn ene 
SSssssssss,, 
COP Pim POCO 








The Nation (new GON ias 5cdscees 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 
The Mustrated Christian Weekly.. 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs. ). 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 
Forest = BErOAM, ...<ccccccccccs 
Eclectic ZADE. 0000+. coccccee 
Waverley Magazine aetaa cccocccce 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 2 60 

{#" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information oy applying to us. 


The Judepentent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


mittances a be made in Money Orders. Bank 
asiple. When neither of these 


SSSSSSRRASSSASSSSSS 


Rs a EER Ae £6 LB 
SSSSSSSYSsSasSssStSSE 2 Sssxsssses 


CO OF OT ON OT OT CO 2D OF DD pp CO OT OO Pt 











ited to ae obliged 10 
3% Numbers, in adyance (postage, free).......83.00. 


“ “ “ a 0. 
“ aftee 3 mos., > 3:38. 
mos., ‘ 

Short cinpitiptinns 10 cents per = ek 
PAPERS are forwarded until explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for thei: discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 

quired by 


marion on the supscription books without 
van 
bet rar B cularly recuested to note 


y 
ange in the date of expiration on the little yel- 

| span attached to the paper. Yten hones is msse 
r F afte 


Ls) 
oeipe wil a En MPS PSON 1 LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our gents cen? to recetve subscriptions 
and adv men BOWEN, 
iter. Pu thy FB Pro eter, 
P.O. Box 2787." New ork City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

person who takes a Fy ee regularly frum the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
or wnetner he nas subscribed or not—is responsible 


discontinued, —~ 


pay arrearages, 
tinue to send it until payment is made. ano collect ine 
whole amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 
&—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Bewspapers an‘ -_ periodicals from the gt or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence a f intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATH LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 7” & lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. |Last Page& WAR 











$. 

TPhtmaO. 200... ccccessccces Tbe.) 1 time...........+.,.. 

4 times (one menth).... -70c.} 4 times — month moo 
13 13 “ (three mon ) 800, 
% “ (six % 60c.)26 “ {six be. 
62 “ (twelve “ c.152 “ (twelve “ 

ILLUSTRATED AD EMENT». 


ltume. 
4times (one month). 





Paeie 


13 times three months 

zg ~ (twelve “  )...... nainiete = ere 
FINaNcLaL Two DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE 
pn D DRATHS. not exceeding four lines, 
og Rh ve cents 0 Hine. savance 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFick: 70 State St., cor. Randolpk 


Chicago, Il, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ M. MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is is ae for cargoes and 
nvoices of Rio and the distributive trade is only 
moderate. The Rio telegram shows but little change 
in the situation; but the demand is so light that the 
market favors buyers. We therefore reduce quota- 
tions ¥c., in anticipation of a lower basis of values. 
Mild Roasting Coffees are in good consumptive de- 
mand at une anged prices. finrace: os are in mod- 
but goods of_choice quality continue 
scarce. Ol ‘Government Javas.—There have been 
lange speculative purchases, which have had the ef- 

of strengthening the m: arket tg some extent, and 
their relatively low price is gre stimulating the 
consumptive demand. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel are in better 
demand and prices are steady. George’s Bank Cod 
are steady. rel Herring are in fair demand and 
prices are well sustained. Salt.—rine has improved 
somewhat in demand, but prices are unchanged. 
Bulk is quiet but steady. 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—There is very little 
change in the market, except in Turkish Prunes, 
which during the week have been %c. lower than 
last Saturday’s quotations; but have now reacted to 
old prices, on account of a report of serious dantage 
to the coming crop,in consequence of which there 
were large transactions, the market closing strong. 
Currants are firm at the late advance, with a prospect 
of still nigher figures,as th» wires report present 
price in England equal to 8c. here. 


SUGARS.—The market for Refined Sugars rules 
about steady, still the demand from the interior has 
tallen off somwhat and prices at the close have a 
softening tendency. The export demand for Hard 
Sugars has been rather light. on account of low pre- 
mium on goid. However, the daily pomens, — 
been disposed of at about steady 

Sugars continue about the same, with very little 
change to note. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana.—There are no new fea- 
tures to note. Choice and fa.cy grades, free from 
termentation, are about out of the market. Grocery 
grades of foreign Molasses are in fair request at 
steady prices. 

SYRUPS are more quiet and in sympathy with 
the general depression of trade. Prices are rather in 
buyers’ favor, excepting the lower grades, which are 
steady and in good demand. We reduce our quota- 
tions 2c..per gallon on some grades. 

RICE.—Both Louisiana and Charleston continue in 

ood demand, more especially for the finer des. 

he stock here, as well as in the South, is well under 
control, and from present outlook we may reason- 
ably expect higher prices before the advent of the 
new crop. angoon Rice for the present is scarce 
and is not wanted except for export. 


TEAS.—The market remains quiet at —— sale. 
The auction sale of the 25tn inst. was well attended, 
and, owiog to the presence of some buyers trom 
Canada, the Green Teas sold at very fall shes i 
Oolongs and Japans rather favored the buyer 





GENERAL MAREET. 


BREADSTUOFFS.—Flour and Meal.—We have had 
few features of interest in our Flour market since 
this day week. Thetrade have continued 10 operate 
with great circumspection, and, as a rule, could not 
be tempted to purchase beyond their present require- 
ments, and the better grades have been worked off to 
a limited extent at about previous prices, though 
in some instances favorite brands have been dis- 
posed of at better prices. Medium Spring and Wir- 
ter Wheat brands have been very slow of sale and at 
very irregular and lower prices, and we find the stock 
of these grades is quite large, while of other kinds 
itis mod.rate. This is Be nage | true of shipping 
extras. From the West we iearn that millers are 
comparatively idle, owing in many instances to the 
fact of Wheat being relatively higher than ge} 
and to the absence of any considerable supply of 
sound Wheat or of that suited to their wants. uch 
of the Wheat atthe Northwest is of doubtful char- 
acter, and hence many mills areidle. Kye Flour has 
been in good demand, with moderate arrivals. Prices 
have improved and tend upward at the close. Sales 
2,045 bbis. Corn Meal has ped Sean with a mod- 
erate inquiry, Sales of 3,400 b 
fr MATERIALS. dll --We uote : Pale 

2.N@B; _Hards, Up-river, #5@$5. aver- 
.. Ba y, $5@ O$6.7 75; Fronts, Croton—Brown ‘p10, Dark 
$ll, Red "Eb; Philadelphia, $23@327; Baltimore, #34 
@s3s. Yard orice. peony included, $2@$%3 higher on 
ordinary and $5@$6 on Fronts. Cement.—We quote, 
from pierand yard and qoverdins to brand, as fol- 
lows: Portiand, $3.50@$4.25; Roman, $3.50@$5; Keene, 
$#8@88.50 for Coarse and $12@$12.5 for Fine: Martin’ 8, 
$7@7.50 for Coarse and €11@$11 50 for Fine; ae Forge, 
Portland, $4.10@4.25; and Lime of ‘Teil, $2. 
Glass.—Both French and Americsn Window are dull 
and slow of sale. Hardware.—Mail orders are light. 
the attendance of buyers is small, and = general 
tone of the market is dull. Latb.— per M. 
Lime.—We quote Rockland at Wc. 
and $1.25 for Finishing: North aves. gue. for aes | 
mon and $1.25 for Finishing. ber.—White Pi 
—We quote at $2) ® M. for shippe ore, 10-inch and = 
ward; $17@$i8 do. for do., 10 and 12-inch; and $15@$i6 
for Box, 8 and W-inch ier Pine.—We quote 
random cargoes at $18¢ 28% 2 ; ordered cargoes, 
$21@$25 do.; Green Flooring TR, $23 do.; and Dry 
du. do., $25 do.; Step Plank,.as step Plank at $24 
@%4 per M. Cargoes at the South, $l4@ @ M. 
Hardweods.—We quote, wholesale yalue, “4 carload, 
at about $75@90 ® M. for the finest Walnut; £50@$s0 
do. for common do.; $35@$40 do. for Ash ; $38@ do 
for Whitewood; tor Oak; $5369 tor herry; : 
$55@$65 for Butternut; and $35@$10 for Hickory. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The warm weather of the past 
few days has operated unfavorably on the market for 
Beef Cattle, and that, together with liberal receipts, 
have tended to weaken prices, the decline since our 
last being & to & cent per pound. The geen | 
ranged from 9% to 10% cents for ordinary to 
Steers, to dress 5i@57 ibs. to the 
ii for extra to fancy do., to dress 57 

(for Cherokee, to dress 56 Ibs. 
quiry for Milch Cows at p= be} Calf included. 
Calves met witn a moderate demand, but prices were 
a trifie weak. State Veals realized 6X%@7 cents and 
common to fair Calves 54@6. Sheep and Lambs 
were dull, and to effect sales lower prices were ac- 
cepted. The range was 5@6X cents for Clipped,7 for 
Unsnborn, and 8@i2 for Spring Lambs. D. 
were Sar eer Guahe, 3 St cents. The recei 
been 9,587 Beef re Milch Cows, 4,16: 
23,747 Sheep, and 22,957 H: 

COTTON. - The demand since our last for * spot” 
has been light, and 9 have declined five-six- 
teenths of a cent. The market, however, closed 
steady at the decline. The sales comprise 2,910 bales, 
of which 380 were taken for export, 1,411 for ‘spinning, 
and 1119 on speculation. The market for future 
delivery has been active at a decline of about tnree- 
eighths of a cent, closing steady. he sales aggre- 
ae 103,900 bales, at 11 21-32@12% cents—basis Low 

iddling—11% for May, 11 21-32@12 3-32 for June, 11x@ 
12 5-16 for July, 12 1-32@12 7-16 for August, 12 1- 164 12% 
for September, 12 1-32@12% for October, 12 1-32@12 5-16 
for November. 12 1-l6@12 9-32 for December, 12 3-16@ 
12% for January, and 12 9-32 for February. By auction 
68 bales South American sold at 64@7X cents, Cash. 

HIDES AND LEATUER.—HideseThe market is 
quiet. Leather._Hemlock Sole is fairly active and 
prices are firm. Crop is in good demand. 

METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is dull and slow. lron. 
—Scotch Pig is dulland barely steady. American is 
dull, Lead.—Foreign is quiet andnominal. Domes- 
ticisin ample supply and dull. Zinc is quiet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles. — Adamantine con- 
tinue dull at steady prices. Voal. The quotations are 
for Liverpoo) House Cannel, $14@$16; Adv erpool Gas 

Newcastie do., , Caking. $9.50 @ $6; 
See; ; do. Steam, Provincial, 
currency: ee Lm ng and 
Wore Virginia Gas, $6.20; Cumberland, $5. 
Broadtop and Clearfield, 2 "and Anthracite, 
y the cargo. City Gas Companies ask $3.50 
for Coke, delivered. Gunny Cloth. a Bots eens and 
Domestic is dutl. Hay—The quotations are: 
TbeasUe.; Retail qualities, 9@ 
$1.10; Ciover, 70@75c.; ‘and Salt, @65e. There con- 
tinues a good inquiry for Straw and prices are firm. 
We quote Long Kye, $1.05@$1.15; Short do., 76e.@80c.; 
and Vat, 6c.@i0c., cash. 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 

Naval proces. —Spir- 
om! 
oth Pi 


ny Common 


ht demand at unchanged prices. 


end Tar are dull. 


pmoy iste ns. Se dine, ucts are dull 
and pp oy ol Beef.—Th ive, but prices 


WOOL.—The market is very dull and prices are 
lower than they have been for years, 


RR 


PRODUCE MARKET. 





ASHES.—Pots io “nan 
changed. We quo’ 


Pots, first sorts, el oe 
Pearls, first sorts, per lb. 


Pearls are quiet and un- 


—@ 5 

—@ 6X 

BEANS AND PEAS.—Mediumare plenty, dull, — 
demand at stead 


seer ewer epenesarceseees 





























heavy. Marroware in fair Y, 
Prime Pea Beans are in light supply, quiet, and 
steady. Canadian Peas are dull. Green Peas are 
quiet. We quote: 
Beans, Pea, 1875, —, wR come eeecee 1 30@1 35 
Beans, Pea, fair to good......°.. .,... --1 00@1 20 
Beans. Medium 1875. ee wate 1 lal 16 
ns, Medium, fair to zood.. . 85@1 00 
Beans, Medium, very poor.. ... Be 60 
Beans. M —- 1875, ee os aoe ---1 65@1 67 
Beans, Marrow, fair to good, ++) 35@1 55 
Beans, White Kidney 1st. prime.. .-1 40@1 45 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to good .. .....-... 1 b@1 30 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. ...... .......1 0@1 25 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to RTE: 1 Wel 10 
Beans, Lima, California, per bush.. - —@3 0 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bond.. .. S@ 
pena, Green, 1875, per bush +1 15@1 20 
eas, Southern b.-e., ber 2-bush. bag. --2 60@2 70 
Bait UMA TOO. DOr THM, ... cocsccccccccswes —@6 00 


BUTTER.—The ver aii increase in the receipts 


consists largely of Western Butter, but in part of 
th kinds. 


prices must still further fall before we can open 
outlet large enough to carry off the stock. Receipts 
31,922 packages. e quote: 












State, Dairy, pails, select invelees.. 26 @27 
State, Dairy pails, > prams. 2 @26 
State, Dairy pails, fair to g00d.. 2 @24 
State, Creamery, select invoice: 27 @23 
State, Creamery, good to prime, 26 @2 
State, firkins, prime ye 10mg 27 @2B 
State. firkins, fair to good... 24 @26 
State, firkins, poor to fair........... -.23 @2A 
a. hait-tirkin tubs, select invoices. . +26 @— 
e, haif-firkin tubs, prime,.. ..,.... +24 @25 
State: haif-firkin tubs, fair t to “good.. - 23 @2A 
State, Welsh tubs, select wae 29 @— 
State, Welsh tubs, good prime... 2-23 @2A 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good... --21 @23 
State, tubs, poor white............ -.18 @20 
estern, creamery, oh ee AEP 23 @26 
Western. creamery, tair to good. ..22 @A 
Western, firkins, prime ones ..20 @22 
Western, firkins, fair to guod., 17 @l9 
Western, firkins, poor to fair....... bb @li 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoice 21 @ 
Western, Dairy, sant. ge to prime 19 @20 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good. 8 @19 
Western, Dairy. tubs, poor to fair ev 
Western, Factory tubs, select invoi 20 @21 
Western, Factory tubs, good to prime 18 @20 
Western, Factory tubs, fair t aes. . --17 @18 
Western, a noe — poor to fair........... 6b @li 
WRG, Bis DOO. .... n060000.n0sesen 12 @15 
rease utter, original... ssukuabaoe RE fe 


CHEESE.—The demand since our last has been 


£° ood forthe better grades of New for export. Old 
heese is about out of the market. Receipts 21,420 
pkgs. We quote: 

I iio cs ereinainis alain 114%@12 
State, Factory, — to prime .. ok: nd 
State, Factory, fair to good... 10 @U 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed ......... 7 @9 
State, AL rae @5 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to =. Soteuuiesie 94@10% 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to fair.... ...... 7 @9 
Western Factory, fiat, choice............. ll @lu 
Western Factory, good to prime....... 94@10% 
Western Factory, fair to good 8%@ 9% 


Western Factory, poor to Sieh te 5 @8 


DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are less active. 
Peeled Peaches are quiet and are in buyers’ favor. 
Plums are dull and oo ol Blackberries are inactive 
and nominal. We quot 












Apples, ote. 1875, ome prime .,. 10 @10% 
tate, 1875, ieee. good 9%@10 
* staie. 1875, gu arters..... 9%@ 9X 
- 1873, bg choice @i 
bbe orn, 1875. Sliced, good 9 @X¥& 
Peaches, 185, Peeled, new process 18 @21 
5, Peeled. fancy....... a 
oe 1803. Ga., Peeled, prime, 1 
< 1875, Ga., ‘Peeled, fair tog 
ns 875, Ga., Peeled, poor........... + 


1 ed, poor 

we Unpecled, Halves, ave process 
= Unpeeled, 1875, ves 
e Unpeeled, 1875 BS Gensel 
“ Unpeeled, Quarters, Old... 

Blackberries. 1875, prim 


Cherries, 1875, prime........... 
Plums, 1875, State, per. tale 
bg 1875, Southern, pei’ A, 


Raspberries, 1875, per 20-0 2e0ecece 


EGGS8.—The market a. been overstocked and 
favored the buyer all the week. Jersey Eggs are in 
goodrequest Duck and Goose Eggs are dull. Re- 





ceipts 17,648 pkgs. We quote: 
Jersey, — bbis., ber ve sede abaceue -.17 @17% 
State and Penn........... sibeaneebbaon=anbous 14 @14& 
Weste rm, prime near anenee the ‘ -B @ 
Western, tairmarks.. 12 GR 
Southern and Southwestern.. 12 @— 
Ckuscceccssee cnenmnes . 1LKe@— 
NC nanbasecasenesse. cones ashennsnetea see 16 @18 
ea ee 20 @% 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are still plenty and 























dull. Strawberries sell well when in good conaitiog. 
Cherries have put in their first appearange. Goose- 
berries are plenty. We quote 
Apples 
Roxbury Russet, choice, - _. - 3 25@ 3 WH 
Mixea lots, good, per bbi.... ~25 30) 
Mixed lots, fair, per bbl ... a 250 
Strawberries: 
Norfolk, seediing, per quart. 20 
Mary land. seedling, per quart.. 25 
Charieston, seedling, per quar 20 
Hothouse &rruits, ete.: 
Grapes are plentier and lower. 
Grapes, Black Hamburg, per Ib............ 1 00@ 1 50 
PeACHOS, POF DORs .00 00600. .dbsccscecceces cos 3 W@ 5 0 
Nuts: , 
Peanuts are moving very slowly. 
Peanuts, Virginia, per bush................ 1 60@ 1 70 
Peanuts, Wilmington, per bush.......... - 1 8@ 2 00 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush....,... 9@115 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
Tomatoes, Florida, per crate ... -$2 (0@ 4 00 
‘romatoes, Bermuda, per box.. -- O@ 7 
Green Peas, Maryland, per bbl.. .. 45ua 5 00 
Green Peas, Norfolk, smali, per bb 2 W@ 2 50 
Green Peas, Marrowfat, per bbl.. —@ 30 
String Beans, rlorida, per crate, 1 00@ 1.25 
String Beans, Charleston, per crat 12%2@ 150 
Cucumbers, Florida, per erate...... 2 00a 3 2 
Cucumbers, Charleston, per crate. 3 W@ 400 
Asparagus, Oys. Bay, per doz. rene -- 123@ 2 0 
Aspa jus, Jersey, pe r doz. wee.e , 0@1B 
Beets, Norfolk, per sti} bunches DB et .. 30a 40 
OE Sees +. 20@ 2 50 
Turnips, Norfolk, per 100 bunches.......... 1 50a 3 00 
Cabbages, Norfolk, per Db] .........ssse0e.- 1000 175 
Caulitiower, Norfolk, per d02Z............0005 1 0@ 1 50 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate..... §- ued eocccee 1 50@ 1 75 
POTATOES.—Prime Early Rose are in goed de- 
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Houng wand Old. 


BESSIE. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 








How does little Bessie know 

Where the sweetest violets grow ? 
Where the earliest May-flowers hide ? 
Who has been my darling’s guide, 

That her dainty fingers bring 

Of the fragrant bloom of spring ? 


How can little Bessie tell 

Where the ground-birds love to dwell ? 
For, whene’er our footsteps pass 
Through the cool, soft meadow-grass, 

Hers the quickened eyes that see 

Home of bird or haunt of bee. 


How can little Bessie find 
Berries where my eyes are blind ? 
To the scarlet fruit that clings 
Close to earth, or idly swings 
Pendulous, on stem of green, 
Waiting for my pet, I ween. 


I am growing old, I know, 

For my hair is flecked with snow ; 
And my eyes are dim, they say— 
Bessie’s, too, will be some day. 

May she find a Jove as sweet, 

And such willing little feet 
As have made my twilight hour 
Brightest of the twenty-four. 

SouTH HADLFY, MASS., May, 1876. 





EDWIN AND ADA; 
OR, THE HORSE STORY. 





BY MRS. H. H. ROBINSON. 





AFTER Cinderella and the young prince 
were married, they went to live in the beau- 
tiful castle, and two lovely children were 
born to them, a boy and a girl. Their 
names were Edwin and Ada. Edwin was 
dark, like his mother, with soft hazel eyes; 
and Ada was fair and had long curling bair 
and sweet blue eyes. They grew together 
till Edwin was eight and Ada six years old. 
One day, as Ada was playing outside the 
castle-gate, in the garden, she wandered 
down to the river which ran through it, to 
get some beautiful white lilies that she saw 
floating in the water. She waded in a little 
ways and tried to reach one; and as she 
stood there a boat came along, in which was 
a funny-looking little old man. 

He stopped when he saw the little gir), 
and said softly: ‘‘ My little dear, wouldn't 
you like to go with me and have a nice 
row? And I will get you some of those 
lilies you were trying to reach.” Ada had 
always been treated so kindly that she had 
not learned to fear; and, in her eagerness for 
the lilies, she forgot she had not asked her 
mother’s leave, and said ‘‘ Yes.” 

The old man lifted her quickly enough 
into the boat, for he had not expected her 
to be so willing to go with him. He pulled 
her a whole lapful of lilies, as he had 
agreed to, and, while she, in her innocence, 
sat playing with them, he rowed the boat 
softly into the middle of the stream, and 
then shot away and carried Ada far from her 
mother and her home, and shut her up in 
his old tower by the sea. 

All the people searched for her all that 
day and for a long time after; but could 
find no trace of her—only the print of her 
little feet down by the river, near the lilies. 
And a little beggar-girl came one day to the 
castle and told a story of seeing a boat on 
the river, near the castle, in which was a 
funny little old man and a little girl play- 
ing with lilies. 

Seven years passed away, in which Ada’s 
parents mourned for her as dead; and Cin- 
derella and the Prince, however finely they 
were dressed, always wore a lily somewhere 
upon their robes, in memory of their lily- 
child that they had lost. 

But Edwin would not believe that she 
was dead, and said, every birthday: ‘“‘ Now 
Tam almost old enough to go and find my 
sister.” When he was fifteen he began to 
think how he could best go to work to find 
her. There were no railroads in those days, 
and people made all their long journeys on 
horseback, which was a very slow process. 
And Edwin, with boyish impatience, 
thought that style of traveling would never 
do for him. He remembered that he had 
seen a curious-looking horse, made of iron, 
in his father’s stable, which was said to have 
done wonderful things in the way of travel- 
ing when it was young. He had it taken 
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out from a whole room full of rubbish, and, 
having a mechanical turn, as other princes 
have had, he went to work to set it in -run- 
ning order. He oiled the works, greased 
the joints, and fixed a button which he 
found behind the horse’s ear, and then he 
began his experiments. He found that by 
turning the button ever so little one way 
the animal would slowly mount in the 
air; that by reversing it he would slow- 
ly descend again; and that he would also go 
forward, if the button was rightly moved. 

“‘Now,” said Edwin, ‘‘I will search the 
world over, but I will find my sister.” 

On hearing what he was thinking of 
doing his mother shed tears; but his father, 
having faith in his brave boy, encouraged 
him and gave his consent to the enterprise. 

All the people in the castle were assem- 
bled when, one morning, while all the 
world was rosy, he turned the button; and 
the horse, obedient, slowly rose and started 
away over houses and trees and hills. He 
traveled day and night, not stopping to 
rest, so eager was he to find his darling sis- 
ter. 

One day, as he was getting almost dis- 
couraged at his ill success (for he had seen 
no place where he thought she would be 
likely to be found), he saw beneath him a 
hill, on which was something that looked 
like a shining snow-heap or an image made 
of glass. He turned the button and de- 
scended a little, and, on coming near, he 
saw what seemed to be an enormous shoe 
made of glass. He rode around it, and 
came to a little door, at which he knocked. 
A dear little old woman appeared, who 
was dressed in a short red skirt and apron 
and had on high-heeled shoes. On her head 
he had acap, with a deep ruffle; and over 
her nose was a pair of spectacles, through 
which she looked kindly at him. 

‘“‘What do you want, my brave young 
man?” said she, in a squeaky little voice. 


Edwin told his story, and whose child he 
was; at which the old woman showed great 
interest. And then he told how tired he was 
and that he did not know what to do next, 
and ‘‘ Could she not help him?” At which 
she smiled, and said: 

“Yes, my boy; for your mother’s sake I 
will help you.” 

‘‘My mother!” said Edwin. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the old woman. 
“‘And if, when yeu come back, you have 
found your sister, I will tell you why I help 
you for your mother’s sake.” 

Then she told Edwin that there was a 
wicked old man who lived in an old stone 
tower not far from her, who might know 
something about his sister. 

“For,” said she, ‘‘a long time ago I was 
looking out of my door, one morning, very 
early, when I saw him go by, carrying a 
little girl, who was crying bitterly.” 

She then gave Edwin a magic key, which 
would unlock any door and told him to 
leave his horse with her and go alone to the 
tower. When there, he must pretend to 
have lost his way and to be very hungry, 
and try and persuade the old man to let him 
stay there all night. If admitted, he must 
do as the old man said and go to-bed; but 
onno account must he go to sleep. 

Edwin did exactly as the good old wo- 
man told him. He went to the tower and 
blew the horn, and when the old man came 
Edwin told a pitiful story and persuaded 
him, against his will, to let him stay all 
night. 

The old man gave Edwin a mouldy crust, 
which he pretended to eat as if he were 
starving, and then locked him up safely, as 
he thought, and left him. 

Edwin did not undress himself; but blew 
out his lamp and lay down on the bed to 
wait for what might happen. He had lain 
there a long time, and began to fear that he 
should drop off to sleep, in spite of himself, 
when suddenly he heard the most beauti- 
ful music. It sounded a great ways off and 
seemed like the voices of children. Edwin 
listened and heard these words: 


**In our golden cages all day long 
We sit and cry for our fathers and mothers; 
But in the night ’tis many a song 
We sing and call on our absent brothers. 


“Where are you brothers? The morning breaks, 
‘The wicked old man lies soundly sleeping. 
Come softly and quickly before he wakes; 
Your dear little sisters are waiting, weeping.” 
“Can birds sing like that?” said Edwin, 
as he got up softly. 
The moon having now arisen, he could 





see quite plainly, and, putting his key 
gently into the lock of the door, he turned 
it and the door opened at once. He crept 
toward that part of the tower whence the 
singing had come, and, going through what 
seemed a long gallery, he came toa wind- 
ing stairway. Here the sounds seemed very 
near, and he began to go up. It grew 
lighter as he proceeded, for the moonlight 
came streaming through a round window in 
the top of the tower. He climbed to 
the top of the steps, where he found a 
small door. He tried his wonderful key 
again and opened the door. 

The singing stopped as he entered. The 
room was bright with lamps, and he could 
see there were six cages hanging round the 
room, suspended on enormous hooks. In 
every cage wasa lovely little girl, all dressed 
in white, with long golden hair, who sat 
each one on a little white bed, which nearly 


filled her cage. 


Edwin looked at them all and tried to 
see if Ada were among them; but he was 
not certain until one of them, who was cry- 
ing, said: ‘“‘Is that Edwin, my brother?” 
“Yes,” said Edwin; ‘‘and you are Ada.” 

Then they wept for joy; and Edwin told 
his sister that he had come for her, and that 
she must make no noise to wake up the 
wicked oldman. He climbed up and softly 
unlocked her cage and lifted her down, and 
was leaving the room, when Ada begged 
her brother to take the other five little girls, 
who had also been stolen from their parents. 
Edwin unlocked their cages, and they all 
went out together. 

They tiptoed down the winding stairs 
and through the long gallery, and, using the 
magic key again, they went out the tower 
door, which groaned and shuddered as they 
passed through. Edwin took the key out 
of the do@r and locked it on the outside, to 
prevent pursuit; and, in his hurry, forgot to 
remove it, so that it was left in the lock. 

Then they started for the glass-shoe 
house as fast as they could go. « Oh! how 
their Jittle feet did twinkle in the moon- 
light. They soon reached the good old 
woman’s house, which shone like silver, 
and she took them in and warmed and com- 
forted them, and told them they were safe 
there, for that no evil thing could enter her 
home. Edwin went to see to his horse, and 
found him all safe and ready for the home- 
ward trip. 

The good old woman told Edwin that he 
could carry Ada with him; but that she 
would take care of the other little girls till 
they could be sent for. 

“But before you go,” said she, “ I want 
to show you and Ada my curiosities, and 
then you will understand why I helped you 
for your mother’s sake.” 

She took them into another part of her 
house and showed them a very large wooden 
shoe. 

“This,” said she, ‘‘ was my house when 
my children were small; and I lived in it, 
rather crowded, but happy, till after your 
good mother’s marriage, when she, in grat- 
itude for the part I took in introducing her 
to the Prince, your father, caused this 
beautiful glass house to be built forme. I 
liked the shape of my old house so well that, 
at my request, she kindly allowed it to be 
built after the same style.” 

Then she showed them an old dusty and 
faded coach, shaped like a pumpkin, which 
she told them was the one in which their 
mother, then called Cinderella, rode to her 
first ball. 

‘““Oh! yes,” said the children. ‘‘ We 
have heard the story. And where are the 
horses?” 

‘Only two of them are living now,” said 
the old woman—“‘ Nibble and Squeak.” 

As soon as she had said these names two 
great gray rats ran out of the old shoe and 
began to smell of the children. 

‘*Go back!” said the old woman. 
work is done longago. Be quiet!” 

At which they ran back and went to sleep 
again. 

Then Edwin and Ada, with many kisses, 
took leave of the little girls and the dear 
old woman, and remounted the horse, Ada 
holding Edwin fast by the waist. He 
turned the button, and away they went over 
the hills for home. They arrived at the 
castle on the afternoon of the same day, for 
they had found a much shorter route than 
the one by which Edwin came. They were 
welcomed with great rejoicings, and the 
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bells were rung, and the cannons fired, and 
a thousand loaves of bread were given to 
the poor. I need not say how happy the 
Prince and Cinderella were about their dar- 
lings’ return. They caused heralds to be 
sent to the neighboring kingdoms to tell 
the story of the lost children, and their 
parents were soon found and all five of 
them were restored to their homes. 

The parents wanted to shower gold and 
presents upon the good old woman; but she 
refused, saying ‘‘that she had no use for 
them, being contented as she was.” Edwin, 
curious to know what had become of the 
wicked old man, went to the tower, and 
found the key in the door just as he had 
left it on the night of the flight. .He turned 
it and entered, and found the old man dead 
on the threshold. The key, being a magic 
one, could not be removed from the lock, 
or turned, except in the right way; and so 
the old man could not get out, and starved 
to death in his own tower. I wish, for my 
part, that all such wickedness as his had 
died with him. 

‘« What became of the iron horse,” do you 
ask ? 

Edwin took his works apart and tried 
to improve upon them; and when he 
died he left the improvements he had made 
as a legacy to his children. They con- 
tinued his work, and have enlarged upon 
the first idea of an iron horse, till now they 
are made to go by steam, and thousands of 
them are traveling all over the world, 
doing all sorts of useful things for every- 
body. 





THE REASON WHY BROTHER RAB- 
BIT WEARS A SHORT TAIL. 


A NEGRO LEGEND. 





BY MRS. A. M. CHRISTENSEN. 


ONE ebenin’ Brudder Rabbit arx Brud- 
der Wolf ef ’e ain’t want for go fishin’ wid 
um nex’ day. Wolf say ‘“‘ Yes,” him kin 
go, an’ so dey ’gree ’pon dat. 

But nex’ mawnin’, when Wolf gone to 
Rabbit to call for um, as’e promus, Rab- 
bit say him don’t keer bout go. Him hab 
plenty bittle dere home, an’ ain’t hab no 
use for fish nohow. 

So Brudder Wolf gone fishin’ by himself; 
but arfterward Brudder Rabbit him foller 
um. 

Well, in de ebenin’, bout sundown, Wolf 
hab full up ’e tub wid fish, an’ ’e start for 
come home. 

Rabbit ben a hide in de bush da wait for 
um, an’ when ’e yeardy Wolf come ’long 
de path ’e run out an’ fall down in de path 
like ’e ben dead. 

When Wolf come ‘long an’ meet um so, ’e 
stop, look. Dere was Brudder Rabbit 
stretch out clear ’cross de path. Wolf say: 
“Hi! how dis? Brudder Rabbit dead? 
Dis bery strange ting. I leabe um well dis 
mawnin’. What a pity! I wonner how ’e 
come so? Dis bery hard for’e farmbly.” 
But ’e gone on wid ’e fish, an’ lef um dere. 

Quick as ’e gone Rabbit jwmp up, an’ 
gone leapin’, jumpin’, jumpin’, leapin’ 
through de bushes tel’e head off Wolf. 
Den ’e gone fall down ’gen in de path, same 
as befo’. 

So when Wolf gone ‘bout a mile’ furder 
on’e meet um. Den ’e stop, say: ‘‘Eh! 
eh! Summuch dead Brudder Rabbit dere 
dey. Wha’ kin dis mean? Enty I jus’ 
pass one dead Brudder Rabbit back yonder? 
an’ now here am annoder stretch out in de 
path. Specs I mus’ gone back an’ fetch 
um, if I is hurry.’’ 

So ’e set down de tub ’o fish, gone back 
for fetch de dead Brudder Rabbit. Soon 
as ’e gone far as de eyesight kin shum, up 
jump Brudder Rabbit, pick up Wolf tub ’o 
fish an’ tote um home. 

When Wolf reach de place where ’e firs’ 
meet Brudder Rabbit, an’ fin’ um gone, ’e 
*stonish. ’°E sarch de bushes on bof side 
de road—sarch um good; but e’ ain’t fin’ 
summuch asa hair. So’e gone back to de 
place where ’e lef de tub o’ fish. An’ when 
e’ git dere ’e meet Rabbit an’ de fish all two 
gone—none was dere. ‘Well, Wolf worry. 
Him ain’t know what for tink. °E gone to 
Rabbit house, an’ dere ’e yeardy a great 
noise. Scrape! scrape! scrape! Brudder 
Rabbit an’ ’e wife an’ ’e chilluns, de whole 
farmbly ben clean de fish. 

De doo’ ben fasten. An when Wolf 
knock Brudder Rabbit nor none o’ dem 
ain’t gi’ um no arnswer. So when ’e fin’ 
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how ’estan’’e say: ‘‘ No min’, Brudder Rab- 
bit. You ole raskil, ’ll done fix you to- 
night. I know wha’ I gwine do wid you.” 

So ’e gone home an’ fetch’e hatchet an’ a 
plenty ’o black pepper. By time’e git back 
all Brudder Rabbit an’ him farmbly done 
cook de fish an’ eat deir supper; an’ now 
dey da sit roun’ de fire. 

Well, Wolf da cut brush wid ’e hatchet 
tel ’e hab nuff; den ’e buil’ a fire right close 
ter de doo’, so de win’ carry de smoke all 
through de crack in de ‘house, an’ den ’e 
trow black pepper in de fire tel de smoke 
mos’ strangle Brudder Rabbit and dem. 
Brudder Rabbit an’ all climb up in de loft, 
for git out de way o’ de smoke. Den Wolf 
fin’ some leetle crack in de chimbley, an’ ’e 
trow black pepper in dere, too, tel de whole 
house an’ de loft ben all full up wid de 
smoke, , 

When Brudder Rabbit an’ dem couldn't 
stan’ de smoke no longer dey climb out on 
de roof o’ de house. But dey ’fraid for come 
down—dey’ fraid Wolf. Wolf down below 
da laugh an’ say: 

‘*De firs’ one fall down here I gwine kill 
um wid my hatchet.” 

An’ all de time’e da trow black pepper in 
de fire. 

Well, de smoke ben bery bad. Brudder 
Rabbit an’ all dey da cough, cough. ’Pear 
like dey can’t stan’ it much longer. Dey 
hab one leetle daughter, an’ bimeby him 
say, tel ’e pa: ‘“‘Pa, I can’t hang on no 
longer. Dis smoke is too bad.” 

**My chile, you mws’ hole on. Ain’t you 
see dat man down dere gwine kill you cf 
you drop down?” 

Well, she hang on, hang on. All de time 
de cough da worry um s0, tel bimeby she 
ain’t hab de strengt’ for to hole on no longer, 
and she blige for le’ go an’ drop down. 

Hi! Wolf da catch um an’ cut off ’e 
head. 

Well, Brudder Rabbit hab one leetle son 
up dere, an’ de smoke da worry um so tel at 
lars’’e say: ‘‘ Pa, I hab for le’ go. Dis 
smoke da worry me tummuch.” 

’E pa say: ‘‘ No, my chile; don’t you do 
it. Ef you le’ go, youis gone sure. Enty 
you see how Wolf do your sister?” 

So ’e hangs on a while longer, tel bimeby 
de smoke da strangle um, an’’e fall off. Den 
Wolf kill him. 

Bimeby de eldes’ daughter mek de same 
complaint dat de smoke da do um so bad ’e 
can’t stan’ it nohow; an’ presently him fall 
down. 

An’ den de odder son, him fin’ de smoke 
too worrysome an’ de cough too sewere; an’ 
him gone. 

Weli, den, all de chillun gone, dere ain’t 
none left but Brudder Rabbit an’ ’e wife; 
an’ dey cough, cough, cough, cough. De 
ole ’coman biggin for feel bery weak; an’ 
she tell her husbun’: ‘‘ Rabbit, I feel too 
bad. I ’fraid I hab for lef you too.” 

Rabbit say: ‘‘ My dear, ef you fall it will 
be de lars’ ob you. Dat man gwinekill you 
down dere. Do don’t le’ go, ef you kin 
possuble hole on a leetle longer.” 

Well, she hang on, hang on, hang on, 
hang on, tel she couldn’t hang on no longer. 
Den she fall down, an’ Wolf catch her. 

Wolf look up at Brudder Rabbit, coughin’ 
and holdin’ on de roof, an’’e laugh an’ say: 
“Ah! ha! ole feller, you is hang on still, is 
you? But I’ilhab you yet. Ill fix you to- 
night.” 

Well, Rabbit hang on while ’e kin. De 
smoke da choke um an’ de cough da strangle 
um tel ’e mos’ fall; an’ at lars’ ’e see ’e gots 
for go. So’e put ’e han’ in ’e pocket an’ 
full ’e mout’ wid terbacker, an’ chew um tel 
’e full ’e mout’ wid de juice. Den ’e le’ go, 
an’ Wolf look up for catch um as’e fall. 
But Brudder Rabbit spit out de whole mout’- 
ful ob terbacker-juice right in Wolf eye, an’ 
blin’ um so’e can’t see. But’e strike arfter 
Rabbit wid ’e hatchet an’ cut off ’e tail. 

So sence den you always shum Brudder 
Rabbit carry ’e tail short to dis bery 
day. 





Some months ago a large number of dis- 
tinguished Georgians extended a cordial invi- 
tation for the next International Sunday-school 
Convention to assemble in their state. At the 
recent Georgia State Sunday-school Convention 
the subject was taken up Officially, and the in- 
vitation already extended was unanimously 
ratified. The generous courtesy of these 
brethren is deserving of all praise. Happy will 
be the delegates who may be permitted to enjoy 
Georgia hospitality. 


Selections, 


A SONG OF LAND AT SEA. 


“ Now would I give a thonsand furlongs of sea for 
an acre of barren ground—long heath, brown furze, 
anything.”—Tempest, Scene 1. 








Sort _ low piping through the shrouds all 


ay 
Dost thou not whisper of the woods to me? 
Oh! for thy wings, that I might speed away 
Over this trackless waste of weary sea! 


Sing on, sweet wind, a song of summer leaves, 
Lisping, through trembling shadows in the 
lane 
Of roses nodding under moss-grown eaves, 
Of raindrops tinkling on the cottage pane, 


Under thy pinions bent the springing wheat, 
The large field-daisies bowed their starry 


crowns ; 
The wild thyme sighed to thee, and, faintly 
sweet 
The scent of gorse was blown across the 
downs. 


Soft wind, low piping through the shrouds to’ 


me, 
What would I give to roam where thou hast 
been ? 
A thousand furlongs of this restless sea 
For one lone mile of moor or woodland green! 


—Saran Doupney, in “Leisure Hour,” 








SALONICA. 


Tue following lively and _ picturesque 
description of Salonica, a town but little 
known heretofore, but just now of special 
interest, is from the London Telegraph : 


‘‘Nothing more untoward could have 
happened for the. Sultan’s Government 
than the religious outbreak at Salonica, and 
in no place was such an occurrence less to 
be expected. At Beyrout, Damascus, and a 
score of other Ottoman towns the danger 
has long been imminent of some furious 
explosion of the feeling with which fanat- 
ical Islam sees its commander bearded by 
Christian rebels and dictated to by the 
Giaour sovereigns. The fire of Moslem 
pride has been smouldering in many a quar- 
ter, even in Constantinople itself; and the 
longest-headed Turks dread nothing so 
much in the present situation of affairs as 
one of those wild uprisings which would 
recall the events and passions of the Leb- 
anon and give to the Herzegovina insur- 
gents the character of champions of Chris- 
tendom. But at the bright and busy city 
of Salonica they thought themselves secure 
enough. One of the most picturesque and 
lively ports of the Agean, it does a thriv- 
ing business in tobacco and wool, hides, 
slippers, and sweetmeats, and, with people 
of all countries buying and selling in its 
bazaars, the Macedonian capital had the 
credit of being too cosmopolitan and prac- 








tical for theological riots. It stands a 
square-shaped, white-walled city, upon the 
slope of the vine and olive-clad hills at the 
head of the ancient Thermaic Gulf, and 
the traveler in passing up that fair inlet sees 
the most famous mountain scenery in the 
world. He passes Pelion, and afterward 
Ossa on his left; and then, beyond the 
classical Vale of Tempe and the “liquid 
Peneus,” he sees Olympus rearing its lofty 
head above the blue gulf, the fabled abode 
of the great gods themselves. From the 
anchorage under the walls of Salonica the 
home of the Olympian Jove appears almost 
nigh at hand, so clear is the air usually 
in this favored region, which only wants 
good government to be, as it was in the 
time of St. Paul, the most flourishing 
and opulent port of the Levant. But, like 
all the towns under Ottoman sway, it is 
miserably neglected, and the hundred acres 
of gloomy cemeteries round Salonica show 
that the dirt and bad drainage of the place 
exact a heavier toll than even the Sultan’s 
pashas. The modern Thessalonians, how- 
ever, are generally too deep in the affairs of 
this life to think much of the next; and, 
though they are near enough to the seat of 
war to be stirred by the events proceeding 
there, nobody was expecting trouble from 
this quarter. Salonica has, indeed, terrible 
memories in the past. One of the most 
awful massacres ever perpetrated took place 
in this fair city, when Theodosius the Great, 
in revenge for the murder of one of his 
officers, actually put all the inhabitants to 
the sword, without distinction of age, sex, 
orrank. This monstrous act was accom- 
plished by the ‘ Christian’ Emperor whom 
the Fathers of the Church praise so much; 
and, though it is true St. Ambrose made 
Theodosius do open penace for his crime, 
it is worth reealling what has been perpe- 
trated by Christian rulers in ancient times 
at Salonica when we are called upon to join 
in execration of the bigots who have caused 
the presént uproar. It may be taken for 
certain that the Government of the Sultan 
would almost rather have seen Nicsics fall 
or Servia declare war than have this relig- 
fous turmoil breaking forth in European 
Turkey. Serious at all times as a collision 
must be between the Cross and the Cres- 
cent, it is of positively tragical significance 
when, as in the present instance, consular 
blood has been shed. It appears that the 
ofticial representatives of France and Ger- 
many have both fallen victims to a riot 
originating in a religious quarrel; and, as a 
first installment of the trouble which will 
enstie, ships of war from various quarters— 











including the British gunboat ‘‘ Bittern” 
and the Greek man-of-war ‘‘ Salamis ”’—are 
drawing to the Gulf of Salonica, with a view 
to emergencies,” 
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CELIA THAXTER’S HOME. 


Tne cottage, which is a detached portion 
of the hotel, is as plain a house as ever you 
saw. No bay windows, balconies, or other 
pretty appendages; no fanciful gables or 
Gothic points; no newness of paint; no 
vines or trees. Only a plain, two-storied 
house, with its dormer-windowed attic. A 
homely house built on the rock and perched 
in severe relief against the sky. 

Across the front and at one side is a 
piazza shaded by canvas awnings. Here, 
from one of its swinging hammocks or 
from the parlor windows, one can look 
over a peacefully animated scene—the great 
house and grassy slope, with knots of peo- 
ple here and there; the small harbor, the 
neighboring islands, and the white sails 
dotting the vast water. 

At the front of the cottage is a small 
yard, enclosed by a picket fence. It is 
full of flowers. I donot mean prim and 
decorous beds and flowers staying where 
they are put, within their well-clipped 
borders; but a yard full of flowers—full 
to the fence-top and covering every inch of 
ground with their glad luxuriance. Not 
a weed anywhere—quite crowded out by 
these burning, glowing, starry, gladsome 
creatures. omehow, by reason of the 
soil and air, all flowers here have a free- 
dom of growth and brilliancy of hue not 
elsewere found—an intense loveliness. 

In this yard nasturtiums, pansies, mari- 
golds, sweet-peas, mignonette, and other 
homely flowers live out their very best life. 
It is a pleasure to see something live at its 
very best—gladly, generously, and un- 
dwarfed. 

Indeed, you cannot step anywhere there 
is a bit of soil, all over this island, without 
crushing some sweet-faced eyebright, pim- 
pernel, or other interesting flower. No 
wonder Mrs. Thaxter’s poems are full of 
them. Nor is it strange her little parlor is 
adorned with them. They, too, like the 
sea, have whispered into her heart their dear 
and subtle meanings. 


“The barren island dreams in flowers, while blow 
‘the south winds, drawing haze o’er sea and land; 
Yet the great heart of ocean. throbbing slow, 
ene frail blossoms vibrate where they 
stand.’ 


Wild morning-glories twine about her 
chandelier, and bud and bloom every day, 
nourished by some hidden glass of water. 
A pearly shell, pendant below, is always 
full of the ‘barbaric splendor” of nastur- 
tium bloom. Single marigolds have their 
honored place. There are oblong cups full 
of pansy faces, looking up into your own. 
Flowers, flowers everywhere in this little 
parlor! 

A globe by the window holds a star-fish, 
a sea-urchin, or other strange creatures, 
that the same tender hand has gathered 
from their secret haunts. 

In one corner of the room is the writing- 
desk, where now and then, in leisure mo- 
ments, those unique, rapid notes are dashed 
off to numberless friends far away. Bright, 
virile little notes, as clear and compact as 
the intellect that indites them. In the 
corner opposite is an upright piano. 

Curious story-telling sketches and draw- 
ings adorn the walls. Over thc man- 
tel at one time was a sketch of herself 
laying drift-wood upon the fire. At the 
time Harry Fenn drew this sketch the par- 
lor was severely simple, and charming in 
that simplicity. It is much changed since 
then. Now it is filled with harmonious 
color and numerous added objects of inter- 
est. Yet, happily, it retains its original 
character. Were this lost it would be a 
grief to its many friends. A recent move- 
ment to refit the entire cottage met witha 
protest from those to whom this parlor had 
become endeared, and it was left undis- 
turbed for the present. 

Underneath the mantel is the grate itself 
on which at evening the drift-wood is piled. 
In the light of its cheery flame countless 
wise and witty people have, one time or 
another, been made glad.—Emma Burt, tn 
June “‘ Wide Awake.” 





SEVEN MILES UP INTHE AIR. 


On the fifth day of September, 1862, two 
English aeronauts, Glaisher and Coxwell by 
name, made one of the most remarkable as- 
cents recorded in the history of balloon- 
ing. They started from Wolverhampton, 
England, and the elevation reached was 
the highest ever attained by man—nearly 
or quite seven miles above the earth. 

Mr. Glaisher has given a modest yet 
thrilling account of this almost fatal ad- 
venture. The balloon left the earth at 
three minutes past one Pp. M. Nothing im- 
portant occurred until the party, at forty 
minutes past one, reached the altitude of 
four miles from the earth. Discharging 
sand, they rose to the hight of five miles 
during the next ten minutes. More sand 
was discharged and the balloon shot rapid- 
ly upward. Soon Mr. Glaisher’s sight 
failed” and he could not read the fine -di- 
visions on his instruments. All the time 
the balloon had been spinning round and 
round and the valve-line had become so 
entangled that Mr. Coxwell had to climb 
into the ring above the car to adjust it. 

At this moment (one o'clock and ‘fifty- 
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four minutes) Mr. Glaisher looked at the 
barometer, and found its reading to be 9% 
inches, implying a hight of over 29,000 
feet. Wishing to record the observation, 
he found his right arm powerless. He tried 
to move the other arm, and found it power. 
less too. 

“Then I tried to shake myself, and suc- 
ceeded; but I seemed to have no limbs. On 
looking at the barometer, my head fell over 
my left shoulder. I struggled and shook 
my body again; but could not move my 
arms. Getting my head upright for.an in. 
stant only, it fell on my right shoulder; 
then I fell backward, my back resting upon 
the side of the car and my head on its edge. 
In this position my eyes were directed to 
Mr. Coxwell in the ring. When I shook 
my body I seemed to have full power over 
the muscles of the back, and considerably 
so over those of the neck, but none over 
either my arms or my legs. As in the case 
of the arms, so all muscular power was 
lost in an instant from my back and neck. 
I dimly saw Mr. Coxwell, and endeavored 
to speak; but could not. In an instant in- 
tense darkness overcame me; but I was still 
conscious, with as active a brain as at the 
present moment whilst writing this. 
thought I had_ been seized with asphyxia, 
and believed I should experience nothing 
more, as death would come unless we de- 
scended speedily. Other thoughts were 
entering my mind, when I suddenly became 
unconscious, as on going to sleep.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Coxwell was in quite as 
critical a condition. Hoar-frost was all 
around the neck of the balloon and the 
ring was piercingly cold. He attempted to 
leave the ring and found that his hands 
were frozen. He dropped to the car almost 
insensible, and discovered that his compan- 
ion was apparently dead. He tried to go to 
him, but couldnot. He wished to open the 
valve; but his hands were frozen and his 
arms powerless. Feeling insensibility com- 
ing rapidly over him, he made a desperate 
effort, caught the valve-line with his teeth, 
and held the valve open until the balloon 
took a decidedly downward turn. 

In a few minutes Mr. Glaisher began to 
revive, and soon became conscious that Mr. 
Coxwell was trying to arouse him. 

‘“‘T then heard him speak more emphati- 
cally; but could not see, speak, or move. 
I heard him again say: ‘Do try!’ Now do!’ 
Then theinstruments became dimly visible, 
then Mr. Coxwell, and very shortly I saw 
clearly. Mr. Coxwell told me that he had 
lost the use of his hands, which were black; 
and I poured brandy over them.” 

What if Mr. Coxwell had lost the use of 
his neck also! 

It has been said that during the critical 
moments when Mr. Glaisher was uncon- 
scious and Mr. Coxwell nearly so the bal- 
loon reached the fearful hight of seven 
miles.—JAMES RicHaRpDson, tn ‘‘ St. Nich- 
olas” for June. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


Louris NapPo.eon in his will emphasizes 
the solemn declaration: ‘‘ With regard to 
my son, let him keep as a talisman the seal 
I used to wear attached to my watch.” 
This piece of fetichism would appear to 
have formed yet another link between the 
imperial exile that has passed from our 
midst and those Latin races whose cause he 
affected to represent, whose superstition he 
certainly shared. Indeed, the ancient Ro- 
mans degraded a priest because his miter 
fell, and unmade a dictator because a rat 
squeaked. Cesar crossed the Rubicon be- 
cause on the opposite bank he saw a man 
with a fine figure. His nephew felt confi- 
dent of winning the battle of Actium be- 
cause he met a peasant of the name of 
Nicolaus mounted on an ass. Wolsey was 
warned of his doom by a crosier-head; 
Sejanus by a flight of crows. Dr. Johnson 
objected to going under a ladder. Mon- 
taigne avoided giving his left foot priority 
in putting on his stockings. Alexander was 
believed to have untied the Gordian knot 
with a slice of his sword, For good luck’s 
sake Augusta wore some portion of a sea- 
calf; Charlemange some trinket of unknown 
value. Mohammed was all fate; Bonaparte 
all star and destiny. Cromwell believed in 
September 3d and Louis Napoleon in De 
cember 2d. Sylla called himself Felix, the 
favored child of fortune, and Timoleon 
turned his house into a temple ef chance. 
Alexander, if we may credit the account 
given by Quintus Curtius, was terrified by 
blood flowing from inside his soldier’s 
bread during the siege of Tyre, in 382 B. C. 
His seer, Aristander, foresaw in this crim- 
son efflux of the vital stream out of the 
commissariat a happy issue for the Macedo- 
naan and the warriors, thus nerved, took 

re. 

No doubt there was a deal of imposture 
in alchemy; no doubt, too, the wish for 
gold was father to the thought of alchemy; 
but this itself will not account for Henry 
IV prohibiting alchemy; for God-fearing 
Henry VI eagerly encouraging it; for Po 
John XXII, of France, making a Francis- 
can monk his grand almoner, as the reward 
of a hundred years’ reign promised to his 
credulity by that pretender to the discovery 
of the grand elixir; or for Jean de Lisle ex- 
piating by an early death in the Bastile his 
bold attempts to persuade Louis XIV and 
his ministers that he the gold- 
making stone, Among the wide circle of 
influential believers that alchemy thus en- 
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tranced were Roger Bacon, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and St. Thomas Aquinas, and even the 
transcendent intellects of Leibnitz, Spino- 
za, and Verulam. However, in the pursuit 
of this phantom, Roger Bacon casually 
stumbled on the composition of gunpowder, 
Geber on the properties of acids, Von Hel- 
mont on the nature of gas geist or spirit, 
and Dr. Glauber, of Amsterdam, on the use 
of the salt which bears his name. 

Luther and Verulam believed in witches. 
In his folio dictionary, Johnson defines a 
witch ‘‘ A woman given to unlawful arts.” 
Knighton tells us of persons taxed with 
keeping devils in the shape of cats. And 
wise and learned Roman Catholics believe 
even greater wonders still. For example, 
Spain, among many images of the Virgin, 
possesses one at Saragossa which used to 
restore lost legs, whilst Austria boasts an 
image of the Virgin which secures good 
harvests.—Chambers’s Journal. 





SOME PARISIAN RESTAURANTS. 





Every district, almost every street, every 
profession, and every fe nee party has its 
special restaurant, and the provisions con- 
sumed in the Faubourg St. Antoine are 
quite different from those eaten in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. Even the names of the 
same dishes are changed. Bouvalet’s, on 
the Boulevard du Temple, a place little 
known to strangers, is frequented by the 
better class of tradespeople and Republican 
politicians. ‘‘Le Pére la Thuile,” a very 
old house in the Avenue de St. Ouen, and 
‘‘Marguery’s,” on the Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle, are favorite resorts of actors. 
The Restaurant Helder is frequented by 
Bonapartist officers in the army and navy. 
Gauthier’s, near the Palas Bourbon, is the 
favorite eating-house of the Catholic clergy 
and the Legitimists. Vefour’s, in the Palais 
Royal, furnishes most of the gayer dinner 
parties. The Grand Hotel provides more 
solemn festivals. A Parisian manager of a 
theater, who invites his company to cele- 
brate the hundredth night of a successful 
play, takes them to Vefour’s. Marshal 
Canrobert invited the principal French 
generals to a solemn banquet at the Grand 
Hotel. Bignon’s has lately carried off a good 
deal of the custom of literary men and 
journalists, which for some bow belonged 
almost exclusively to Paul Brébant; but it 
is rather a place for breakfasts than dinners. 
The old Café Anglais is still the best place 
in Paris for dinners and suppers. Itis not, 
however, the fashion to breakfast there; 
and the breakfasts of the Café Anglais are 
poor compared to those of Bignon’s and 
the Helder. In summer, except on wet days, 
it is a good plan to breakfast at the Moulin 
Rouge and to dine at Le Doyen’s, in the 
Champs Elysées. It is the only place in Paris 
where you get good Yorkshire hams. In win- 
ter and spring discreet Frenchmen drink Bor- 
deaux brought up to a soft temperature by 
being kept in a moderately heated room; but 
this is particularly a fine-weather drink. On 
cold, raw days Burgundy is to be preferred 
by all who have sound minds in sound bod- 
ies. In summer Tisane de champagne, well 
iced, has become the favorite drink of Par- 
isians and it is said to be particularly good 
for the apoplectic. In like manner there 
are meats for every season. In winter the 
darker-colored meats, with game and 
truffles, may be consumed by the discern- 
ing. In summer young vegetables, shell- 
fish, chickens fed with boiled wheat, and 
ducklings are to be preferred. No meat 
but lamb should be eaten‘in hot weather, 
and that is best cold.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—— a 


THE PRESS AND THECENTENNIAL. 


Much of all the progress which has been 
made on every hand in this country, much 
of the true education ot the people which 
has been accomplished, and much of the 
reputation for prosperity and intelligence 
which we as a nation have acquired is 
due to the efforts of a free and well-conduct 
ed press. Agriculturists may exhibit the 
products and fruits of their tillage, man- 
ufacturers may show the results obtained 
by their combination of skill and improved 
mechanism, artists exhibit the creations of 
their fancy, as delineated by the brush; but 
in what manner shall the press and its 
work during the last century be presented 
to the observation of the visiting nations? 
Such a great y=! as the press should 
not be slighted, ignored, or worse than 
ignored, by being lost sight of amid a mass 
of other matter. There is no one thing, 
save and except the right of free govern- 
ment, which has contributed in so large a 
measure to the prosperity and happiness of 
this country as has the press; au, as free 
government has had its most successful ap- 
plication in this country, so the press has 
in the United States obtained a power, in- 
fluence, and success in the diffusion of 
knowledge unknown to the press of other 
countries. Many schemes have been pro- 
posed for the representation of the press at 
the Centennial, some of them by parties 
willing to enrich themselves at the expense 
of their patrons; but the best representation 
which the press of the United States can 
have will be in the prosperity and intelli- 
gence of the people whom it has educated, 
whose cause it has advocated, whose rights 
its has defended, whose prosperity it 
advanced, whose intelligence it has pro- 
moted, and whose welfare and progress are 
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owing in a great degree tothe persistent and 
powerful efforts of the press.—American 
Journalist. ; 





OVERTASKED. 


IT was a weer bose 
T looked in the Ifly-bell. 
How holy is the flower! 
It leaned like an angel against the light ; 
* O soul!” it said, sighing, ‘‘be white, be white!” 





I stretched my arms for rest, 
I turned to the evening cloud— 

A vision how fair, how blest ! 

‘“ Low heart,” it called, softly, “‘ arise and fly, 
It were yours to reach levels as high as I.’ 


I stooped to the hoary wave 
That wept on the darkening shore. 
It sobbed to me: ‘Oh! be brave! 
Whatever you do, or dare, or will, 
Like me to go striving, unresting still.” 
—ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, in “ The Ad- 
vance,”? 








THE ENTHUSIASTIC INVENTOR. 


HERE in Machinery Hall one meets that 
individual whom the correspondent so 
dreads, the enthusiasticinventor. He steals 
upon one ere he is aware; he lays his skinny 
hand upon one and drags him off, no matter 
how great the reluctance, to gaze upon the 
eighth wonder of the world, the favorite 
machine. Standing there, in front of the 
creature of iron, or steel, or brass, which he 
has evolved from his brain, the inventor be- 
gins a regulation. chant which one is des- 
tined to hear perhaps an hundred times: 
‘One of the most peculiar features of the 
Exhibition; nothing like it in any of the 
foreign departments; entirely my own in- 
vention; spent sixteen years perfecting it.” 
And then follows a host of technical details, 
at which the reporter, in the anguish of his 
overladen spirit, cries out: ‘‘Good Lord, 
deliver us!” But there is no hope, no pros- 
pect of deliverance. Why should not the 
man who has brought into the world a new 
force to move it along up the steep of civil 
ization have a chance to sing its praises? 
This is his day @nd his hour, and he means 
to profit by it. 

No sooner are you released from one 
inventor, than another appears, stealing 
stealthily upon you from behind a pile of 
machinery or suddenly blocking your way 
as you tread the dubious mazes of the pump 
department. He plunges down on you from 
a locomotive cab; he dashes in at you from 
a blowing machine; he launches his descrip- 
tions at you from the platform of a hay- 
scales; his rattling accents ring in your ears 
as you refresh yourself at the gigantic soda 
fountain; he beams on you from beneath 
some colossal dredging machine or a tall 
crane; he deluges you with details while 
you look at the fire-extinguisher; and sets 
you on fire with his inexplicable energy 





SSICOLLING sess: 
| | PLASTERS 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nerve 
ous Pains, Spasms, Epileptic Fits, Sharp Paing 
in the Side, Breast, and Back, Inflammation of 
the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Pain and 


Weakness of the Sides and Back, Strains. 

Bruises, Soreness. and Weakness, when all 

other Plasters fail. Price 25c. everywhere. 
Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of fiearts and Homes 
tate Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLOYD, WIS.. Feb. 19th, 1875, 
Dr. 8. B 


. B. Collins, La Porte, In 
1 used 2,040 grains of — per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 





Mary H. McCORKELE. 


CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
m™. 8. B. Coli Ind.: 


' ins, La Porte, c 
used 2,160 grains 4  _ per month. Have been 
es W. J. REEVES, M.D. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Inda.: 
lused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of aoe per 
month. Have been cured since Auger 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 





TROY. N. Y., Nov. 0th, 1874. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, La ; 


Porte, Ind.: 
Iu 1,200 grains of _— per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
Makcus P. NORTON 


NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
T used 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
T used 1,200 zune of Cam per month. Have been 
ince October, 1874. 
ne MOLLIE E. DUKE 





Acertain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
and at home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my posters Mugzine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idisecov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1368. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


W. H, SHEAFER & CO,, 


SECOND FLOOR, 
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SbQbhit ts 


CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & 60., 


309 Fulton Street 


AND 
284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
LATE FOSTER BROTHERS, BROOKLYN, 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


NEW YORK, 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 











Decorated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 
Beverly Pottery, Antique Designs, China, Glass, 


Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, etc. 














while yu are examining cold wrought 
. Swedish iron. He takes every form and 
speaks — tongue. He knows of your 
coming, and follows you even to the outer 
entrance when you depart, still rehearsing, 
with a breath which never fails and an in- 
spiration which never flags, his monotonous 
refrain of D pace and blowpipe, of spinning 
jenny and eccentric movement, of stop- 
cocks and of furnaces, of pumps and of en- 
| ora, Kine, tin “ ton Jour- 
Nv 





908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


PHILADELPHIA, 


invite an examination of their FINE JEW- 
ELRY (all of their own manufacture), which 
they are selling at wholesale and retail at 
prices to suit the times. 


Order Work a specialty. Estimates and De- 
signs furnished free of cost. 





Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 

ears and never «a bottle returned. It also cures 

iarrheea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, Exte ins. Sold by the Druggists. 


an 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 





MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Fevetartty every 
ear, a 
for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged 1B8E BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading joboers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
RMON, 
ew Haven, Conn. 














r, nor expense in 
that in 


time, labo 
making it a first-class article, feeling assu 
so doing shall m 


erit a continuance of the be 
Sence so generally reposed in us by a discriminating 
public. 











wonksb aad taanttacgoonr of Patentad Noveites, $1 
Broadway, N. Y. Mention . 





CHICACO 


selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzeés, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 


Visitors to Chicago are invited to cal] and see “ the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS 
(Opposite the Palmer House). 








SK FOR THE 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 
You will obtain the Original and Genuine article 
> = by th 


e 
riferd Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Tananen's Boots and Shoes 
that ve heoumie rough red and Ladies’ "Travel- 
amed to ra 








of Ber ok ie eee ee 
wes fe Bt gg bE the leather. 
| of imitations end counvertolia “For sale every where. 


B. F. BROWN & O0., Boston. 


JEWELERS. | 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- | 


RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, Importer 
880 and SS2 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts, 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner of 38th Street. 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
White Parisian Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces...$17 00 
White Parisian Porcelain Tea Sets, 4 “ ... 530 
White Parisian Porcelain ToiletSets,1l “ ... 350 
Fine White French China Din. Sete, 128 “ ¢.: 30 09 


Fine White French China Tea Sets. 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea 


New Lllustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper institute, 


a 


} YORK. 
Glassware and House-furnishing Goods in great 
variety. Goods carefully selected and securely 
acked for transportation. free of any charge, sent 
. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 


The original and only 
EMPIRE STEAM 


Carpet-Cleaning Works, 


1485 to 1489 BROADWAY, N. Y., and 
147 GRAND ST., JERSEY CITY. 


Cheapest and Best in the World. 


A .L. KING, Pres. C. D. WESTERVELT. Treas 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured athome ; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARsH’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 40 
testimonials like the following: 
ee bad ok have — ne dose of 
8 n your ent. Lam com- 
~~ thanks to you, sir, and to your Special. 
a. elh—4 botties of 
u 











e question is solved in a nutsh 
cere Waticn® Troig and gratefully. DaDOMSi 
an ° 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio” ee - 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mick. 


Greatly Improved! Linea 
leather ends. Neo friction. 








3 Brace made. 
2) Gives health and vigor to 
the system, by preserving 


erect fo Sold oy 
the trade and Cievela: 
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2_- Do Your Own Printing! 


$3 ett a 





sizes for larger work, 
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Insurance, 


BOSTON FIRE COMPANIES. 





Tue Boston Daily Advertiser says, in 
summarizing the report of the state insur- 
ance commissioner: 


‘‘For the three years ending December 
3ist, 1875, the income of the Massachusetts 
joint- -stock companies, exclusive of receipts 
for premiums, amounted to $1,422,084; 
dividends declared, $367, 250; balance, 
$574,834... The mutual fire.insurance com- 
panies had returned af: ,005 to Fp of 
expired policies, and added 297 to 
their net surplus. The risks B~ % were 
about $6,800,000 in excess of the year 1874, 
and the percentage of loss to premiums re- 
ceived had receded from 44 in 1874 to 32 in 
1875. There were other indications in the 
statistics not'so favorable. It was evident 
that the business was on the downward 
track. Most ofthe ratios indicated that 
continued prosperity lay ina different di- 
rection from that now pursued by the com- 
panies. The average premium rate on fire 
risks of all companies in the state had re- 
ceded -from 1.17 in 1874 to 1.10 in 1875. 
This fraction amounts to $418,235 on 
Massachusetts business alone, and to 
$3,909,085 on the whole business of the 
companies. The fraction. in which lay 
the success or failure of: an insurance 
company was a very small one. It was 
probably true that, so far as rates were con- 
cerned, the insurance business in this state 
was considerably demoralized, and Boston 
companies were charged with the cause. 
If this demoralization were confined to this 
state, we might look here fer the cause; but, 
as it was very general all over the country, 
it would seem to be nothing more nor less 
than a natural sequence to the period of 
high rates which prevailed after the a 
fires in Chicago and Boston. When, 
consequence of a great conflagration or a 
series of unprofitable years, companies 
(notably those of small capital) became 
poor, they were clamorous for a combination 
for the purpose of increasing the rates and 
prompt to unite with an organization 
formed for such purpose. But when the 
capital was restored and a surplus accumu- 
lated, they became jealous of their asso- 
ciates and ambitious to do more business. 
Having ‘waxed fat,’ they ‘kick.” Mean- 
while, encouraged by the high rates, new 
capital embarks in the business, and soon 
thenew companies, re-enforced by the seced- 
ers, offer to the public so large an amount 
of security that, to save their business, 
other companies must yield. And so the 
pendulum of rates swings to and fro across 
the line of actual cost.” 





NON-PAYMENT OF RENEWAL 
PREMIUM AND INTEREST FOR- 
FEITS LIFE POLICY. 





A Mr. Berean insured for $4,000 in the 
St. Louis Life, in 1869, annual premium 
$214.80, one-half ($107.40) cash and one-half 
note on interest. These payments were 
duly made, additional notes being given 
each succeeding year, until the aggregate 
of the notes in 1872 equaled $614.04, all 
dividends paid deducted, showing that the 
representations, if made, that the dividends 
would cancel the notes, proved ny 
fallacious. 

When the 1873 premium became due, 
owing to the company’s troubles and the 
non-receipt of the usual notice, the insured 
neglected to pay the renewal premium and 
interest on the accumulated notes, and 
shortly after died. The company refused 
to.pay. the loss, because the policy was for- 
feited for non-payment of the renewal pre- 
mium, according to the express provisions 
of the policy. Suit was brought, and the 
jury ruled.in favor of the insurance on the 
above excuses of neglect of duty on the part 
of the company. The company appealed, 
and the Court of Appeals of St. Louis have 
overruled the verdict of the jury, set aside 
the verdict, and ordered one in favor of the 
company, with costs. Policyholders should 
bear this ruling in mind and promptly pay 
their renewal premiums, with interest, when 
due, according to their contracts, if they 
expect the insurance to be paid. 





NEW YORE BOARD OF FIRE UN- 
DERWRITERS’ ELECTION. 





THe annual election of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held on 
May 15th, and the following officers were 
chosen: 

President:—David W. Heald. 

Vice-President.—Edward A. Walton. 

Treasurer.—Marcus F. Hodges, 

Secretary.—William W. Henshaw. 

Assistant Secretary.—J. M. Tompkins. 

Committee on Finance.—Henry A. Oak- 





ley Geo. T. Hope,.J..A, Alexander,.A. B. 
cDonald, Stephen Crowell, John D. 
Cocks, D. ‘Underhill. 

Comi mittee on Fire Patrol.—M. L. Crowell, 
E. Alliger, C. M. Peck, Wm. M: Randell, 
W. De L. Boughton, James B. Ames, C. 
W. Standart. 

Committee on Rates and Surveys.—F. H. 
Carter, S. P. Blagden, J. E. Kahl, J. H. 
Washburn, H. H. Hall, A. H. Walton, J. 
S. Hollinshead. 

Committee on Laws and Legislation.—P. 
Notman, John H. Baker, EdgarW. Crowell, 
Py Murray, G. M. Cort, W. H. Ross, 
A. J, Smith. 

Committee on Police and Origin of Fires.— 
E. R. Fellows, R. Dalliger, Geo. W. Mont- 
gomery, T. B. Jones, . Lockwood, Louis 

onrose, I. Remsen Lane. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





Tue followingis the judgment rendered 
in the Superior Court at Quebec, on the 
7th ult., in the case of Lariviere and others 
against the Briton Medical and General 
Life Association: ‘‘ The defendants having 
proved the material allegations of their plea 
of perpetual exceptions, and more particu- 
larly the concealment and suppression of 
material facts upon which he was ques- 
tioned; considering, moreover, that Lari- 
viere had no insurable interest in the life of 
Chouinard, and he caused the insurance to 
be effected for £500 sterling, and immedi- 
ately took the assignment of the policy, 
having paid the premium; and that such in- 
surances are prohibited by law and are in 
themselves dangerous and immoral; and 
that the policy for all these reasons is void, 
the court doth maintain the said plea and 
dismisses the action with costs.” 


—The British-America Assurance Com- 
pany intends to erect a magnificent home 
for itself in Toronto. The structure will 
be in the Renaissance style, 90 feet in hight 
and 105 feet in length by 84. The superb 
facade will consist of cut stone and be 
richly adorned with the elegant elaborations 
of architecture. The Company’s office will 
be a splendidly lighted room, 84 feet in 
depth, 30 feet in breadth, and 18 feet in 
hight, and the remainder of the extensive 
building will be occupied by business ware- 
houses and offices. The assets of the Brit- 
ish-America, it is said, now amount to 
nearly a million dollars, and its deposits in 
New York and Ohio, for the protection of 
its policyholders in the United States, ex- 
ceed three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 


—A fire-trumpet used by Peter Bradford, 
a selectman of Charlestown and general 
superintendent of fire-engines in 1679, is on 
exhibition in Boston. It was presented to 
the Washington Fire Company of Charles- 
town, in 1833, and in 1857 was presented to 
Mr. Benjamin R. Johnson, volunteer of the 
Fairmount Fire Company, of Philadelphia, 
for his liberality in the disposition of his 
paintings and for his skill as an artist. 


—The official reports of the damage done 
by the explosion of rend rock on Jersey 
City Hights states that within the radius 
of half a mile 552 buildings were more or 
less damaged, the estimated amount being 
$99,045. The damage in Hoboken has not 
yet been ascertained. A large number of 
suits have been commenced against the 
Delaware and Lackawana Railroad Com- 
pany. 


—The receivers of the Old Massachusetts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company—Messrs. 
Minot, Cumins, and Shaw—are now paying 
a dividend of nearly thirteen per cent. on 
the premium notes called in for the winding 
up of the affairs of the company after the 
great fire. The dividend is small, but it is 
better than nothing. 


—It has been well remarked that very 
few insurance bills were passed by the last 
legislatyre, though many were threatened. 
Those which were enacted are mostly of no 
great importance—a fact which is fortunate 
for all concerned. 





INSURANCE. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

THE ORAL JOLNT STOCK LIFE pieuRsncn 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLIAM WAL . President. 

HENRY J. TURBER. ‘Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical iner. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 





Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875........ccceee eeoees $24,735,084 74 
INCOME, 
Premiums,....... We aactl $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Wisc dticniagweenscicaan svasbiness <ee $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 





MINES. Secu ademsses. oa $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CALY CAROB.c. secs rccoces 56,421 95 
Commissions, ...... 404,372 34 
Expenses..... boipebenns 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ........... $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 
State stocks............ 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 


4,332,442 96 
31,300 00 


Nee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- e 
MUI... ssxkeasnoness 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868.639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
OUUMIAL. f,.350.0503556 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued......... . 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
tPANSIt....0....006 voce 186,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 


Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CHES, 00.11. cerrrccsovccrcssscccccces 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
7 RE ESPEN Sy Tee Ae $1,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
ing see eeeetene tees $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
OOM ss50. 05. cows 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

TS: W. PHILLIPS, 
. @ VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


Actuaries. 





Special Committee 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | 5h eh’ Boon of De 
JAMES M. HALSTED, appointed 
Oct. 27th, 1875, 


HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
. the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. 8SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ELPARD CAMMERY bb.” } Physicians 





26 YEARS 
Successful Experience, 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Ca, 


: OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 

No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 
Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 
Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000.00. 


Total payments to policy-holders since organiza- 
tion, nearly 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments and Death Losses, — $3,508,015.65 
Paid Dividends, and for Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies, $4, 836,533.69 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


All surplus belonging to the Policy-Holders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canadas. 


“There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.” — United States Review, April 15, 1875. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 








1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVHREUX, Pres 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261. 262. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Varren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1830. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 6S. 

The principal fontures ¢ of. this Company are Ane 
LUTE SECURITY, MICAL "MA .* GEMENT. 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
E. DE WITT, President. 


JOHN 
Cc P. FRALEIGH, Rocretary- 
WILLIAM WHITING, Actuary 
te ae 











NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 


Sa ha 


Com issues all kinds ‘othe Decennial 
le rates. Attention is also it inviigd 0 o the natal 
Poticy. which is practically 
life rates. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 


Gseees 2 dipinatiaes ase diadenge 7 =~ =121-7 TT 


taéit hibiole = -= = ©= ©= £= 2£ = * = $6,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








































hh in Banks.............0-.eeccepeeecsensecepenreccscees soseegarscetasnceseecenereseceseseeses scones $24: o9 
fonds and Mo és, being first lien On Real ‘state, worth’ ¥6,085,000: 2. I 1 
United States Stocks (market, valu e).. % $h5 
Bank arta ahi: }igs Tiel reeeerorenteton eee ive peasooenesersncwer ves -esserevocsaasrentes 0, 

te an eco 5 
| and on Stocks en rableon femend “taiaikat ‘value of Securities $é16489.00).. 23320220220. , 7 
Interest due on ist prom 1876.. . 
ance in Renae of Agents e 2323,1 
seetecee , 
Total.............+. o $6,047,031 74 
LIABILITIES, 
Claims for Losses outstanding On Ist January, 1876... ......0+0...-ceeceeereeesecnersereterereresecces 4 
Dividends unpaid. ..........cceeccccceeeeescnttereeeteeeeteeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeneeecenastenae eee seettneasteeees 3.653 88 $3 
ES SEPT. POCO seas Sactedédcodens celbtekygissbucsl. JaceMadetonm $248,106 80 


H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


J. H. 
t B. oneN! Cis, Ase’t Secretaries. 


ae WILTMAR TH View Pres't. 


EALD, 2d Vice-Prest. 


NICKERBOCKER AMERICAN 
mA A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


239 BROADWAY, New York. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 


ASSETS, $5,000,000. 





Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 ad 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES SERESE CW BIN 


A 
JOHN C page tle Finance Committee. 
A SPECIALTY. JOHN © Wil LEON; Sec’ y and Treasurer. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. ibe amintamt Secretary. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 








(FIRE) *airs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1875, to 31st t, December, 13/5. $5,840,021 83 
| NSU RANCE co. Premiums on’ Poitetes not marked 0! 
9 ENE TG i oes sos ce<dincdeaabanesareh> 2,435,372 87 
OFFICES Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 3,394 75 
No Policies have been issued upon ie 
— norupon Fire disco mhested wi bh 
(00 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥., | marceisior 
’ ’ Premiums marked off from lst January, 
W8i., to 3st December, 1875 ...........60.. 96,123,134 68 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. | roses paia aurg the same period....... $2,712,058 05 
and Returns of Premiums and Expenses... —_ Ni 
Fhe Company has ine tetowt Assots, 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. ited States an of ‘New 
mw City, Baw. an aa ph at Stocks. +810 g14 90) : 
eae at and oe = oe 4e- 
Cash Oapltals...:.0..scsscordhetseeidd $1,000,000 00 Interest and sundry notes and is ears Ph: wren 
bp cbin ds weasel’ # 92 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.........+.... 300,000 00 | premium Notes and Bills Hecelvable..... 2,0;6°500 50 
Special Reserve Fund...............- 300,000 O% | Cash in Bank........ -....cceceeeceececcee cece 3,402 40 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,,.......... 951,427 42 Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 
Undivided Surplus, held for all Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
claims against the Company... 293,738 2:2 | Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
iA legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1876.....82,845,165 64 | Of February next. 


a The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. | Will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec.,A.D. | theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. | First of February next, from which date all interest 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of i it and red tion will be in gold. 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 


issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next, 
By order of tne Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 








THE 





3D JON ILLIAM H. WEBB 
CHARLES DENNIS, GOR W. BURNHAM, 
H. H. MOORE, FRED K CHAUNCKY 
HENRY COIT CHA P. BURDETT 
LEWIS CURTIS FRANCIS SK@DDY 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, KOB 
WELL HOLBROOK, CHAS H MARSHALL, 
ay DAVID L GEO W. LANE 
BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH 0. LO ALSTANDER VBLAR 
F NEW YORK, WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
0 ROYAL PH m ADAM T. SACKETT,' 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY 
AMES LOW, jou EL y opm 
144 & 146 BRO ADW AY HN D- HEWLETT, — SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
WEW YORK, W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





F. S. WINSTON, President.| STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President, bibtstes 
J. M. Sruarr, Secretary. HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
W. H.C. Bartiuzrr, Actuary. 7 251 Broadway, N- ¥. Caty 


Charles Sumner 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,Jan. Ist. 1875. . . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities.............cceceeecccscscccecccecces $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued...........cecccecccncceccececece 1,870,658 34—_-_—- 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





RAGIN TER GAIN a ons « sana dain wh ehencansaceende+}+adssheaaa? $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments} ‘and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses............+++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees............seascsccceesceceee 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 





Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,633,244.).........ccccccecccecccccceccecs 7,154,191 05 
Heth Matai 2 sks. sess ia ls. axa dctndecs 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)..............-- 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


on these policies amounts to $4,090,586).............-206 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876............ cece cece cece 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
included in labilities)..............cccecccccccccesccccces 105,341 54 
Agemta? DadMONRI Ss oi Uo eee ES ec eH eed ecee sles cede 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Exeess of market value of securities Over COSt..........ceeeececeeerceceeees 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1876 . . ... 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent te Jan. Ist, 1876.............- 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc......... 2.2 .eeeceeeceeeee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
Cles of that class... cccconcecccecccccccse Pee Fy eae ee 308,188 81I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 


$30,645,955 64 





——_o-—_——_- 


DURING] THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 
————— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R, BOGERT, M. D,, 
JOHN M, FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


pn M. neat wee setae 
: ELL, Superintendent of Agen 
reset er R. a ea M. D., Medical Examiners. 





aT wD. Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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Farm und Garidew, 


APPLE-ORCHARDS. 





Tue Michigan Farmer gives the following 
hints in relation to the cultivation of apple- 
orchards : 

“Tn regard to the young orchards, we believe 
that. the rule is established that itis an indis- 
pensable requisite in all young orchards to keep 
the ground mellow and lodse by cultivation—at 
least, says Mr. Downing, for the first few years, 
until the trees are well established. 

“The testimony given by Mr. Childs in 
favor of occasionally cropping an orchard is 
valuable. - We believe there are-hundreds of 
orchards “ia this state that would be improved 
greatly by such a practice. 

“‘ There are two or three things to be observed 
in plowing an orchard, which we will briefly 
indicate : 

‘1st, It depends very much on the quality of 
the soil whether to plow deep or shallow. A 
deep, rich soil can be plowed deeper than a 
poor, thin soil. In the latter case the roots ex- 
tend near the surface and shallow cultivation 
is most judicious. It is on such soils that a 
top-dressing of manure is highly beneficial. 
Where the soil-is deep, loose, and fertile the 
roots penetrate to a greater depth, and deep 
plowing may not, injure them. Indeed, where 
the roots. of the apple-tree run two feet below 
the surface, as they sometimes will in a rich 
subsoil, cultivating the surface and top-dressing 
have not so much effect on the trees as where 
the soil is light and the roots run toward the 
top surface. 

«2d, Hence it is that the cultivation that is 
beneficial to a crop of corn is likewise ben- 
eficial to the orchard. First, a shallow plow- 
ing to be followed by a frequent stirring with 
the cultivator. This does the least injury to 
the roots. 

“3d. Deep plowing, if practiced at all, is 
best early in the spring, before there fs any 
growth. Mr. Thomas relates that he has seen 
an orchard which was plowed early in the 
spring, after lying long in grass, and the roots 
80 severely cut that at least one cart-load per 
acre was picked up and drawn off after the 
operation. Yet, as this was done in the spring, 
before the growth commenced, and as there 
were plenty of roots remaining in the soil, a 
positive benefit was derived from the plow- 
ing, the cultivation overbalancing the injury, 
the result being that both the quantity and 
quality of the crop were increased. If this 
plowing had been later, after the trees were in 
leaf, the result might have been disastrous. 

“So there are different rules for different 
soils and different orchards. Treatment must 
vary with the conditions, It will not do to 
prescribe grass in all eases because it succeeds 
well in lahd of great fertility. Deep plowing 
may do for deep, rich soils; while a shallow 
orchard soil requires shallow plowing.”’ 





— 


BEE CULTURE. 


WHEN the weather has become sufficiently 
warm to render the possibility of cold days 
quite improbable, it is a proper time forthe bee- 
keeper to inspect his hives and see that they 
have good laying queens. 
¢ Usually the colonies that lose their queens 
during the winter, either from old age or by in- 
clemency of the season, have a dejected and 
forlorn appearance. The bees walk about 
afound the entrance listlessly and without 
eagerness ; but very few of them go in search of 
either honey or palien ; and by the experienced 
their condition is easily detected. 

Sometimes, however, if the colony is still 
strong in numbers, as it sometimes happens 
when the queen has died by accident, the help- 
less condition of the hive is not so quickly 
noticed; and if the apiarian is careless the 
hive will soon dwindle down to a cipner. 

The easiest way to ascertain whether a hive 
has a good queen is to find whether there is any 
brood in it. A movable frame hive is easily 
opened and inspected ; and if no brood is found 
on the combs where the bees cluster the bee- 
keeper can be sure that his hive is queenless, 
for a hive containing a good queen and a reason- 
able quantity of bees will have at least three 
combs of brood in April. 

After a hive has been found queenless no 
time should be lost in giving the bees the 
means of raising a young queen. For this pur- 
pose oue of the combs of the queenless hive is 
removed, and exchanged for a comb taken from 
the best colony within reach and containing 
some young larvx or eggs or both. This comb 
being given to the queenless colony, they will 
at once enlarge some of the worker-cells to the 
shape of queen-cells, and feed the larve therein 
contained with different food, called by writers, 
royal jelley. These larve will hatch as queens 
from ten to sixteen days after the introduction 
of the comb of brood in the hive. 

There are, however, some cases when a 
queenless or seemingly queenless colony will 
refuse to raise queen-cells. 


1. The hive may b¢-too weak, and in this 
case it should be united to another, without 
further ado. 

2. The hive may have an old queen, too old 
to lay. She should be searched for and killed, 
and brood given again. 

8. The hive may contain some drone-laying 
workers. In which case, the only safe plan is 
to give it a queen already fertile from another 
hiye. If the colony is too weak, it. should be 
destroyed.—C. P. D., in “ Rural Messenger.” 

————EE 


ONION CULTURE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette 
says: “I have raised nicer onions from the seed 
than I ever saw raised from the sets. I have 
raised them from the seed of the mew giant 
variety so large that they were over four inches 
in diameter. I regard the Danvers Yellow as 
the best that I ever tried. The best ground is 
where it has been tilled for a few seasons and 
free from all kinds of grass and weed-seeds. It 
should be rich, mellow, and inclined to become 
hard if dry weather should set in. In preparing 
your ground plow as early in the spring as the 
soil will do to workin. Scatter over the ground 
well-rotted manure to the depth of an inch. 
Then harrow your ground thoroughly. If there 
are any clods remaining, apply the roller. But 
do not use the roller whenever the ground is 
any ways wet. Use the hand-rake pretty freely. 
Always select ground as near level as possible. 
As to the amount of the crop, I raised one 
season at the rate of 400 bushels to the acre. 
But, like other crops, it depends a great deal on 
the character of the season. Plantin drills four- 
teen inches apart, putting in seed at the rate of 
four pounds to the acre. The seed should be 
covered to the depth of one-half inch. When 
the onions can be seen in the rows, go through 
with the hoe and loosen the ground, in order to 
destroy the young weeds, which will make their 
appearance about the same time the onions do. 
Then again when the onions are about four 
inches high go through and thin out. They 
should be left to stand about one to one anda 
half inches apart. No weeds or grass should be 
permitted, under any circumstances, to remain 
among the onions. Good judgment is needed 
to be used concerning the manner they should 
be tended, being careful to disturb the onion- 
sets as little as possible when hoeing. 

Re 


MELON SUGAR. 


THE manufacture of sugar from melons is 
about to be established near San Francisco. 
The superiority of melons to beets for the man- 
ufacture of sugar is said to be conclusively 
proven, and already a company has been 
formed and land purchased on Andras Island, 
where the manufacture will be commenced in a 
short time. Watermelons are to be used prjn- 
cipally, the cost both of raising and reducing 
being much less than any other class of melons 
or fruit suitable for the purpose. Besides pro- 
ducing sugar, the melon is said to give a deli- 
cious syrup, while the seeds will be used for 
the manufacture of table-oil. Regarding the 
superiority of the melon the correspondent 
says: As compared with beets, the syrup of 
which is unfit for use, and the impurities, for 
which expensive detergence is required, the 
pulp of melons, being free from impurities, 
needs no complex treatment ; no carbonic acid, 
little boneblack, and but a fraction of lime, and 
small per cent. of watery elements to be evap- 
orated. Beets are planted in rows 2 feet apart 
and 8 inches asunder. Melons in rows 12 feet 
apart and 6 feet asunder, requiring only one- 
third the plowing and not one-fourth the weed- 
ing. The harvest is cleanly, and not laborious, 
in melons, as in beets. In the mill beets require 
washing; melons not. The juice of beets is lia- 
ble to soon turn black and run into fermenta- 
tion. Melon-juice never blacks and for several 
days has no tendency to ferment. For cattle- 
feed the refuse from melons is more nutritious 


» and more palatable. 





RED PEPPER FOR POULTRY. 


I po not know if other persons who raise 
poultry and pet birds are as much dependent as 
Iam on red pepper; but I have found so much 
benefit from its use in my poultry-yards and 
bird-cages that it may not be amiss to call the 
attention of others to its good properties. I do 
not speak of the article that is sold in drug- 
stores, and sometimes not remarkably fresh ; 
but of the capsicum that grows in our gardens. 
I have tried all the different varieties, and the 
most pungent and efficacious is the small one 
generally known by the name of ‘“ bird’s pep- 
per.’’ The plant in itself is a beautiful object. 
It grows about two feet high, and in autumn its 
bright little scarlet berries look like coral beads 
peeping from under the dark green foliage. 
Indeed, one plant in a pot forms a very pretty 
ornament fora flower-stand. The seeds, pos- 
sess a stimulating and reviving property, and I 
find that two or three given to newly-hatched 
chickens, especially if they are weakly, have a 








most happy effect. If a hen looks feeble after 





moulting, six of these berries or pods, given 
daily in some corn-meal and sweet milk, im- 
proves her wonderfully. Last summer two of 
my canaries began to droop. Every day I gave 
them each one seed of the “ bird’s pepper,’’ and 
in less than a week they were quite well. The 
same remedy is invaluable for mocking-birds.— 
AN OLD FARMER, in ‘‘ Woonsocket Patriot.” 


I 


A NEW HOT-BED. 


THE, soil was a rich, sandy loam, mostly from 
the woods. The box was about six inches deep, 
with a layer of dry leaves in the bottom. The 
delicate seeds were sown on the top of the soil 
and sand was lightly strewn over them. Over 
this was placed some coarse paper in two or 
three thicknesses. Then a piece of flannel, 
folded so as to make about a dozen thicknesses, 
was wrung out of water as warm as the hands 
could bear and spread over the paper. More 
paper was placed immediately over this, and the 
whole was coyered with a comfortable. Care 
was taken not to scald the seeds, the tempera- 
ture being easily ascertained by placing the 
hand on the surface of the soil. This cloth was 
thus wrung out and replaced three or four 
times a day, the box being kept by the kitchen 
fire. In about three days some of the seeds 
peeped up, and soon the cloth was removed, 
the rest of the training being by the window, 
until the plants were removed to a cold-frame. 
Plenty of light and air were given them, to pre- 
vent their becoming ‘ drawn,’’ which is the 
great difficulty with plants started in the house. 
—Science of Health. 





TOBACCO AND HOP-GROWING IN 
OREGON. 


Tosacco-growing, though necessarily con- 
fined to comparatively narrow limits, is assum- 
ing considerable importance in Oregon, Ac- 
cording to the census returns, the entire. pro- 
duct for the year 1870 was but 3,847 pounds, 
while that for 1875 was 38,187, showing an in- 
crease of 24,340 pounds, or about 600 per cent., 
during the past five years. The quality of this 
Oregon product is of an inferior grade, but is 
of a kind that finds a ready maket at remunera- 
tive prices, its principal use being for sheep- 
washing. Hop-growing is also increasing, it is 
stated, even more rapidly than tobacco, and 
gives promise of assuming dimensions of no 
mean importance. At the present time some 
500 acres are given to the cultivation of the 
article. On this land the average yield last 
year was about 2,000 pounds per acre, while on 
one tract of eight acres the average was 2,250. 
It is stated that as yet there has not been a sin- 
gle failure of the crop since its establishment, 
and on the whole it has paid a larger dividend 
than any other branch of farming in the state. 





RASPBERRIES, 


THERE fs a strange notion extant that. raspber- 
ries absolutely require shade. That,to grow them 
in perfection, they should be set in an orchard 
beneath the trees. This isa fallacy, for the mere 
fact that this plant will survive under such con- 
ditions proves nothing. An open, sunny situa- 
tion ought always to be selected. The ground, 
which should be deep and rich, will be highly 
benefited by a mulch of long, strawy manure, 
both summer and winter; and cleanliness and 
order must prevail in all their surroundings. 
The prevalent idea among our ancestors that 
the fence-row was good enough for all small 
fruits has been exploded, and the progressive 
gardener, who wishes to grow only first-class 
fruit, bestows as much attention upon these as 
upon his yggetables, of whatever kind. It is 
not generally known that raspberries.should 
not be planted deep. Many a plantation has 
been lost from this error, notwithstanding the 
soil has. been in good condition and the plants 
entirely sound and healthy. Give the crown at 
the apex of the roots a very slight covering 
with soil. 

cL —— 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CON- 
GRESS. 


Tus body, which met at St. Louis in 1872, 
will hold its fifth annual meeting at Philadel- 
phia, on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September 
next—the week of the closing of the exhibition 
of horses and the week in which the main exhi- 
bition of the fruits of the Northern States will 
beheld. Farmers intending to visit the Cen- 
tennial should make a note of this and make 
arrangements to kill as mapy birds as possible 
with one stone. 

The officers this year are W.C. Flagg, Moro, 
Ii., president; Prof. Geo. E. Morrow; put 
Iowa, secretary; and Col. J. O. Griffith, Rural 
Sun, Nashville, Tenn., treasurer. They will | 
soon issue a programme, with names of subjects | 
and of persons who will address the Congress. |} 
We hope to see a good turnout from the South; 
West, and Northwest, and a fraternal union of 
agriculturists on the old “ stamping-ground ” of 
American Independence, 


_ GRASSHOPPERS. 





WE have waited until the moment of going 
to press to gather the latest news from the bat- 
tle that is going on between the farmer and his 
enemy, and the intelligence is favorable to the 
“utter rout of the grasshoppers. 

We hear of several disastrous raids of the 
*hopper, where by a break in a ditch they 
crossed in force and destroyed several acres of 
wheat. Otherwise the news is of the most 
cheering kind, and as the farmers gain courage 
by experience hope swells within them and 
they are encouraged to redouble their efforts, 
From no place do we get discouraging reports. 
It is being forcibly demonstrated that man 
is superior to all of the creatures of this earth. 
— Colorado Farmer. 

a 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





OnE method of strawberry culture will 
always be popular. People will buy good 
plants, but let them stand round in the wind 
and the sun or mold in the cellar until much 
injured. Then they will set them out in poor, 
half-prepared ground, and leave them there to 
fight grass and weeds. till picking time, when 
the wretched crop will led them to berate both 
the plant-dealer and berry-culture as arrant 
humbugs. If it be desired to make a planting of 
strawberries in August or September, so as to 
secure fruit the next summer, select a showery 
time and take up every plant with a ball of 
earth around its roots. Use a garden-trowel or 
a spade, cutting down on the four sides, so that 
the soil may not crumble away from the roots. 
A few rows can be set out every evening. Wa- 
ter liberally and draw dry earth around them 
the next morning. 


....The crop of “Cuban” tobacco grown in 
Gadsden County, Florida, is increasing in 
quality. In 1870 the census reported 118,729 
pounds. Last spring a gentleman writing to 
the Department of Agriculture returned 200,000 
and this spring 350,000 pounds for the crop of 
1876, grown on 450 acres, an enlargement of 
fifty per cent. in the area planted. The quality 
is the best of any crop since 1865, attributed to 
the fact that experienced planters have re- 
sumed its cultivation. 


...-Some Southern papers are again agitating 
the growth of the tea-plant, the grape, the 
olive, the fig, and the mulberry, and rehearse 
their advantages for the production of those 
plants. But so long as the South can raise 
cotton more profitably (and that they can is 
is proved by the fact that they do not raise the 
other things mentioned) the timeliness of the 
agitation is not apparent. 


....The Boston Daily Advertiser says: “‘ The 
fast fruit-trains from the South are working a 
revolution in the local markets, and Monday is 
now considered one of the best days of the 
week. Fruits and vegetables are plenty, at 
moderate prices.”’ 


..The Duke of Devonshire has sold from 
the Holker shorthorn herd Grand Duchess of 
Oxford Twenty-ninth, to the Hon. G. Brown, of 
Canada, for 2,500 guineas—the highest price 
ever yet paid for a female shorthorn in 
England. 


...It is now a misdemeanor in Alabama, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, to sell 
property subject to a mortgage or a landlord’s 
lien without the consent of the mortgagee or 
landlord. 


....In and around Anaheim, Cal., there are 
100,000 Muscat grape vines. 50,000 yield fruit 
and 50,000 will come into bearing order the 
present and coming years. 


....A company has been organized in Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y., to abstract from birch and 
maple vegetable acids for printing calico. 


....A number of farmers along the Susque- 
hanna report that in plowing they turn up large 
' numbers of the potato-bug larva. 


.... The farmers of Western Pennsylvania are 
said to be putting in an unusually large amount 
of corn. 


....Last year 1,200,074 dozen eggs, valued at 
$15,108 were shipped from Belleville, Ontario. 


..Dallas, Texas, has just finished a $50,000 
graincelevator, of 150,000 bushels capacity. 
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The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 








ity fA water from Wax, Spring or River, 
and force it to any height or igen 
for House, Garpen, Barn or 
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We 5 reatest invention of the age, 
A wind mill that blow away. 
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Eclipse Wind Mill Oo., Be.oit, Wis, 
A. J. CORCORAN, Eastern Agent, 76 John 8t.,N. Y 


CRIMPED BOXES. 


A style of goods originating 
with us and manufactured 
only by us. The four sides 
are fi d of one ti 
Piece of wood, the corners 
being turned or crimped by machinery, without 
cutting or materially weakening the rim. , 


HINGE-COVER CRIMPED BOXES, | : 


for mailing and other purposes. Lighter, more 
durable, and cheaper than paper. 


For Grapes, small fruits, and all purposes where a 
light, cheap, and strong box is required they have no 
equal. 


TOMATO AND VERBENA BOXES. 


Cheap and strong. They retain the moisture better 
than an open-work basket. 


These goods can be shipped in flate and put together’ 
when used. Orders promptly filled. Price-list sent 
on application. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


We are also manufacturers of Wood Acid and Pow- 
dered Charcoal. 


Address 


CONVERSE & CO., 


RINDCE, N. H. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 

















THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Attention. is_ invited ve Ppl and well- 
+4 wn stock of plants for pabee ries, for 
na Window and conseryatory, nts for ribbon-beds 
an 


erbenas, ass 
One hundred plants for "bon bead. four or five 
colors Of foliage, A8SOrted.......-66.6,seseeerees 
Twenty-five papers of flower-seeds, including 
one paper each of verbena and pansy, for..... 100 


Packages for one dollar, by mail, liberally assorted. 
No charge for boxing. Send for my catalogues. 


W.H. BAILEY, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


OVER 35,000 IN USE. 








THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
SEVEN SIZES HAND MACHINES. 
TWO STYLES HORSE MACHINES. 
The most complete and perfect Lawn Mowers in the 
orid. 


The sales exceed all other Lawn Mowers combined. 


Euege reduced for 1876. Send for Deseriptive Cat- 
alo; 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Geod Markets and a Healthy Country. .- 

Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 
balance 


TERMS: in seyen years 
at coven por cakes maaan? ie 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands furnished 
guides, 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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RADLE- DISINFECTOR. 


MUIPBEO URINAL 











A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of 1 which a 


object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellin 








ownLFres and arectanrtes, having the, special 
information nt on 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A. G. MYERS, Manager, 


94 Beekman Street; =< 


Works 9 and 11 Hague Sireet, - - - = 


NEW YORK. 





BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 


delivered free of cost per lat your door. Splen 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
BLATCHALEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 
Ice-Cream Freezer, 
(TINGLEY’S PATENT), 
for Saloons, Hotels, Fam- 
sae or Ice-Cream Man- 





to pay forthe machine. The tub 
filling to freeze. es, 3 to 40 quarts. 
cordially invited, wheat in town to the Big Exhibi- 
tion, to come and see us, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular and a = liberal aque — 

with the chines can also be seen at the 
Crates ‘Exhibition, A gricultaral Hall, Cor. Aisles 

Column Letter O, No. 10. 
BLATC TCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commeree $t., Phil. 


eo & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground -— Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


STER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front’ Street. 
Facto: »N. J. 


Pa = 18... Bermers and ‘Dealers are ifivited to send for 


tor” Seed Drill 





Holbrook’ “' New 








THE PHOENIX MACHINE WORKS 


CHANDLERB & TAYLOR, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Portable Engines, 
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: any. Send ior Circular. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. © 


Tales Chance for Good Agtians tural Lands, on 
EARS’ CREDIT, at SIX 
pe bat reo 








Lo crate ry 


PORTLAND, 1 & (GENES 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 7 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 1c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 
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BLAKE’sS PATENT 


Stone and Ore Breaker 


Wat. 5 ‘i 
any kind or Snows to for nOADS and for 
CONCRETE, 
Address "BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


$252$50 PER DAY 
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WE MEAN IT! 

And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation isin 
com the GLUTEN derived from 
the ite ter Bit lid extract, 
theiny 





ee ae the SAF 
R LB FOOD for. the growtb. of Infants and 
ai suffi 


Ch cient nourish- 
ment tor’ their oft 
Unlike those Ppropanations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the @i ve Organs, it embraces in its 
elementary composition 
THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE: 
THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH 18 EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPATING ; 
THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRAIN; 
AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 
INTESTIN AL DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 


CHILD 
And, while it would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing in Food or Desert more creamy and delicious, 


or aneepourishi as an aliment in 
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See Circulars for Testimonials. 
generally. Wholesale Depot, 


153 Water Street, co: 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original _— non J pom and has not failed.ina 


single case for twen 
Address THOM AS t G. “PAY, Secre 
468 Sixth Avenne. 


Sold by Druggists 


or CARLE & SONS 
Maiden Lane, New ¥ ork. 
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CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all nee and Throat Af- 


from the membranes of sieet and 
Sore 


Easily 
——e by druggists or mailed 
you with inhalant. tor 3 months on re- 


ceipt of $2. 

R. CRUMB, Agt. 
Patented 1873. All letters solietting advice on 
YHRONIC DISEASES should enclose $1 for w IY» 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


iga Lan oe weep of all the curative qualities of AN, 
ety ee in the world. Each 
e@ ae eig pay fe ses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles o: oe Natural Spring Water. 
Asa Tonic it is unsur having had most re- 
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price, $1 per bottle. Goad r Cireular, containing 
testimonials and direction: 

For sale by ail Draggiste ‘and by 


WARREN. & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y¥. 
P.O. Box 3880. 
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Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD, 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William 8t., N, Ya 
Agents for the United States. 
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CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
38 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
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173 West 4th Street, jecinnati, Ohio, 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of =" aye 
THOMSON’S PATE 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 


EACH EIGHT 





CORSET GRADES 
stamped oF 
“ THOMBON ” 
with FINISH, 
TRADE- AND EACH 
MARK A 
A CROWN. 
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em 
A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent Soli: : 
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and their fastenings do not abrade the 
dealers 
N. ¥.. 
Sole Importers and Patentees ‘forthe U. 8. 
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MOSEMAN’S 


HORSES OF AMERICA. 


Containing correet likenesses of many of the most 
noted Trotting and Running Horses of this country, 
with their history, doings, etc., together with many 
illustrations of useful and much-needed articles of 
horse-wear, new inventions, etc., connected with the 
trade, with prices attached, by 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 


HARNESS MANUFACTUREBS, 
NEW YORK. 


Copies of this book may be had for 5@ cents. 


W. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
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Branch Warehouses 
and 8] John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Ohain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Zass 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc. 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
est | awarded 


miversh! Ex- 
Paris, France, in 
and Vienna, Austria,in 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Cre AG 
BEAUTIFU L DESIGAS. 


Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
16 to 20 Lewis St.,footof hh to ainew., E.B...N.Y¥ 


Or. Carratt’s Electric Disk, 


& flexible Battery-pad, if simply worn by 
ight or day, self-arpites a gentle influence 
that cures local Weakn Pains, Cold 

Weak Lungs, Stomach, Back, Kidneys, and 
other organs. Best, $250. Children’s, $1. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail by A. C. 
pedttiiiens M. D. upepucehe 


7 more Young Meén to learn “TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
toed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 

























“It's only a Cold.” ‘has sexs thousands to premature graves. A cold 
stops up the avenues of the system, and disease nust regult. Neglected, most 
violent remedies must be used to remove the obstruction. Taken timely, a few 


doses of 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


will carry off naturally the cause of the suffering and save days, months, or 
even years of suffering. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RFLE, MODEL 673, 


PRICES REDUCED we 
May 10th, 1876. : 













THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDE RNSABLES dor SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY. 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSM 4 nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT, 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAP QF FIKE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


~ MILK.OF MAGNESIA _ 


is endorsed and soo the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed conditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 
Colgineé ned and Carbonate of pognest. 


tely and certainly s DY! Sit fa HEARTBURN, SOUR 
STOMACH. and = eADpscese caused by by acidity of th 
The pleasant taste and milklik ness of t' 
i iit positively 1 requirth 
y It 


@ smoothnes: 
tively prevents food od 
It is also 





} ° 


bad taste iu s the mouth and renders tmpure 


—— men will find it of such real 


‘Lad 
ue as to ihe it a standard remedy in every house sale by all 








TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
CLOTHIERS 


398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, Ni. Y. 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


MONEY. 
& TAYLOR, 


and % and 182 Hester Street, New York.> 














&.M. TAYLOR, 






DEG Bowery, 65 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


\ FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 





Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 





H WANAMAKER&C act 
yon a QTHING 
81840820 

oi eae 


FIREWORKS } 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 


CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS. 


SAFEST, BEST, AND MOST BRIL- 
LIANT GOODS. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., : 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-list. 


~ |FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Persons who contemplate 
phates house or office fur- 
niture should visit our ware- 











2. age a a aa 


\\\ 





for furnishin ae 
churches, lodge-rooms, etc., 
ptf be furnished at short no- 


OUR PATEN'T ROCKER 


F. M. HOLMES & CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST., 
BOSTON. 














MARVIN 


STANDARD 


























aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RAT£8, Their 
eminently superfor qual- 
ity has been ae ead 
more appretiated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 














movements of F 
without seam, and in per- 
prope aa 
ached. Our new improved © 


lar 
Made. —. Becduse they are = 
while flexible Atl 
bn They are sty A 
“4 Sy ae luxurious 
8d. Being woven 4 74 NU t. 

fect symmetry ofshape,their 
stay Tiles are bp wsppro. 
y qualities have| one of the UNITES <A 

labels here printed in Géid@’ 

and —take no, other— 


cut these) out and compare’ 
ae of cpounterfeits— 
e 


f6rm which our 
goods have, was never uueced by) weaving (until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT 


while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals a us, as well as me continually +f 
a, If your dealer does not keep them, send for our ine 
"UN STATES CORSET CO, 
KEW YORK. P, 0. ROX 4928. 
Steel Engraving of il 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN 


Fublishet, 281 BROADW a, New York. 
See Premium List of this aves 





re eee ae and ten ok oak 
| heeeaeenee 














= | 
“Tus LYDEPENDENT” Pass, Nos. 21 AED $3 Ross STREET. 
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th 

COUNTER PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK : 
t 

T 

fe 

{ CAL ES of 
G: 

64 AGENTS: WANTEDO 0 
ak FOR PRICE LIST 7 
NSAFESSCALECO| off 


265 BROADWAY N.Y. | 
72b CHESTNUT ST. PAILAPA. 
| 108 BANK ST.CLEVE.O. 


C. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 














74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


Pye! I FLAG PANQPIRS, DROORATIONS 
ANGING ING CLOG fn sahod. £08 weddings and 
parties. 





W. JOHNS 


~s, 





MATERIAL S. 


eid gh A RIOrING. — os aly ROOF 
BRINT: og eereae 


sien rie me oy 
etc. Sheathing and Lining Pete. etc 
seat for 7 igi uneand ‘eb a a Dealers,ete 
H. W.JOHNS,87 Maiden bane, W.¥; 
PARR'S Damascus Spring Steel Selt- Adjusting 
14 164 in. . 
and 
Lis inetisted 12 PLR ASURE! 


nd original fret or RKSHOP 
patterns, § bracket ‘saw, A Wo P 






























see eOeeee 








